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PREFACE 


My first exposure to tlie sort of school described in this book came 
in 196G. I vvas a Fulbright scholar engaged in a study of British edu- 
cation, and it made obvious sense to try to get inside a school or t^vo. 
My English friends and advisers guided me initially to Oxfordshire, 
where I visited tlie Bampton, Briae-Norton, and Tower Hill primary 
schools. I have not been quite the same since. Seventy-rivo schools later 
I stOl find myself wondering if what I saw was real, if such schools 
and teachers do exist. Four cartons of notes taken on 3 X 5 cards give 
material support to the fact that these schools do indeed exist and that 
they are becoming increasingly influential, not only in Britain but in 
tlie wider world as well. 

I must note here that only about 25 per cent of Britain’s primary 
schools fit the model described in this book. Perhaps 40 per cent can 
be dracribed as quite traditional, whereas another third or so are in 
various stages of transformation. Nevertheless, 25 per cent is a sig- 
nificant number of schools, when one looks at the total size of the 
educational enterprise in Britain. Even more significant is the obvious 
movement fotcard this new land of education among schools that 
cannot as yet be included among the exciting and innovative 25 per 
cent. 

What is so unusual about these schools? In a few words, one might 
say that they are schools designed and organized for children. Tfiose 
teacliing in them seem committed to the idea U)at clrildrcn are the 
most important component, the vital raw material, of a primary school 
and that they are to be beard, cared forj consulted, and respected. 
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VI 

What happens when teachers anti headmasters accept and believe in 
this point of view is really the essence of the Ixxly of this book. 

Of course, it is difficult to estimate in any precise way the extent 
to which educational practices in one country may be transported to 
another. Many Americans would aRree, however, that our public 
schools arc in serious trouble. John Holt, Jonathan KotoI, Herbert 
Kohl. Paul Goodman, Joseph Fcatlrcrstonc, and n host of others have 
made scarcliing. often bitter comments on “the way things arc" in 
American education today— particularly, but not exclusively, in our 
cities. Perhaps Charles Silbcrman put it as powerfully and as briefly 
as anyone when he said that our schools lend to be, on the whole, 
“grim, joyless places that arc needlessly anthoritarian and repressive — 
not because teachers and principals are stupid or venal, but because 
nobody ever asks ahr/: Why Uic rules? or. Why tlic curriculum?" 

Those who have helped develop the modem Dritish primary school 
have indeed asked, *\\fl»y?" And the kinds of scliools that lias’C groNsm 
out of this search for an educational rationale arc ncillier joyless, grim, 
nor repressive. On the contrary, they appear to be stimulating, chal- 
lenging, happy places for children to learn. One should add imme- 
diately that the philosophy and mcthodolog>‘ tint permeate Uicsc 
schools seem to be cflcctivc for suburban, rural, and urban children. 
Some of the best primary schools arc in the heart of Londons slums, 
while others are in small, rural villages. 

Is it possible, then, tliat a careful examination of tlie British pri- 
mary school by American teachers, principals, superintendents, those 
working in teacher education at colleges and universities — and Ameri- 
can parents — might reveal an educational point of view tliat is both 
relevant and, at least in part, transferable to American education? 
Those of us who have seen these schools have become more and 
more convinced that the airswer is a resounding “yes." But others who 
have not had this privilege need a substantial, firsthand, detailed de- 
scription of the emerging British primary school if they are to make 
an intelligent ev'aluation of what is in Britain and what may be else- 
where. 

Assembling the kmd o£ descriptive material that would bring the 
reader inside the walls of these remarkable schools seemed to call for 
an edmng rather than an authoring job. Although I have spent con- 
siderable time in Britain and look forward to spending a good deal 
mote, the detad I was seeking forced me to the conclusion that this 
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book should be \vTitten by English tcacliers and headmasters for 
Americans. I think it quite fair to say that the contributors to this vol- 
ume are a virtual \Vlio‘s Who of British primary education. Each author 
has been intimately involved in the movement towards a freer, more 
child-centcrcd primary sclrool and writes out of years of etpcrieoce 
with children, in schools. I feel confident tliat these educators have 
presented not only the philosophy beliind the British primary school 
but also its day-today classroom practices and activities, in a way 
that should communicate effectively to American parents and teachers. 


V. R. R. 
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The Philosophy 
Underlying the British 
Primary School 


EDITH MOORHOUSE 


Edxth MoonnousE, O.B.E., was Senior Advisor for 
Primary Education for Oxfordshire L.EA. for 22 years. Before 
taking up her appointment in Oxfordshire, she taught for many 
years in a variety of schooh in the West Biding of Yorkshire and 
in Hertfordshire, where she was Head of an AU Age Rural School; 
she then became an Education Lecturer at Wall Hall Training 
College in Hertfordshire. 


Teaching in the Twenties 

Forty years ago the emphasis in teacher training was on the techniques 
of holding the attention of a class of chQdren: the question at the ap- 
propriate moment when attention began to lapse, the raising of an 
eyebrow, the quick drawing on the blackboard. It ivas believed that 
the span of attention w’as short, as indeed Jt was if the teacher had no 
histrionic ability or the lesson had no relevance to the interests or 
experience of the children. The teacher stood in front of the class of 
children of one age-group who sat in straight rows facing the black- 
board and talked to and questioned the children for much of the day; 
the children copied notes from the blackboard or answered questions 
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in writing. TJic tcaclicr was concerned with a cl.'iss of cliildren and Iiad 
Uicreforc to aim at tin- average, so Uiat gifted elilldnn were licld baeV 
and the less able childrim floundered and lapsed into lazinrti or 
naughtiness. Of course, there were alwap some gifted teachers wlio 
inspired children by their enthusiasm and helped along U>e lame 
ducks. Playtimes, midmoming and mid.iftenioon bri-aVa were' neces* 
sar>', because children had a static life and in many schools they wmild 
rush on to the flat stretch of unchallctiging asph.alt playground, knock* 
ing and pushing and generally “letting go." Drill, drawing, and hand* 
work were considered somewhat as frills or relaxation and demanded 


little im.agination or creative ability. In fact, the timetable was very 
subject conscious and was divided Into half-hour and hour pcriorls. 
Every day, by law, bad to start with wonhip and svas folimved by 
scripture (R.E.) and then arithmetic. English was divided into read- 
ing, composition, handwriting, spelling, slictation, English grammar 
and comprchciasion, literature and poetry, and in that order of im- 
portance. In addition, there were periods of drill or plij-slcal training, 
history, geography, nature study, drawing, h.andwork, and singing. 
On the whole, each subject was treatc'd in Isolation and the empliasis 
was on instruction. Tliis “mcUiod* did not adwiuatcly eater to Uic 
mixed abilities in each class, con.scqucntly many head teachers 
streamed” their sclioob; Uie brighli-st children were put together in 
one class and slow learners in another. Dig schools had A, D, C, and D 
streams, and class teaching was then thought to be possible. Some 
teachers, however, held fast to tlic \icsv that streaming children Irad 
many disadvantages and thought Uial segregation was bad socially; Uic 
A-stream children tended to be priggislj, tlic D-sUcam ones felt re- 
jected. There was a tendency towards assigning the best and bri^itcst 
teaclicrs to the brightest children and the ordinary, uninspired teach- 
ers to the slow learners. 


Presenldaij FarnUtj or Vertical Grouping 

However, a big change has taken place in many parts of Britain and 
'"'“"'■"g been largely abandoned, 
orn ngc-gronps have been deliberately 

a a, Of oort'"! 

e P g, and you mil find in a primary school of 580 children for 
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example, sLx parallel classes of children from five to seven years of 
age, four parallel classes of seven-plus to nine-plus, and four parallel 
classes of nine-plus to eleven-plus, instead of t%vo classes of children 
in each of the sev'en age-groups in A and B streams. Of necessity, the 
family-grouping pattern is traditional in the rural scliools, but Uie 
smaller niunber of chUdren in each class is an added advantage. 

One finds on entering many primary schools today that for most 
of the day a number of diflferent ai^vitics will be going on concur- 
rently in each classroom or group of rooms. One group of children may 
be painting, another doing craftwork; some cliildren may be reading 
for pleasure, some doing research on a particular interest from boola; 
other children may be writing; some may be cooking, others using 
clay; some painting, some making books; some may be doing mathe- 
matics, and some working out a scientific problem. Children are get- 
ting their own materials and equipment as required and putting them 
back. The teacher cannot be seen at once, for there is no longer a 
“front*' of the class and he/she may be somewhere in the room, sitting 
by a child discussing his work and giving it further impetus. One is 
struck fay tlio initiative of the children, by their participation and in- 
volvement, by their sense of reqjonsibility and self-discipline. To the 
uninitiated the impression is that the children con get on without a 
teacher, for they are working in a purposeful way; but, in fact, this 
engrossment is because the teaclrer has prepared a stimulating environ- 
ment and because she knovvs each child and his achievements and 
can See who is needing help at any particidar moment — a word of 
approval or sign of interest will be suflident to encourage many chil- 
dren to work out their onm ideas. 

In this situation tliere is a completely different atmosphere; an 
entirely different relationship exists between teaclier and cliild from 
that in a formal teacher/class situation. Formerly, the teacher depended 
on histrionic ability, force of personality, or projection of fear to dis- 
cipline his class; today, there is mutual respect berivecn teacher and 
child, and between the child in relation to other cliildren and adults. 
Of course there are times when the teacher calls the class (family) 
together for discussion, to share poetry, stories, to sing and make music 
togetlicr, to do movement and drama. On otlicr occasions, classes (fam- 
ilies) join together to watdi a television program or see films; some- 
times the whole school gathers togelbor to worship, to celebrate 
sometliing good, to e-xpcricncc togetherness, so that the pattern is 
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changing almost imperceptibly from an indhidual to group situations 
of varying sizes, according to the needs of the moment. 


Fundflmenffll Frinctpfcj Bchmd a Tcac 7 icr/C/iiW Relationship 

Two fundamental principles underlie these changes from a formal 
teacher/class relationship to a Icachcr/child relationship— from teach- 
ing to learning. First, there is a real appreciation and deep understand- 
ing of the uniqueness of each child. (Altlmugh much glib talk centers 
around individual differences, in many schools age is still sacrosanct 
and intellectual, emotional, and social differences arc ignored.) The 
second principle is that cliildren learn from experience, from explora- 
tion, and from active participation in discovery. 


riBST riUNaPLE! APPnEOATION OF IN'OmnUAL DirFEHE-NCES 

We arc very aware of the differences of cliildren who come into our 
schools at five years of age. Home backgrounds may vary enormously 
from the private house with a big garden offeriDg many challenges to 
the isolated cottage, the council house, the soulless estate, llie high flat 
—from city, urban or semiurban, to rural surroundings. Some children 
arrive at school socially adjusted and with a great facility in using 
language, because their parents have talked with them, shared their 
interests, encouraged contact and communication with their peers and 
wlh other adults. Such children appear intelligent and ready to meet 
the challenge of school. Other chOdren arrive shy, timid, and tongue- 
tied, for they have been overprotected. shielded from physical contact 
and communication xvith other chUdren. Others arrive aggressive, ph>'S- 
ically virile, but with a very limited x-ocabulary. for they have had to 
fend for themselves and are accustomed to such expletives and corn- 
man as, Come ini Go outi Shut upl”; they appear less intelligent, 
less knowledgeable, because language as we teachers use it has not 
been developed. Children n£ fam, workers are braughl up in isolation 
and Me ofter, speeehless for weeks and even months; for them, going 
c 00 an eing one of many in an enclosed space is a traumatic 
“ ■>'’> apparent imme- 
could m deprived of preschool language 

wfarf.i I'T"’'' “djusU verbose child, 

all aware of the consequences of illness, of hospitalization, of 
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broken homes, of homes that lack harmony, of parents that are neurotic, 
overindulgent, or negligent. We know that the innate potential ability 
of each child %’aries enormously; but what that potential is cannot be 
assessed too early in a cbilds develr^ment, because of the socioeco- 
nomic and emotional influences that act upon him. Children learn in 
different ways and at different rates, so tliat age is by no means the 
criterion for a stage of devefopmenL If we think of cliildren learning 
to walk We know that there is a tvidc variation in the age at rvhich 
they achieve this skill. We do not expect every child to walk at a given 
age. We also know that they achieve this sldll in different ways: some 
children crawl using hands and knees, others hands and feet, some 
children push themselves with one leg outstretched — the other tucked 
under. In fact, the child wants to move and finds its own way of doing 
so. Some children stay at this stage for a long time, others for a short 
time; then they stand and finally walk. But some children seem to cut 
out the preliminaries and concentrate their efforts on standing and 
then walking. The same is true of tltlldrcn learning to talk. The age at 
which this skill is achieved varies enormously, as well as die way in 
>v})ich the skill is achieved. Some children follow what to izs seems a 
logical sequence of sounds, words, phrases, and sentences; but other 
children talk in a language of their o%vn and may be rivo or two-and-a* 
half years of age before they talk the language wo understand— and 
then talk quite Jluently! If wc tliink of children learning to read, we 
know that some children see and recognize paltems early and need 
little help in acquiring tlie skill, but others at a later stage seem to 
benefit by the use of a logical sequence of techniques. Because the rate 
of growtii and development of children before the age of five is so 
terrific, individual differences and reactions to learning situations arc 
very apparent in school. Wc need to appreciate tliat these differences 
continue bc>’ond childhood and tliat we must accept and provide for 
them in our primary schools. 

It follows from tlicsc considerations tliat there is no real purpose 
in organizing children into age-groups, for in a class of children ivho arc 
six chronologically there will be clilldrcn wlio are four, five, six, seven, 
eight, or nine intellectually and children vrilh an equally wide scatter 
of social and emotional maturity. It is possible to cater to tlicse differ- 
ences in a cliiss of six-ycar-old diildrm, for example, if the work is 
planned on an individual Iwsis. but there are many advantages in a 
family or vertically grouped class. Let us look at a class with children 
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of five, six, or seven-year-olds in it. In such a class there is a Nvider 
scatter of intellectual differences, but children arc not so acutely aware 
of them; the gifted five-year-old can stretch his intellectual ability 
alongside a six- or seven-year-old, and yet satisfy his emotional needs 
with the younger children, whereas the less gifted seven-year-old can 
work at the five-year-old level intellectually but with his age-peers in 
practical and creative work. If the teacher’s attitude is right in accept- 
ing each individual for his true worth, tlien feelings of superiority or 
inferiority do not arise. If a teacher has a class of children of five to 
seven-plus, then he naturally collects materials and equipment to cover 
and more than cover that age-range, so that children arc more likely 
to satisfy their intellectual needs. If one is concerned with the develop- 
ment of the whole personality of a child and not only with the learning 
of basic skills, then much of the education is absorbed and cannot be 
measured and passed on to another teacher, so that it Is an advantage 
if the children are at least two years with one teacher. So often at the 
end of a school year teachers deplore the passing up of their children, 
for they know them well; they know how to get the best out of them 
and are sure that they could take them so much further if only they had 
them longer. I have heard even beginning teachers say, “Thank good- 
ness I shan’t have a sea of new faces next term. Half of my class Nvill 
know me, know what I expect and where the equipment is, and I shall 
know them.” 


SECOND PRlNCaPLE; aULDREN EEAUN FROM EXPERIENCE 

The second principle underlying primary education is that all chd- 
dren leam through discovery. Learning is as natural as breathing, for 
each child IS bom svith an urge to investigate and find out A baby is 
^st mto a world with which he has to come to terms; he needs to 
tad out hrs mvn powers, the natnre of the world around him, and even- 
toally how his own powers can infinence that world. The baby’s world 
LisZ mother or substitute mother, who 

Ce fte S i” '“ve- At the same 

^th wLt ® ** 'tobs and body can do- 

toW M ,!r' gr-Pirig of hoo'3'’ 

faction and awiirTness°o'£'ir™'^“ 

world era<lii.iU w* j powers and strength. The child s 

amuy. neighbors, and fnends; Uie physical world widens, becomes 
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somctliing more tJian cot and pram. There are bigger spaces to be ex- 
plored and more objects lying about A busy mother pops her child 
in tlie playpen with a variety of tilings to play witli while she gets on 
will* her household chores. WTrat docs tlic child do? Picks up each 
object, handles it, pokes it \vilh a Gngcr, bangs it on the floor, .shakes it 
(for it might make noise), puts it in Ills moiitfi (for it might be tasty), 
sniffs it (for it mlgltt even haw a smell), inspects it (for brightly 
colored objects attract attention). The child is learning about things 
through his serwes. He is not consciously aware that he is learning, 
nor perhaps is his mother, but he is absorbing qualities of these objects 
and discovering his owm powers over them. From his many and varied 
p-sperienccs the child comes to appreciate hartlness, softness, sharpness, 
roimdness, weight (heaviness and lightness), and size (big and little). 
He perceives that this material conforms, and that resists, that colors 
var)’, and so on. The adult will occasionally share Uiesc experiences 
witli the child and add another dimension, namely that of words, which 
the child u'lll imitate and eventually associate ulth an object or action. 
We know from e-xporicncc that chUdren vary widely in their reaction to 
tliis use of w*ords and in their powers of retention. There is no need 
to teach a child to mos’c if he sees an object he %vant$; U)e natural urge 
to Gnd out motiN'atcs the child to get the object in his own way. 
Through hfs outi powers and by his o«vn experiences a clrild ^vlU find 
that he can pull himself up and, after many bumps, find be can stand 
and evCTtually walk. Adults pioWdo tlie right environment, stable 
objects for the cliild to use (so that there are not too many failures) 
and, of course, they smile and speak encouraging words of approval. 
Tlie child responds and tries again and again until he finds be can 
take his weight on liis feet and make a few steps. In the early stages 
an adult band is offered, then a finger, until the child suddenly feels 
his power to walk and revels in liis independence. This moment is 
truly wonderful for us— to w'tness a child’s body rejoicing in its free- 
dom and success. 

The child’s world is now very much extended— a wider world to 
be explored. ^Vhat happens if you go for a walk witli a toddler (I put 
it this way advisedly, for so many adults lake the child, who then has 
to concentrate on the act of walking in order to keep the pace)? It 
t.'ikes a Jong time to go a short distance, if the child takes charge. I 
recall going once with Kcisteen who picked up a tw'ig, looked at it, 
rubbed her hand along it, tapped her left hand with it, and then 
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toddled on dragging it with her. Tlierc liad been a storm and sand had 
collected in tlio gutter. Quite by accident her sticlc made a mark on 
the sand. Kersteen became aware of Uns, she stopped and drew pat- 
terns. Then her eye caught sight of a grate in tlio gutter, she looked at 
it, crouched and looked more closely, stamped on it, then poked her 
stick tlirough the bars, when she managed to find the space. Having 
explored that situation she moved on. I steered her off tlic road into a 
lane, but there was a field gate that liad to be climbed with great effort 
and strange antics and some frustration until, finally, a helping hand 
was accepted. Jumping off the gale she became aware of fallen leaves 
and had a glorious time kicking them and enjoying tlie movement and 
crackling sound. We finally returned to see an anxious motlicr who 
thought I must have walked her miles, but in fact we had been not 
many yards from home. 


Resources of School Community 

There is no sudden change in the growth and development of children 
at five years of age, when children in England arc required to attend 
school. The need for cliildrcn to explore and discover is still funda- 
mental to learning, and the advantage of attending school Is tliat the 
environment can be contrived, both in and out of the building, to meet 
this need. Many children are deprived of space, materials, experiences, 
freedom, and companionship in their home background; but all these 
needs can be provided at school. 


MATERIAL OPPORTUNITT 

Materials of every land should be available: basic materials, such 
as sand, water, clay, and wood; a collection of junk, boxes, containers 
of every size and shape in wood, cardboard, and plastic; a wide variety 
of cardboMd and paper in different shapes, sizes, thicknesses, and 
CO ors, paints (water, oil and emulsion), pens, charcoal, pencils, a 
rancly of brushes, crayons, In fact aU Irintb of media for maWng marb 
that a chtia can explore; a variety of pastes and glues that do the job 
expected of them; scissors that cut; benches, a vice, arrd tools; an assort- 
ment of matenals to strobe and use-velvet. sUk. satin, wool, cotton, 
hnen. fur, nylon. Each item has a diHerent quality that can only be 
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fully appreciated by handling and using and coming to terms with the 
discipline they impose. All these materials may be used at the child’s 
own stage of development and maturity; one child might be at the 
stage of pitting his own strength against boxes and plants and yet ^ 
able to join in with a group of children of varying ages md abilities 
who are constructing a telescope or a space ship— that will hold sev- 
eral children— imaginative, constructive work which is the basis of 

mathematics. , , , 

Some children explore paint, finding out what it does, what hap- 
pens when colors are mixed, what are the effects of thick and thin 
paints, while other children of the same age have reached the stage of 
recognizing pictures in what they have done, and shll others teow 
from the outset what it is they want to paint The needs of these indi- 
vidual children cannot be met. therefore, by demonstratioi^r instruc- 
tion. but only by their own choice and erpenences, 
experiments rvith materials wiU lead to work of quite a ’“Sl' degTO 
of mastery and skill by the time the children are elev^ 
skill in modelling, pottery, sculpture, in prinHng and dyemg of ma- 
terials. of lino-cuts and wood engraving, of spm^g, ™ 

wea^g, of bonk making, and many other crate. ^ 

made ffr children to live through an adult world, whereby Aey m y 
“ok dress up, have their clinics and hospiials, tea partie^. shops a^ 
S, There Lt be table, where children can go to 
avanahle in the book- bays for those who wont to come to terms wtdi 

books. 


miAnLENGiNC twvmoNicENT children 

Life itself is a challenge, and from the day they me boro 

are exposed to challenges that 1“™ challenge at the 
of teaching is to P-™' do can 
right time; too great an expect nfnllv from the sbuggle 

diconrage the child, make him withdrew menmlly fr^^the^s^ 

and become lazy or rebel “’.™ socially adjusted and with 

of brilliant parents who amvrf U '■'= 

a great Mmmand of briUisn, boy. However, as 

to be what everyone expected interest and was con- 

he passed through the school expected of 

sidered idle, because ho was not U'mg up 
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him. In desperation he was given a test tliat revealed that lie had by 
no means inherited the innate nbllit)' of his parents and Uiat Uic 
hard struggle to respond to challenges l>cyond his ability had l>ewmc 
too great and he had withdrawn and put on an attitude of laziness. 
His early success has been because of his socioeconomic baeVground 
and interested parents. On the other hand, we have all met individuals 
who arc not stretched to capacity, wlio arc not challenged, and who 
become bored and troublesome. Tliis need for the right challenge was 
brought home to me when sitting on a drive one hot day with a baby 
at the crawling stage who found enjoyment in pulling out grass from 
amongst the gravel. If he had to lug liard and succeeded, his whole 
being oozed satisfaction; but if he could not pull llie grass out in 
spite of his effort then he showed Intense displeasure, and I stepped 
in to help. I found that if I loosened tlic sod loo much and he could 
pull it out without effort he was completely fnistrated and unsatisfied. 
I had to loosen it just sufficiently for him to have to use effort and to 
feel his own power. It is impossible to meet tins individual need if 
a class of children arc being instructed. A group or class of children 
can be inspired and share enthusiasms and experiences tvitlr a tcacljcri 
for much of what is valuable In education can be la\jght and absorbed; 
but a learning situation that demands understanding must be personal 
and individual. 


PimiCAL CONDITIONS 

The school building itself can cither be a help or a hindrance, 
depending on whether it was built long ago, when instruction was tlic 
order of the day, or planned to meet the present philosophy. However, 
teachers who believe in discovery transform old buddings, exploit all 
the advantages of waU space and. by slaUful use of furniture, create 
xvorh areas for reading, for writing activities, for mathematical and 
sciratific experiments, for practical experiences, and for music so that 
chil^en know where to go and where to find equipment for the par- 
bcular Job in hand. But this is only the shcU; it is what the teachers put 
mto aese areas that makes the difference, what materials and objects 
ihey d^pky and celebrat^-thiogs for the chUdren to look at. to hold, 

1a ^ form, pattern, color. 

ea ers need to be very aware of their own background and 
^gmze the possibilities of extending the childrens background by 
then own contributions. ^ 
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opponruNiTiES for exploration 

Maldng discoveries alwut llie Uimgs bi school is only one aspect 
of learning; there is a world outside to be esplored, be it rural or 
urban. So often we look for the spectacul.ar when, in fact, children 
choose what seems to us inslgnlBcant For esample, one teacher took a 
group of children to a bridge; to the left was a woollen mill and to the 
right were Uie grounds surrounding abbey- niins. His intention wm lor 
the children to study and draw comparisons but, in fact, a snail at- 
tracted the attenUon of one boy. His interest and qu^tions aromed 
the interest of tlic group, and snails became the topic duit snowballed 
into an intensive study, to which the help of the British Museum win 
drawn. Books were made and snail patterns appeared on P->P" ““ 
material. Wiat was important was not so much the inloroiation ^ut 
snails which the children had gleaned, but tlieir attitude Here w^ a 
challenge, a field for erploration. They had to discover 
they eedd find answers to their quesUons and then eommumcale then 
»ee orally, in svriting, in creative and pracbcal work using all 

their skilb and learning new ones. u. ,~lored 

It becomes necessary to estend the environment to 1* 
sUll furtlier, for children as they grow older need espenenera or w 
transportaJon is involved; perhaps a visit to “ 
theatre a fire station, bus or raUw-ay station, a hbra^. P 

in Oxfordshire groups of rural schMU 

mini-bus for their common “<=■ ^ resources and 

the schools closer togetlicr, they 'e fnrther afield for their 

their teachers’ skUls and have been able to go further afield 

explorations. 

COMMUNICATION MEDU htvt^ their o\vn specific 

One must always be “'r. ’^fltl^eats aflTome or found 
interests; they mi^t have had exploited by the teacher 

sometliing on the way „„ exploration of his 

xvho is ready to discins an emnot 

mvn. Mass media at komo ^ television program or a film can 

bo ignored. It might well , e„e or more children at 
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pletcly involved and need to communicate in some fonn and extend 
their knowledge. They might turn to books for further Information, 
or for identification. Some need to \mtc about their experiences; it 
miglit be a factual and a logical description, it might be a piece of 
imaginative writing, poetic prose, or wise. Some miglit need to set up 
an experiment, some, to formulate data they have collected. Otlicrs 
may want to communicate their experiences in some creative form in 
paint, wood, clay, wool. Children can find natural materials in their 
journeys of discovery and by using them discover the qualities and 
discipline of the materials they use. Some children may find inspira- 
tion in the sounds they hear and return to experiment in poetry or 
music maldng. 

It is obvious that children bursting with enthusiasm can not all 
be interested in the same thing at the same time, hence a variety of 
activities go on at the same time in the classroom and its cnvaronmcnl. 
Some children know exactly what lliey want to do and get on wth it. 
Hence the teacher is free to listen and give guidance to tJiosc less sure 
of themselves and, through questions and discussion, lead those "’ho 
are ready first to a deeper and wider consideration of their task. 


BOOKS 

Although firsthand experiences, which stimulate interests and tlic 
need to communicate, aided and developed by the acquisition of basic 
skills, are the basis of primary education, a very important extension 
of the child s own environment is through books. A child may find a 
fossil that can be identified and described, drawn and written about — 
an activity that might well be perfectly satisfying for a child at one 
stage of development. However, the fossil's exciting story and sig- 
nificance can only be fully appreciated by knowledge of its origin, for 
which the child needs to turn to books. Therefore books— not in sets 
but mdtoidufll books-on every land of subject and aspect of the 
world around us, past and present, and at every reading level, must 
be at hand for immediate reference. 


But pother world of books is of the greatest importance, namely 
that of hteramre— the world of story and poetry. Here is another 
enwonment in which the duld can live in imagination, a world in 
vtuch penonal problems can be resolved and understood a world of 

« of fictional future, 

world of gods, goddesses, heroes and heroines, explorers, discoverers, 
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adventurers, great people, ordinary folk, children, animals, and toys. 
ThroJigh literature the children meet good and evil, justice and injus- 
tice, kindness and cruelty, love and hate. An appreciation of these 
values throws a grave responsibility on tlic teachers in their choice of 
books and the balance of wrlues and vices, the values of which the 
child \vill absorb. 

This world of literature may be shared by teachers and children, 
for we all love somebody to read to us. A teacher can choose b^ks 
ttTitten in bnguage rich in sound and content beyond the capabilities 
of the fumbling reader and so enrich and extend the language of the 
listener. One decs not tench children to rvritc poetry hot rnther one 
erposK diem to erpcrionces end hngnage and love of words so fta 
tho only ndctinale expression of a given experience is through poeho 
writing. At times, of course, cluldren need to "• 

Ues going on around them into a private world of toVs and read to 
tolves, so that a rvido variety of stories at all levels of readmg 
mailer must be at hand for them to enjoy. 

In selecting boohs, quality of content, language, dlustabon and 
producdc^ls of great Im’port^e and should no. be entoly saed 6 «d 
i quantity; ther^iould he some boohs “n 

pleLre in handling, whedier they can read h™ J j"" 

cliildren strohe the photograph of an animal m *o ^ h 
Finding suffleien. boohs used to he our o^of seSon 

Of childrens ^hs arc P-f;;^:t;':LrPuErare 
therefore, has become more and nw po discovery is 

to provide what ^1^00^0. taie for granted dia. 

LflSsZhs published ere right for ^ 

ANTMAI5 in school, hut I pcr- 

OpinioQS vary about the Keep g contact with living 

son^Iy believe that children n o ^ wonder of creation, 

diings. How else can d.ey ,>-<’ 7 JX,,“'Ttl l.ae. has an im- 
of die cycle of It turn- 

portant effect on attitudes tm i,nTidlinc animals, particularly 

emotional problems are ^ol^e j ^ be loved. If animals 

for the children who desperately need to love 
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pletely involved and need to communicate in some form and extend 
their knowledge. They might turn to books for further information, 
or for identification. Some need to write about their experiences; it 
mi^t be a factual and a logical description, it might be a piece of 
imaginative v-Titing, poetic prose, or verse. Some might need to set up 
an experiment, some, to formulate data they have collected. Otliers 
may want to communicate their experiences in some creative form in 
paint, wood, clay, wool. Children can find natural materials in their 
journeys of discovery and by using them discover tlic qualities and 
discipline of the materials they use. Some children may find inspira* 
Hon in the sounds they hear and return to experiment in poetry or 
music making. 

It is obvious that children bursting with enthusiasm can not all 
be interested in the same thing at the same time, hence a ^'aricty of 
actirities go on at the same time in the classroom and its environment. 
Some children know exactly what they want to do and get on xvith it. 
Hence the teacher is free to listen and ^ve guidance to tlioso less sure 
of themselves and, through questions and discussion, lead those who 
are ready first to a deeper and xvider consideration of their task. 


Although firsthand experiences, which stimulate interests and the 
need to communicate, aided and developed by the acquisition of basic 
skills, are the basis of primary education, a very important extension 
of the child’s own environment is through books. A child may find a 
fossil that can be identified and described, drawn and written about — 
an activity that might well be perfectly satisfying for a child at one 
stage of development. However, the fossO’s exciting story and sig- 
nificance can only be fully appreciated by knowledge of its origin, for 
which Ae chUd needs to turn to books. Therefore books-not in sets 
but mdtoidufll books— on every kind of subject and aspect of the 
world around us, past and present, and at every reading level, must 
be at hand for immediate reference. 

But another world of book is of the greatest taportaoce, namely 
that of hteratare-thc world of story and poetry. Here is another 

^ “ imagination, a world in 

ch personal pmblems can be resolved and understood, a world of 

rtruTT o' *0 fio«onaI future, 

a world of gods, goddesses, heroes and heroines, explorers, discoverers. 
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advcnttirers, groat people, orclinai)’ folk, children, animals, and toys. 
Through literature the children meet good and e\il, iiistice and injus- 
tice, kindness and cruelly, low and hate. An appreciation of these 
values throws a grave responsibility on tlie teaclicrs in their choice of 
books and the balance of s-irtucs and wees, the stiIucs of which the 
cliild will absorb. 

This w-orld of literature may he shared by teachers and children, 
for we all love somebody to read to us. A teacher can choose books 
WTritten in language rich in sound and content beyond the capabilities 
of the himbling reader and so cnricli and extend the language of the 
listeners. One does not tcacb children to write poetry but rather one 
exposes them to experiences and language and love of words so that 
the only adequate expression of a given experience is through poetic 
writing. At times, of course, children neeil to ^\^thdraw from llie activi- 
ties going on around them into a private ^^orfd of boots and read for 
tliemselves, so that a wide variety of stories at all levels of reading 
matter must be at band for them to enjoy. 

In selecting bools, quality of content, language, illustration, and 
production is of great importance and should not be entirely sacriGoed 
to quantity; there should be some books that the children get sheer 
pleasure In handling, whether they can read them or not. I have seen 
cliildrcn stroke the photograph of an animal as though it were real. 
Finding sufficient books use<f to be our problem, but today thousands 
of cluldrcn's books arc produced each year; the process of selection 
tlicrcforc, has become more and more important. Publishers arc aatlous 
to provide what teachers ^v•a^t, but so often Uic joy of discovery is 
taken away from the child. Wc teachers cannot take for granted that 
all cluldren’s books published arc riglit for our children. Books, sup- 
plemented nowadays by slides and tapes, cannot take the place of 
experience but add to and enrich tlic child's own personality. 


\KrMAI.S 

Opinions vary about tlie keeping of animals in school, but 1 per- 
sonally believe tliat children ne«l to come into contact wth living 
things. How else can they become aware of Uic w'onder of creation, 
of tlie cycle of life, of birtfi, and of dcatlj? This contact has an im- 
portant effect on attitudes toward life, to creatures and people, htany 
emotional problems arc solved through handling onimals, particularly 
for the aiildrcn who desperately need to Jove and be loved. If animals 
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are kept, they must be cared for, properly housed, cleaned, and fed, 
which is a discipline in itself. Animals can also be the source of very 
interesting work at all stages of development I have seen the attitudes 
of boys change towards creatures. I recall one boy sa>ing, “Dragon 
flies! I kills ’em.” Later, when guinea pigs were introduced into the 
school, he became closely involved with tlieir care and his attitude 
changed. I recall Fred, a boy who was a bully and twisted smaller 
children’s arms; he was, in fact, E.S.N. (educationally subnormal), and 
obviously felt inadequate. Goats were introduced to the school com- 
munity. Fred, whose one achievement was tliat he could knock nails 
into wood better than anyone else, constructed the goat house and 
manger. He took an interest in the goats, both on school days and at 
weekends and holidays, under some supen-ision. As a result, Fred 
found his place, and his bullying stopped. Problems are attached to 
the keeping of animals, but none are insoluble; and the effect on atti- 
tude towards living things is worth trouble, time, and patience. 


FLAKTS 

The care of living plants, indoors and outdoors, the close observa- 
tion and sustained study of what the children see happening before 
their very eyes will inculcate the scientific attitude, which is desperately 
important— an accumulation of predigested scientific facts do not help 
a cluld to come to terms wth his environment, nor \vith his life. Life 
is to be lived, not taught 

Developments in other aspects of education, in movement, physical 
education, and drama are based on the same principles: the unique- 
ness of each chad and the need for each child to discover himself and 
come to terms with the world around him. We teachers are more con- 
cerned with a balance of experiences— literary, scientific, creative, 
a^thetic, practical, and spiritual — than with subjects, and more Avith 
the whoTraess and harmony of growth— physical. inteUectual, social, 
and emotional— than with instruction and academic learning. 


TE.AaiERS (human BESOURCEs) 

^W(!n cMdren W been treed fnim the limits of achievement that 
teacher m a formal sitnation imposed, their accomplishments at times 

Mwe,^” Hidden talents, potentials, and 

^teis have W rmealed, not only in learning sitnaKons, but in the 
tvay they conduct their aSairs. They are able to assess situations and 
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react ^vith spontaneotis gcx>d sense and willi proper pride and dignity. 
If teachers are to help children to grow up in this way, they must be 
acutely aware of wljat is ui lijcir environment and indeed within them* 
seU’CS and discover the creative element in all learning. So many teach- 
ers were taught and trained in a purely academic way. Now they must 
to welcome the new plulosophy: tliat is, only by sliaring creative 
e.Tpen’enct5, in p.-iijiling, drawing, poel/y, in making music, in move- 
ment, or dance can they themselves find fulfillment and confidence 
anti so Ijccome scnsilizetl enough to bo able to recognize the hidden 
graces and latent talents of their children. 



2. How Children Take 
Responsibility for Their 
Learning 

MARIE MUIR 

Marie Muir received her Diploma in Social Studies at 
the University of London and teas tutor to the course for Mature 
Students at Coventry College of Education. She has had fifteen 
years' experience in studying, visiting, and tvorhng in indepen- 
dent progressive schools. She has lectured on Social Sciences 
seven years in a teachers’ training college and twelve years in the 
Education Department of Coventnj College of Education. 

"^yhat matters is not what we leam but how w’e leam it” This state- 
ment is familiar to those who discuss and read about contemporary de- 
velopments in educational theory and practice and it seems relevant to 
the subject of responsibility for learning. 

In the early days of English primary-school education, ends were 
{in official eyes at least) more important than means. Teachers were 
paid according to the results they obtained, not according to their 
methods of teaching. Results w’ere assessed in terms of how much chil- 
^en had learned at regular intervals in their schooling, in the areas 
o readmg, writing, and arithmetic. Hoto this learning had been ac- 
quired did not seem to be a pertinent matter for investigation. In this 
century, and particularly in the past twenty years, the means by which 

1C 
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learning has taken place are held to be at least as important as its end 
products. 

Like most challenging statements, the one quoted here needs care- 
ful scrutiny. What children learn is nes-er unimportant; but if we take 
the view that the attitudes, bebefs, and values that are learned during 
Uic years in school count lor more than the facts acquired and memo- 
rized, if we think that Uic ability and the desire to go on Icamuig 
beyond those years arc valuable criteria of tire svorth of the educatrve 
process, tlicn how children learn is inerdricably bound up with what 
they learn. Tlrus, helping them to take increasing responsibility for 
their learning becomes a major consideraHon tluoughout therr years m 


lust to say tliat it is a good thing to make children responsible tor 
their learning docs not take us far. We have to determine what respnn- 
sibility lor learning involves and define the areas to wWclr 
sibility seems appropriate. Do we mean ''S 

how "o learn, when to leam-^r aU of these? And what rs the teacher 

responslbihty? In this cl.apter I shaU ^ r'n r^h nrimfr^ 
headings the interpretation that a growing 

schooU are putting upon tire concept of responsib.hty for learn, ng. 


Besponsibililtj for What To Learn 
Responsibility for what chUdren learn in schod 

bertter to say ‘responsibility for what eon ing 

are all a^vare that it is one thing to pro«de ^ learned) has 

certain things and another to ensure “d toachei in 

traditionally been „„ f„rtunate in having a large 

varying proportions. tea should be more than 

share in tills responsibility. The r ^ 

sleeping partners rn the decisioru j, implicit in doc- 

tent of their learning is not new interest, through ejperience 

trines of education through p a^ children tliemselves are good 

-in any theory that jchools were the first 

judges of what 1 p„t tlris principle into prac- 

rcrNlta"rSgn:X of in^rtschoob for children ag^ 
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seven years are paying increasing attention to this idea, and in recent 
years it has penetrated into our junior schools, for children of seven to 
eleven. 

Responsibility for deciding what to learn talccs different forms at 
different stages of the primary-school years. One condition is essential 
at all stages: there must be opportunities for choice in what can be 
learned, because none of us can exercise responsibility without choice. 
In English infant scliools, opportunities for choice behveen different 
kinds of learning began in a small way. I remember my mother once 
telling me that the highlight of my own infant-school days (now fifty 
years behind me) was the occasion when I rushed home to tell her 
that a great treat was in store: on the following Friday afternoon we 


were to be allowed to choose between drawing with colored crayons 
and cutting out fancy doilies from newspapers. (She told me, too, how 
the agony of exercising this unaccustomed choice kept me awake half 
the ni^t) 

From the 1930’$ on, some of our infant schools were including 
in their day a 'hasic skills" period that allowed duldrcn a certain 
amount of choice beUveen reading, writing, and arithmetic. The same 
sdiools— and sometimes others— also Introduced the “activity" period, 
in which the choice of what to do was defined not by the teacher but 
by the materials and equipment available in each classroom. The same 
years saw the introduction into a few junior schools of “centers of 


interest or projects combining work in several subjects and pursued 
over a period of vv'eeks or months, for part of every day or ev’ery vv'cek. 
Responsibility for what to leam, in this kind of work, was usually 
shared by teachers and children: sometimes the choice w'as made by 
teachers, based on their knowledge of the interests and background of 
a particular class of children; sometimes content and organization were 
foimulated by joint discussion between teachers and children, with 
children making the final decisions. This approach involved collective 
rather than individual responsibility. 

^ Today, ^ increasing number of mfant and junior schools are work- 
mg along lines that encourage and develop individual responsibiUty 
for what IS learned. Areas of choice have been widened in two wa>’s: 
fnr stimulating materials that call 

proportion of time spent in school 
g hich such choice may he eiercised. New buildings planned 
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to meet the new kind of organization contribute to this freedom, as 
well. A primary-school building that makes it possible for children and 
teachers to move from one activity to another or from one classroom to 
anotlier svith a minimum of trouble enables us to provide greater 
variety of activities. Thus, we can make more effective use of equip- 
ment and teachers’ individual interests and contributions than in an 
older building, in whicli it is less easy to deviate from the "one class, 
one teacher, one classroom" idea. But, in old buildings as well as new, 
primary-school children now find opportunities for pursuing in their 
own way and at their own pace lands of learning that traditionally 
have depended on teaching by adults rather than exploration by chff- 
dren; tables, comets, or alcoves are stocked xvith materials that 
invite handling, looking, listening, using, experimenting, and question- 


Now, to choose what you do in school does not inevitably mean, of 
course, taking responsibility for what you learn. Before you can be 
responsible for something, you have to become aware of its natrire and 
understand it. Children take time to become asvare of "le^mr as a 
eonseious pursuit. In the earliest primary-school years, Uie tan^ of 
learning that teachers wish to encourage often happen 
in the Murse of pursuing other ends. For instance, Ure problems tot 
face two six-year-olds using building blocks of various s.z« to make 
a model garage can help tlrem toward an ^ 

of area; attitudes of cooperation can begin to ^w m 
accomplish something beyond the capacities of 
his owm. But the extent to which these concepts 
and are understood well enough to be applied ” 
pends on their teacher’s abiUty to provide -"-'^’-M't'dcrsS 
and ask questiorrs tot encourage such 

ing. It is dilScult to say, therefore, that choosing what ^hey do al™,s 
results in children’s taking responsibility for 
they know not what they have teamed until adults WP 
particular instances to general principles. len, i < y 

they learn can become feasible. the foster- 

A gro^^ing number of our primary schools now consider the foster 
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ing of tViis responsibility as one of their most important functions. This 
has meant a new approach to curriculum planning, to methods of 
teaching, and to resources for learning. 

Children can exercise responsibility for deciding what to Icam 
only if they are consulted in advance about the content of their learn- 
ing — and only if the purpose of tlic proposed learning is explained to 
them. In schools that try to encourage this responsibility, we find fre- 
quent consultation between teachers and children about plans for 
future work. With the under-eights these consultations usually take 
place informally as teachers move around listening to and observing 
problems about current work and suggesting possible solutions and 
new developments to individual children or small groups. 

As a result of these observations and discussions, from time to time, 
a teacher selects common difficulties or deficiencies and arranges a 
“helping time” for dealing with them or for sharing suggestions about 
further possibilities of extending work in hand. Helping times may be 
used to explain techniques of handling materials, suggest ways of find- 
ing out information, give information that is not available to children 
from other sources, or improve achievement in reading, writing, or 
mathematical skills. One helping time may be given to demonstrating 
different ways of making booklets, another to explaining the way in 
which reference books are classified in Oie class library, a third to 
giving the historical ori^ns of a local event or visit, a fourth to demon- 
strating the way to use a simple dictionary to help with the spelling 
of unusual words. 

Children are left to make their owm decisions about whether to leam 
or not to leam what is offered in helping sessions. Those who choose to 
disregard these sessions are free to do so. It is thought that learning of 
this kind will not be effective unless or until children perceive its use- 
fulness for themselves. 


With jumor classes (aged eight to eleven) joint consultation and 
decision making take on a more formal aspect. Discussion centers 
aroun work for the next week, the next month or, sometimes, the next 
term OiUdren’s suggestions for the content of future work are listened 
0, eir views treated xvith respect; teachers encourage further sugges- 
tions by questioning, comment on the feasibUity of proposals, point out 
ransidcrahom that children have taUed to see or could not be expected 
o see for themselves, and make suggestions of their osvn. At times 
they wtU mdieate that the proposed unit of work is too svide in scope 
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to be tackled adequately in the time a\'ailable: a proposal from nine- 
year-olds to study “All the inventions in the world” was narrowed 
down, during the course of discussion svith their teacher, to the study 
of The ten most important inventions in the world.” (Choosing the 
ten proved to be a task tliat ins'olved a high degree of responsibility!) 
Another lime a teachers contribution may help children to understand 
that the information a\*ailahle about a particular subject is insufficient 
to justify spending several weeks* work on it "WTiat it is like on other 
planets” comes into this category, ollhougli in the very near future tliis 
may no longer be tnie. Another teacher function is to help children to 
assess the comparative value of topics they have suggested Ileccntly, 
I listened to a group of ten-ycar-olds discussing the relative merits of 
■'canals” and “famous battles" as topics for study and thought that the 
arguments put forth u-ould liai'c delighted the heart of a professional 
philosopher. Adult expectatfons about the content of learning and the 
requirements of the next stage in the education system are also factors 
tliat «in be discussed and evaluated. The following comments recorded 
during a planning session with nine-year-olds illustrate that children 
who are treated os active partners in the business of learning rather 
than as passive recipients of its products are capable of appreciating 
and accepting Uiat Immediate interest is not t)je only consideration in 
deciding what to Icam: 

DANUX.; I think we should learn to do long division next. 
ceuauj: ^Vhat’s that? 

DANTix: Well, I don’t really know but they’re always asking me at 
home if I have learned It yet My brotl>cr can do It, so 1 expect I could 
if I tried. 

AUDREY: How long would it take us to learn it. Miss X? 

^^ss X: I should tliink most of you would manage it in about two 
weeks, if you worked at it for a little wlule every day. 

JOHN: Supposing we worked at it oHday? Would w'e learn it in about 
txvo days tlien? 

MISS X: I think you might gel rather tired of It if you did it all day. 

Wouldn’t it be better to do a bit each day? 
cerald: Oh no, if we really made up our minds we could do it all 
the time and Jeam it quickly. 

aimsTiNE: ^Vllat use is it— what do you do with it when you know 
it? 
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GERALD: I don't know, but I expect Mi« X knows. 

JOHN: Well, things you leam aren’t always useful just when you learn 
them. Sometimes you have to wait and find out when they’re useful. 

ROBERT: Perhaps it’s useful for when you do exams for 

CHRISTINE: Is it, Miss X? 

GERALD: I think we should find out all the things we should know 
for 11+, and make sure we know them, even if they arc not very 
interesting. Then we shall see how much time we have got for 
interesting things. 

Parents and teachers sometimes fear that children who are given a 
good deal of freedom about what they leam and how they leam it u^ll 
neglect the fundamental skills of reading, writing, and mathematics. 
Sometimes schools that encourage initiative and choice in learning 
make a certain amount of work in these three areas compulsory, or try 
to use other activities to give meaning and interest to these three. But, 
in those primary schools where reading, \vritmg, and mathematics are 
not unduly emphasized to the detriment of other kinds of learning 
this compulsion becomes unnecessary. Primary-school teachers no 
longer think that basic skills have to be learned first and then used to 
acquire Imowledge or develop understanding. They find that children 
leam these skills more easily and effectively in the context of investigat- 
ing aspects of their physical environment, recording those investiga- 
tions, communicating their ideas and experiences to others, trying to 
find answers to the problems that they encounter from time to time. 
"When children spend their school lives in an environment that offers 
intellectual, aesthetic, and physical stimuli and challenges, we find 
that some of them leam to read and to ^vrite and begin to comprehend 
mathematical relationships. Moreover, this learning happens in a wny 
that requires little direct instruction from their teachers, and in what 
seems a minimum of time compared with that needed by children in 
schools where the three R’s figure prominently in timetable and cur- 
riculum. Other children take longer and need more direction and indi- 
wdual help from their teachers. But when these children can see for 
themselves from the outset the context in which these skills are useful 
and illuminating, and when they are given the opportunity to e.Tperi- 
ence the joy of successful learning in other directions before they begin 

‘The common phrase for the competiUve entry to grammar schools at the age 
Or eleven. 
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on the mysteries, botli literal and ntimerical. they settle down hap- 
pily to llie regular, consistent work necessary to become proficient read- 
ers, writers, and calculators. Extending the choice of ^vhat to learn does 
not detract attention and interest in what were once regarded as essen- 
tial preliminaries to other kinds of learning; rather, it seems to enhance 
tliis attention and interest and to Icsswi anxiety about possible failures 
in areas of learning, which when compulsory tend to be accompanied 
In children’s minds by fear of losing adult affection or approx-ul. 

The \“aluc of children's exercising some choice about wliat they 
learn depends largely on the possibilities of worthwhile learning open 
to them. In tlic past, the only choice often was cither to Icam what 
teachers decided to teach or to be tlirowm entirely upon your o»vn re- 
sources in school. But primar)'-sc!»ool teachers no longer look upon 
themselves as the sole or even the chief mediators of knowledge. For 
one thing, they now recognize that the lands and extent of learning 
of svhich primary-school clUldren liave proved themselves capable are 
too many and too varied for any one adult .to deal with adequately. 
For another, they and the children now have new media of teaching 
and learning at tlieir disposal: bools that cldlclren can use themselves, 
equipment for programed learning, tape recorders, TV and radio sets, 
all of which contribute to an Increasing diversity of worth-while loam* 
ing opportunities. The teacher's otvn personal resources of learning no 
longer define the area wthln which children can exercise choice; chil- 
dren can have direct access to reference information: boots, catalogues 
of programed learning units, detaib of forthcoming television and radio 
programs, lists of films and filmstrips. Study and discussion of all these 
sources provide new possibilities for learning as well as aids to pursuing 
subjects already chosen. 

Deficiencies (real or imagined) In casting sources of learning some- 
times provide an objective for a new unit of work. Recently, I observed 
a class where a group of ten-year-olds was organizing a “travel agency. 
This project involved, among otJicr activities, compiling a series of trav- 
elers’ guides for display and consultation. The ditldren had visited the 
local public library to arm themselves with books useful for this pur- 
pose. Things went well until they found tijat there were no suitable 
books about one country on their agency’s list. The first suggestion to 
meet tliis difficulty was that this coantry had better be omitted from 
the holiday attractions offered. Then one boy who had shown little 
inclination to contribute until that moment said firmly. No, you cant 
leave It out just because there isn’t a guide. Thats the country we 
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should «Tite a guide to ouiselves, if nobody can find out much about 
it.” Accordingly, a new school-made guide was eventually presented 
with pride to the local library. Its compilation engaged eight children 
for about two hours a day, over a period of six weehs; it involved 
reference to adult boolcs and publications, inquiries to an Embassy, 
finding and tailing with people who had visited the country in ques- 
tion, and long discussion (amounting to heated argument at times) 
about what should be included in the guide. It is doubtful whether a 
teacher-initiated, teacher-directed study on the same subject, spread 
over an equivalent period of time, would have produced tlie quantity 
and quality of intellectual effort demonstrated here: the comparison 
of information from different sources, careful scrutiny of material 
collected, and almost passionate concern about the accuracy of the 
contents of the handbook, which was finally produced. It would have 
been equally diflSeult for any other course of study on the same sub- 
ject to have resulted in the real thrill of achievement made manifest 
^vhe^ the new guide was donated to the children’s department of the 
local library and accepted to make good a deficiency in its own supply 
of books about other countries. 

This example illustrates another aspect of responsibility involved 
in “choosing what to leam.” Primary-school children are pragmatic 
creatures: they like to see a practical purpose for at least some of their 
learning. This pragmatism can take several forms, but one of. the 
greatest inducements towards taking a responsible attitude to\vard 
your own learning is to be in a position of being responsible for what 
somebody else learns from you. Organizing an exhibition, giving a 
series of talks, making a book to be read and used by others — any of 
these results in concern about finding and giving accurate informa- 
tion, deciding what is essential and must be included, what is peripheral 
and may be omitted, investigating the reliability of sources and verify- 
ing facts, perceiring questions that cannot be answered as well as 
atis\vermg those that can. There can be no more intellectually valuable 
pursuits than these, and they seem to be more in evidence in rh?s com- 
bination of leamer-teacber role tiian in most otiier school situations. 


Besponsibililij for How To Leam 

How children or adults leam is still something of a mystery, in spite 
of the years of experimental work. No one theory of learning seems 
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to embrace all varieties of human acUvilies that go on in the name of 
learning. To say that cliildrcn themselves should take some responsi- 
bility for how Uiey learn, therefore, seems rather a tall order. How 
to learn is not a conscious problem for children until they understand 
that not nil the things tliey want to learn (or we want them to learn) 
can be acquired solely by exploration, by trial-and-error. VVlren these 
methods which served well enough for most of tliefr purposes in the 
preschool years fail In the face of new kinds of learning, children are 
bewildered and assume that some sort of magic accounts for the suc- 
cess others have achieved in these directions; they ha>’e only to find 
the right formula to break tJie spell, they think, and the secret will be 
theirs. “My daddy sits like this witli his legs crossed, and he holds a 
book in front of him, then he can read it," a six-ycar-old told his teacher. 
*^Vell, I sit with my legs crossed, and IVe held the book up like this 
for a long time but nothing happens. What must I say to the book to 
make U work?" 

It takes quite a long time for most primary-school children to under- 
stand that there is no magic, that some kinds of learning do not sud- 
denly reveal themselves to the initiated, that effort and practice are 
required from them and sometimes help from teachers. Only as tliey 
begin to realize this does how to leam become a meaningful problem. 

Those of U5 wlio teach are tempted to think that it is our respon- 
sibility to solve this problem, as far as we can. So we study appropriate 
ways of presenting mathematics, natural science, or music to cliildren 
at varying stages of development and with varying abilities, and when 
what we are trying to teach appears to have been learned, we feel 
that wc have chosen successful methods. But our an.xiety to teach well 
sometimes leads us to forget that learning is not a commodity to be 
handed over to the consumer already processed, packaged, and labeled 
but an activity, the nature of whicli can be communicated only by the 
initiated looking at the problems together svith the iminitiated, investi- 
gating difficulties and discussing possible solutions rather than demon- 
strating and instructing. 

This principle is well established at the highest levels of English 
academic education. Its relevance to the primary-school level is now 
beginning to be recognized. The following summaries of hvo class 
discussions (one in a class of ten-year-olds, tlie other with eight-year- 
olds) illustrate how some primaiy-sdioot teachers now are attempting 
to help children toward an active responsibility for how they leam 
as well as for what they leam. 
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The previous weeh, after suggesting and considering wrtli lire 
teacher several possibilities for lire next unit of work, tho first class 
had decided to make a study of rivets. All those wishing to join in 
were asked to prepare suggestions about what this piece of work 
might include, how tho study was to be made, and presented for dis- 
cussion in this period. 

After everybody had made their suggestions, a provisional list of 
those aspects of the topic it vm thought useful or interesting to study 
was agreed upon. This Nvas Oie list: 

How rivers begin and end 

Ways of traveling on rivers 

The most important rivers in the world 

Famous explorations of rivers 

lUver animals 

People who work on rivers 

Bridges. 

The teacher, Mr. H., then asked for ideas as to how Uicy should 
set about this study. Not unexpectedly, the first proposal was that 
they should hire a boat big enough to take them all on a trip from tho 
source to the mouth of the nearest river. The teaclrcr pointed out tliat 
the practical possibility of this trip would depend on how long it 
would take, how much it would cost, and whether a suitable boat was 
available. Offers were made to investigate such matters as the length 
of the river in question, how much of it was navigable by a large 
vessel, and ho\v many miles per hour it was possible to travel on a 
river; and they were accepted. 

Mr. H. then asked if it would be better to make this trip, or as 
much of it as proved to be possible, right at the beginning of the study, 
in the middle of it, or toward the end. The subsequent discussion on 
the merits of observation before information versus information before 
observation would have done credit to some more professional in* 
vestigators. Initially, majority opinion was In favour of starting off 
with the trip — to see what we find” — ^but this was swayed by the 
comment, “We might miss some of the best things, if we didn’t know 
they were there.” But how would you find out, then, what not to 
miss? Well, you could ask per^le who knew. Did anybody know any- 
body who had journeyed aU the way up and down the river? Nobody 
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did. Then could >v’e find people who faiew parts of it well? How? Put 
an advertisement in tlie local paper, ask the police, and send a letter 
to all the parents associated with the school ^\•ere among tlie sug- 
gestions offered here. 

Other sources of information were then discussed. Somebody kne\v 
llrere u'as a Canal Museum; w'as there also a River Museum to write 
to or visit? Could we niile to the BBC and ask if Uiero were any tele- 
vision or radio program about rivers scheduled for the near future? 
Wierc could wo find out about films or filmstrips? ^Vhat land of 
books should we look for in the stdrool library and the local public 
library? 

Everyone agreed that the subject of the tangible results of tins 
piece of work — the production of books, friezes, models, the possibility 
of holding a River Exhibition— could be left to the next meeting. The 
question of how work was to be organized seemed to be more urgent. 
Should everybody set out to find out all they could about the topics 
chosen, or should there be division of labor among groups? Would it 
be best to have the same number in each group? Supposing nearly 
every class member wanted to join the same group? How would each 
group let the rest of the class Imow wliat It was doing? Should every* 
body produce his or her individual book about rivers, or should we 
aim at t«t> or three bools containing contributions from those who 
^vanted to offer them? 

Finally, Mr. II. said he would like to know what his function in all 
this was to be. It was made clear that he would be expected to suggest 
sources of information, help with difficulties, answer questions, and 
settle arguments. 

The second example of the class-discussion approach invoUTd 
eight-year-olds who had reached the stage of realizing that the speed 
of their numerical calculation xvas being slowed down by their having 
to work out some parts of the multiplication tables or look them up on 
a chart. Their teacher, Miss T,, had suggested that it would be worth- 
while to give some time to memorizing these tables, that there were 
different ways of doing this, and that It would be useful to exchange 
ideas and then let everybody make his or her plan of work for accom- 
plishing this task. 

Miss T. then asked the children to suggest the kind of problems they 
needed to think about in their planning, and from their suggestions 
and her questioning the following points w’ere listed: 
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How to identify those nnswers that you couldn’t remember, or 


frequently got wrong 

Ways of helping yourself to memorize these answers 
How often it would be useful to practice them— and 
long at a time 

How to test your own progress. 


for how 


Each of these headings was discussed in turn. Tlic first brought 
suggestions from the chfidren for making their osvn individual lists ot 
items they failed to recall or made mistakes about in the Mursc of Uieir 
work. One or two saw that there could be deficiencies in this systern 
and put forNvard the idea of making a test by whicli all items could 
be checked. Miss T. said there were ready-made tesU of this kind 
which she would make available. (But it was interesting later to find 
that most of tlie children preferred to make their own. ) 

Suggestions for practice methods fell into two categories: those that 
one child could use on his own, and others to be used by children 
joined together in pairs or small groups. These children had been 6C- 
customed to a good deal of choice about how they worked and ^vith 
whom they worked, so from the beginning they assumed that every* 
body would tackle this particular learning problem on his own or with 
others, as he pleased. 

The issue of how many items it was useful to try to memorize at 
a time was introduced here. Arguments for concentrating on one or two 
items or for spreading their attention over a dozen were put forward 
and considered in a way that would not have disgraced experimental 
psychologists who have interested themselves in problems of memoriza- 
tion. Plans for making simple games (mostly variations on the baste 
patterns of Bingo, Snakes and Ladders, and Snap) were discussed, and 
it was agreed that everybody should contribute toward a ‘lending 
library” of games useful for this purpose. 

There was much difference of opinion about problems that we 
adults would have labeled frequency and distribution of practice. 
Some children advocated the policy of “the longer you spend on it, 
the sooner you will learn it.” Others thought it likely you would get 
bored easily and waste time if you tried to do too much at once. At 
this point, the teacher indicated that for kind of work adult ex- 
perience on the whole supports tiie policy of “Tittle but often” and sug- 
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gested that a few minutes at odd intervals in each day might prove 
more profitable than half an Iiour at a stretch. 

Ingenious suggestions for progress tests and methods of recording 
achievement were forthcoming, and sev'cml children undertook to 
incorporate these in a loosc'lc^f book, and they stated magnanimous])’, 
“Everybody could borrow it. even if they haven’t suggested anything 
for it" Perhaps tire fact that none assumed the teacher would test 
progress was the most telling evidence that they tliemsolvcs had ac- 
cepted responsibility for Uiis particular learning task, 

'There were limes in the following two weeks when certainly this 
classroom could have been called a learning laboratory. Each child 
conducted individual c.tpcrimcnts in memorizing multiplication tables, 
compared results, offered adWee to others, checked his own progress, 
and dealt with his outi difficuk/ct. To on onlooker, it rear clear that 
something of Ihc involvement, interest, and satisfaction of achieve- 
ment which wc regard as characteristic of learning at its best had gone 
into what is for some children in other circumstances a boring mental 
chore. 


ncspof»fh»Ii’/y for When To Learn 

School timetables planned on traditional lines assume tu’o things; that 
there is a time for work and a lime for play; and that these times should 
be the same for all children in the same class. Teachers in the primary 
schools described in this book wll quarrel with these assumptions on 
two grounds: first, Uiat since one man’s work is another man’s play, 
the distinction betn-een the bvo is not always easy to make; and second, 
that since we respect individual differences in the capacity for learning 
and the rale of learning, wc should also respect differences in the 
rhjthm of learning. To Uiese teachers the principle of dividing up the 
school day into clear-cut work and play periods and assigning "basic 
learning (mostly reading, >vriting, and matliernalics) to those times 
when it is assumed all children’s energies are at their best disregards 
these different rhythms. Not all children are at tlieir best in the early 
part of the morning, nor at thetr lo%vest level in the last part of the 
afternoon. Nor do these primary'Sehool teachers consider it to be true 
that young children can be ejected to concentrate on one activity 
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only for n very limited period of Hme. At almost any time any day 
visitors to Ihe^ schools can see children in the same class pnrsumg 
different acUvities, which some adults would label 

In this situation, when to learn (which is meanmgful to childr 
only to the ertent to which they themselves differentiate behveen work 
and play) becomes largely the responsibility of mdividual children. 
In some schools, teachers set daily or weeHy assignments of work to 
be carried out in the childrens orvn choice of time and at their otvn 
pace. These assignments usually offer some choice of work and aUow 
some discretion to be exercised about the amount of work to be done. 
On average, they are intended to take an hour to an hour and a h^t 
to complete, leaving the greater part of the day for self-chosen activities 
(although we often find children voluntarily exceeding the amount ot 
work set). Sometimes visitors observe children continuing assignment 
work in periods when other apparenUy more attractive occupation are 
available, and it is difficult to convince them that this really is toe 
youngsters’ choice. Perhaps I did not manage to convince one visitor 
who found a nine-year-old in one of my classes concentrating on long 
division at the end of a hot July afternoon, when he could have been 
playing outdoors-^ven though 1 informed him that this tvas his choice 
and not my punishment. But in schools where the three Rs are not 
emphasized to the detriment of other types of learning, children bring 
to them toe same interest and concentration that they bring to other 


activities. 

Other primary schools find daily or weekly assignments of work 
unnecessary, on the basis of the experience of some teachers. Given 
an environment that stimulates learning in educative directions and 
an atmosphere that fosters confidence and initiative, most children 
achieve and some exceed the standards of literacy and numeracy that 
are considered satisfactory in the later years of the primary-school 
stage. In the earlier years, some of toem may seem to lag behind chil- 
dren whose teachers regard it as their own responsibility to ensure that 
their children acquire the basic skills of reading, writing, and numbers 
as quickly as x>ossible. In the new kind of primary school this dis- 
crepancy 0 (xurs because decisions about when to begin learning cer- 
tain subjects or skills is a matter for joint consultation. For instance, 
reading readiness” is determined by children rather than by teachers; 
beginning to read may come later when a child decides when to begin 
rather than when his teacher makes the decision. But once children 
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make it—because tliey have felt the desire or recognized a need to learn 
to read — then they have made that first step toward their accepting 
responsibility for planning tlieir own learning in this direction and 
working at it consistently. We sometimes see children (once they have 
started reading when they felt ready for it) spending almost all their 
time in school on this activity for two or three weeks — and accomplish- 
ing in this time as much as children who have been regularly *neammg 
to read” over a period of months, or even years. 

Some may object that we primary-school educators are not help- 
ing chOdren to acquire the regular disciplined habits of concentration 
necessary in adult working life by our yielding to and even encourag- 
ing individual idiosyncracies of effort and idleness in the early years. 
To this objection I would reply that children learn to concentrate by 
having the opportunity to concentrate for as long and with as much 
absorption as they are capable of on activities they have chosen or 
agreed to undertake, ^\'hen they themselves have some part in deciding 
when Uiey learn, as well as what and how they \v 5 U leam, opportunities 
for concentration are at their best 

Sometimes, children in schools that allow and encourage their re- 
sponsibility for learning can be seen apparently doing nothing at all. 
To critics, this is an ourivard and visible sign that to ask children to 
organize tlieir own time is wrong; they will waste it We should be 
sure before we endorse this view, that time is being wasted. The classic 
answer of the cluld accused of-doing nothing — not doing nothing, 
I'm tliinking”— may have something in it Even if no productive think- 
ing is going on, who are •we to criticize? How many adults could claim 
that they never waste a few minutes or half an hour in the coune of 
their working day? Indeed, our more creative thinkers are well aware 
of the necessity and value of their apparently fallow periods. Yet if 
we see children in scliool not gainfully occupied, >ve tend to think 
there is something wrong with them or w’tli the educational policy 
that permits this to happen. Wc eapecl schools to be places wltere chil- 
dren are always going forward, but there is a case for regarding them 
as places where cltildren can sometimes go backward: in our kind of 
society the degree of physical and emotional control we demand of 
children at an early age is such that sometimes in self-defense tliey 
need to go backward for a little ivhlle, in order to recover their balance. 

If we grant them the wisdom of deriding for themselves when to leam, 
we should also grant Uiem the wisdom of deciding when not to leam. 
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They are sometimes better judges Uun wc are of their need to stop 
and catch up with themselves. 


The Responsibilifi/ of the Tcflc 7 »cr 

Helping children to accept and exercise responsibility for their learning 
does not mean that teachers abdicate their responsibilities. Lihc adults, 
clxildren can be responsible only for wliat is witliin tliclr capacity and 
control, and teachers must retain responsibility for determining the 
areas wtlrin which childrcn*s decisions arc desirable and effective. 
Unless the adults with whom they learn set limits to these areas, chil- 
dren of primary-school age are likely to feci insecure. In order to experi- 
ment confidently and usefully with making llicir own decisions about 
what to learn, how to learn, and when to Icam Umy need to know that 
In the background are adults who arc willing to help but read>' to point 
out considerations children may not be aware of Utemsclves. Adults 
can help by preventing mistakes that might have serious consequences 
and if necessary should be prepared to uphold the needs of a minority 
against tire wishes of the majority. 

Sometimes, too, teachers make it clear that those who teach (as 
well as those who learn) need to establish certain conditions, if their 
work is to be productive. For instance, they will stipulate that if chil- 
dren choose to join a group for the purpose of learning a foreign lan- 
guage, they must work regularly with the group, because spasmodic 
attendance would make the teachers task difficult and impede the 
progress of the whole group. They will insist, if necessary, that the 
principle of deciding for yourself when you want to learn has to be 
modified, if yoxu activities interfere with other children’s freedom of 
decision about when to leam, or if the cooperation of a number of 
children at the same time is essential to the work in hand. Playing 
orthodox or unorthodox musical instruments comes into the first cate- 
gory, dramatic work into the second. 

It is in relation to what children learn that the responsibility of their 
teachers needs clear definition. If all lands of learning were of equal 
value, no problem would arise: teachers could restrict their function 
to suggestion, approval, encouragement, and help with children’s own 
proposals about the content of their learning. But the chief justification 
for providing special people, places, and times for the pursuit of edu- 
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cstfon lies in the belief th&t some lands of learning are more worth- 
while than others. Many of us maintain that the most important func- 
tion of education is to help human beings to discriminate between the 
worthwhile and the worthless, and although we do not %vish to under- 
estimate the importance of how we learn, we could not happily agree 
tliat what we leam does not matter. 

Therefore, a teacher’s responsibility lies in trying to ensure that 
the choice of what to leam is offered to children in the context of 
that which is likely to be of enduring rather than ephemeral value: 
learning tliat will add to new imdeisfanding of vital issues of hmnan 
living on all levels, learning that will foster an appreciation of those 
intellectual and aesthetic disciplines that interpret and transmit the 
raw material of experience into aits and sciences. Tlus task is not easy, 
because it involves sensitivity tow'ard growing human beings plus an 
awareness of the nature of these dfecipUnes. Mediating between these 
t\TO calls for a constant consideration of priorities. 

Teachers who \vork in the primary schools described in this book 
are a^va^e of the dUBculties of this responsibility but do not shirk it nor 
seek to throw oS the burden it entalb by adhering to tho view that 
“children should leam only what interests them.” Instead, such teach- 
ers share with their children the considerations that sometimes lead 
them to reject children’s proposals for the content of learning. 

Because they themselves have had experience with the difficulties 
as well as the satisfaction that responsibility brings %rith it, children 
are more ready to recognize the x’alidity of the responsibility than are 
children from ivhom responsibility has been 'rilhheld on the grounds 
that they are not yet ready for it Children are more ready to go along 
xvilh adult authority when they have been given opportunities for 
testing adult suggestions and advice. 
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Compulsory primary education in England covers two administrative 
stages: 

1. The infant stage (4-h to 7+ years) 

2. The junior stage (7+ to 114- years). 

These stages are provided for either in separate infant and junior 
schools or in combined schools diat provide schooling for the whole 
age-range (4-p to 114- years). Teachers in England have a high degree 
of freedom in Organizing their schools, deciding on methods, and set- 
ting their own standards, therefore primary schools vary from the 
narrowly instructional through to the Bexible, individualized situation. 
The infant school, however, is a uniquely English institution which has 
earned a reputation for lively pioneering work in educational practice. 
Junior schools (now largely freed from the strangulation of early selec- 
tive examination) are fast developing a comparable reputation. 
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Traditionally, the large English primary schools have normally 
classified their pupils according to chronological age, tlie children 
progressing through several classes and moving from teacher to teacher 
according to age (and sometimes ability). However, in small schools 
mainly in thinly popxilated rural areas, mixed age-grouping \vith chil- 
dren of several ages in one class has been unavoidably customary, be- 
cause of the small numbers of children in each age-group. 

In recent years, in England there has been considerable interest in 
the relationship between school classification and the development of 
children. There is a growing belief that the system of school classifica- 
tion can be a significant Infiuenoe on tbe whole dmclopment of each 
child; and this convaction has restated in some large urban primary 
schools wlontarily adopting a system of vertical or “family" grouping — 
claiming that tliis classification is superior in many respects to the 
traditional grouping. 

Vertical grouping is a method of organization in which individuals 
of different ages are placed together in the same class as a deliberate 
educational policy. At present, wrtical grouping is more frequently 
to be found in infant sdiools. In these schools all classes are parallel 
>vith each class containing on equal proportion of children of all ages 
from four-and-a*half to seven-and-a-half years, the cliildren remaining 
throughout their infant sdiool stage I’n the care of one teacher. Each 
child’s progress in such on organization is an individual one occurring 
wthin a stable and continuing community and guided by one teacher. 
In the junior scliools where educationists have begun to question the 
whole notion of homogeneous grouping whether by age or abih'ty, 
attention has been focused on problems of class organization witli 
particular reference to streaming and nonstreaming. Nonstreaming liJce 
vertical grouping provides a new approach to the potentialities of chil- 
dren, a progressive trend directed toward the opb'mum deveJe^ment 
in many dimensions of each individual cliild, and many of the argu- 
ments in their favor arc common to both £dds of experimentation. 
Some Junior schook have progressed from nonstreaming to vertical 
grouping, especially in the seven-to-nine age-range, and teachers speak 
enthusiastically of tJie opportunities that Hus grouping affords; but as 
yet, specific evidence from the junior stage is much less abundant than 
from the infant stage. 

It is important to be clear about terminology. Tlie full name for ■ 
vertical grouping is vertical all-age grouping although the shorter name 
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is more frequently used for the deliberate planning in ^vbicli a child 
remains in the same class with the same teacher for a span of several 
years. Sometimes it is called "familt/ grouping because the escalated 
age-range is similar to that found on a smaller scale in the ordinary 
family and also because of the more intimate atmosphere that a verti- 
cal classiBcation invariably generates. Sometimes, erroneously, it is 
thought tliat family grouping implies that all members of one family 
are in the same class, but this is not necessarily so. The needs of Uie 
individual child determine his placement in a specific class. Parental 
choice is another factor— parents sometimes want their children to- 
gether in a class. Transfer from one class to another is easy if there is 
genuine incompatibility beriveen siblings. 

Wherever vertical grouping exists it implies a flexible school in 
which the organization has been so adapted as to facilitate and foster 
maximal learning in the widest sense— social, emotional, and intellec- 
tual. A vertically grouped class is not an amalgam of three distinct 
age-groups, e.g. the fives, the sixes, and the sevens, each with its 
separate and wethdefined plans. It does, of course, contain roughly 
equal proportions of each age, and there is certainly some group worh 
in the vertical organization, as well as individual and class work; but 
such groups as there are form and re-form on the basis of individual 
interests and needs, not on the basis of age. Groups are formed in 
relation to essential teaching points. 

In the oldest educational institution undoubtedly pupils of various 
ages were gathered together under the guidance and direction of one 
teacher. Treatises on educational history contain many references to 
children of several ages being taught together, e.g. in the Dame schools 
of the eighteenth century, in the monitorial schools of Bell and Lancas- 
ter, and in Robert Owen’s infant schools. The village school was one 
of the earliest educational institutions, and throughout its history it 
has made use of a mixed-age classification. But in all these schools, 
vertical grouping was the result of administrative convenience rather 
than because of the application of any educational principle. 

The educational refonneis Pestalozzi and Froebel both related 
organized learning in school to the family situation and recognized the 
vdue of the mixed-age group. Dewey emphasized the importance of 
the democratic social community where school groupings were not 
necessarily contingent upon age or ability. These educational reform- 
ers used vertical grouping as an integral part of their philosophies 
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raUicr than as an administraUvc expedient, and their ideal has been 
reWvcd and reapplied in the modem application of vertical grouping 
in English urban schools. Susan Isaacs' w-ork at the Malting House, 
Cambridge, has been another important influence. She set out to foster 
in every possible way the childs joy in discovery. She recognized tlic 
reality and seriousness of a child's thinking in his play and tlic effec- 
tiveness of an educational approach based on the exploration of an 
abundant environment which also contained interested informed adults. 
Miss Isaacs demonstrated the utilization of play situations as a basis 
for more formal work, an approach which is an integral part of vertical 
grouping. 

What has caused teachers to change their organization? \\Tiy have 
many teachers begun to question wliethcr the traditional class based 
on chronological ago fosters true learning? The Plowden Report on 
Children and their Primary Schools (1966) emphasizes that 'the will- 
ingness of teachers to experiment, to innovate and to change has been 
one of the mainsprinjp of progress in the Primary schools" (para. 1151). 
The vle\^’s of one such teacher are given: 

The more t worked with elasKs of children grouped in the trad/- 
tlonal horizontal troy, the more difficult I found it to provide the indi- 
oidual attention that the children required. It teemed very unnatural 
to teach forty children of the same age together, all demanding the 
same kind of attention from me or from each other. J began to find this 
age-classification a hindrance and a frustration In meeting individual 
needs. W/ien the opportunity arose for me to work in a vertically 
grouped school J found that this more flexible organization provided 
a more rwfiirfli and relaxed atmosphere wlicre the children of varied 
ages were able to Icam from one ano//«er as well as from me, and where 
too they were able to work at their own pace and to their full capacity. 

Another teacher uTitcs: 

My class contains twelve children in each of the three ages, five, 
six and seven, thirty-six childnn in aJL The youngest have recently 
come to school, the eldest are noio in their third year with me. I know 
them all as indiciduals. I teach them as such and seldom as a class 
although flexible small groups are orgpnizcd frequently, and ice all 
come together sometimes to share in music-making, literature, some 
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special event or vital discussion. Yet group InPuence is strong. Ours is 
a stable, close-knit and unified little community with each individual 
making an important contribution to the motivations and standards 
the group. 

WJwther the chiWrcn are playing with toys and materials, mutually 
solcing practical problems or working on self-chosen assignments and 
programs, I circulate among them, helping, gutrflng, watching, listen- 
ing, teaching and acting as a “resource person" or a “source of refer- 
ence!" Mine is a subtle task for J must plan and organize the 
environment In such a way that the children will explore Us possibilities, 
utilize its opportunities and so learn more effectively. This makes heavy 
demands on my resourcefulness but it provides a climate in which 
many-sided and insightful learning is fostered. 

Vertical grouping is not “the latest method’* to be adopted hastily 
by the primary-school teacher anxious not to be out-of-date in her 
educational approach. It is not an educational method at all. It is the 
deliberate application of a type of school organization that some teach- 
ers find most conducive to the promotion of good living and good learn- 
ing; its adoption springs from the conviction that it is right for the full 
growth of each individual child in a particular school. Some teachers 
find that they prefer to work with partial or transitional vertical group- 
ing in whidi only two age groups are combined together in one class, 
whereas others feel that the full benefits of vertical grouping are only 
achieved when three or four age groups are contained within one class. 
One head teacher of a seven-class vertically grouped school comments: 

As a staff it is difficult to define the point at which we began to 
contemplate the virtues of vertical grouping for our school. The 
necessity for If gradually took firm root In our minds and we became 
convinced that our existing free individual methods would be comple- 
mented and extended by a more fiexible organization. We absorbed 
the idea through extensive discussion. The teachers were enthusiastic 
and over a period of two years tee grew organizationally tnfo this pat- 
tern combining the full age-range (4-\- to 7+) in each of seven parallel 
classes. The time was ripe for change and we took a great deal of 
trouble to involve the parents in our thinking and planning. The bene- 
fits of the changeover are immeasurable and none of us has regretted it. 
We should find it difficult now to work in any other way. 
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Progressive work and personalized learning can be achieved by 
sensitive, thoughtful teachers in any form of school organization, but 
creative education w'th the fullest and most flexible use of physical 
and human resources seems to be found uith greater frequency in 
the vertically grouped classroom. To quote another head teacher: 

. . . organizatlort in family groups seems to he the best way to 
ensure the full use of every opportunity proofded by the school, the 
teacher and the children. 

Flatibility of organization cannot be sqjarated from providing for 
the many-sided aspects of a child's development. It is a central 
factor in motivating children to learn, in the content of learning, and 
in integrating the curriculum. Over the last three or four decades there 
has been a gradual change in primary schools from formality to in- 
formality, as psychological knowledge of Individual needs and differ- 
ences increased. The more we leam about children the more we realize 
the immense range of behaviour at any age and the absence of any 
real stages except those of administrative convenience. This realization 
has bred doubts about the value of the rigid organizational patterns 
and narrowly fixed age-groups and instructional-groups that have so 
far been an integral part of schooling. U has forced us to look more 
closely at children, at their ways of learning and their schooling condi- 
tions. In the h'ght of these observations /undameDtaJ changes in the 
whole concept of education are taking place. We recognize now that 
children grow and develop through interacting with their environment 
and that, therefore, the envirooment must be organized in such a way 
as to provide maximal conditions for learning and in tliis way to moti- 
vate children to become agents in their o'vn learning. All teachers of 
young children recognize the tremendous influence of environmental 
experience, because they see it with great clarity when children enter 
school bringing with them the influence of their home backgrounds 
in their attitudes, prejudices, habits, ideas, and speech. 

Tire utilization of studies from several disciplines (biology, psy- 
cholog)', sociology) have all res'ealed the impact of social phenomena 
upon human gro%vth and learning, and recent research has con- 
centrated on the dUTexential effects of cnNoronmcntal influences in 
childhood.. There is a gro\ving body of evidence that environmental 
ejqierience is of greater importance than had formerly been realized. 
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Research by many workers (e.g. Goldfarb, Baldwin, Bowlby, Douglas, 
Bernstein) suggests that the climate or atmosphere in which a child 
grows and learns can be a very important influence on that learning. 
Such research indicates that tlie school faces a far greater responsibility 
than was hitherto recogni2ed in providing an environment propitious 
to the needs and potentials of each individual child, and experiments 
in more flexible school organization have their roots in this realization. 
In school, children learn not only skills and intellectual knowledge, but 
they also learn attitudes, feelings, habits, and ideas, both in relation 
to learning and to the people with whom and from whom they learn. 
Children must feel in harmony witli their world and xvith the people 
contained within it, for the quality of learning depends heavily upon 
the relationships that are sustained both with the adults and the con- 
temporaries who share it. Vertical grouping appears to provide the 
child xvith a greater sense of belonging, of support, and security as 
well as providing a wider range of relationships and social experience 
than can easily be found in the traditional grouping. Vertical grouping 
implies a climate in which there is opportunity both for guidance and 
for choice. 


Educational Principles Behind Vertical Grouping 

Let us look more closely at the educational principles that teachers 
are seeking to realize and implement more satisfactorily through verti- 
cal grouping. 


THE NEED FOR OOXTINUITY AND CXIHERENCE IN THE 
roUCATIONAl- OFE OF THE CHIU) 

Teachers of young children have always recognized the importance 
of stability for good growth. One of the beneflts of vertical grouping 
is that a child joins a settled and nurturing school group in which he 
remains for a prolonged period, and in which he is able to have a close 
continuous relationship with an informed, sympathetic adult The class- 
roorn atmosphere is setUed, the routines are weU defined and main- 
tain ^ by children well habituated to their practice; in such a school 
siluaHon beivUdemient and uncertainty disappear. New entrants to 
siool are fesver in number in any one class (for they are distributed 
throughout aU the classes), and tnoreover they are quicUy received 
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into attenUvo groups of oWer children already ^vell adjusted to school. 
Stability and coherence are further safeguarded by the eJimination of 
moving up from class to class, from teacher to teacher. Discontinuity, 
stress, and disturbance are avoided in a vertically grouped situation 
where tlirough prolonged association the teacher is able to ensure that 
a child s education both follows and harmonizes with his development 
as well as anticipates the course it will follow. Such conditions have a 
profound effect upon a child’s capacity to learn. 
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A cooperative esperience stimulated by baking equipment. The sit-year-old 
girl in the center is reading tlie recipe while the other older and younger 
children have selected tasks and are participating at their own level. 


TICE NEED TO RESPECT THE OOLD AS AN 
INDIVIDUAI. IN HIS O^VN lUCIIT 

Writing about schoob for piimaiy-sdiool children, Van der Eyken 
declares tliat “our environment is all too often anti-child.” When classes 
are organized in homogeneous groups tvhich are taught according to 
specific plans initiated and carried tlirough by competent teachers, 
then it becomes all too easy to frustrate or deaden a child’s owm think- 
ing by forcing him to conform to an adult-dictated routine. Cliildrcn s 
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true learning and thinking can be suffocated by a benevolent captivity. 
A formal school routine is impossible in a vertically grouped situation 
for the wide age-range necessitates an individual approach. Children 
have characteristic ways of looking at their world and interpreting it 
to themselves. Teachers must have respect for the dignity of the indi- 
vidual and must provide for groulh at an individual pace. Learning in 
young children often appears to the adult to be unsystematic, hap- 
hazard, and unstnictured, although it is basically continuous, personal, 
and meaningful to the child. Piaget has supplied a new understanding 
of the ways in which children organize their experience at successive 
levels. He has shown that children need time to extend, differentiate, 
and correct their impressions; for they have their own ways of think- 
ing, feeling, and doing. The school must provide an enabling atmos- 
phere in which the teacher accepts each child in his own right, 
provides for individual motivation, tempo, and maturation, and thus 
facilitates ma.ximal individual growth. Only by providing the widest 
range of human and material opportunity as well as the most flexible 
pattern of living-learning can this be achieved; many teachers find tliat 
a vertical classification provides this more adequately. 

THE ACCEPTANCE OF THE CHILD AS THE 
ACENT IN •HIS OWN LEARNING 

Children have a natural urge to explore and discover, and learning 
takes place most effectively when there is a permissive climate and 
where tliere is continuous interaction in a challenging environment. 
Here again, the work of Piaget is particularly helpful to teachers, be- 
cause he has demonstrated that both reliable concept formation and 
language growth depend heavily on early experience and the ways in 
which children are given opportunities for repeating, systematizing, 
classifying, and coordinating such experience. Piaget’s influence has 
been immensely beneficial to education, for he has shown how devel- 
opment can be inhibited by implanting ideas that are too fixed. If 
children learn facts and skills “in isolation,” they often fail to grasp 
relationships and to develop insights into such processes as reversi- 
bility, comparison, and associativity. 

Chfldreii need a school environment that promotes their own think- 
ing. which involves them in the selection and/or rejecUon of ideas, in 
developing discrimination, and in forming value judgements. Ideally, 
the environment should always be in excess of a child’s available mental 
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structures and strategics so that he is constantly stimulated and re- 
Quircd to reorganize his handling of situations. In order to learn to be 
good tfUnlcers at their own level, children need to make clioices, initiate 
inquiries, seek substitutions, and achieve trial-and*crror solutions. The 
teacher must be able to encourage, guide, support, and extend children 
so that new avenues of thinking are constantly unfolded through per- 
sonal efTort and self-discovcry. flea! foaming is based on insight, and 
wc want children to propose hypotheses, to ask questions, initiate in- 
vestigations, and test out ideas for tliemselvcs. Tliis involvement in 
llieir own learning is a self-generating process. Activities are generated, 
they restinjulatc tlicmsclves, widen and are filled in and join up with 
larger wholes. Children follow and find more to follow; they watch 
and find more to watch; spiral progressions are set up that lead to new 
interests and new activities. Their learning emerges naturally through 
their play: 

Janet was playing in the home comer on a snout/ day, preparing 
a "mcar toith three other children. She said, “111 fust go out for 0 pan 
of snoxo and boll it for some milk." She collected the snow and put the 
ftill pan on the radiator, then returned to lay the table. Later she went 
back to the radiator and found the pan partly filled with clear teater. 
This teas the beginning of a prolonged setfuenee of testing and experi- 
menting with the qualities of snow, the effects of warmth, the degree 
of warmth needed to produce certain conditions, the effects of school 
heating on air and other substances. Janet was completely absorbed in 
a cumulaticc learning process, which Jasled several days and which 
extended thought and language far beyond the point at which teacher- 
centered instruction would have carried her. This child was operational 
and not simply active. Other children were interested observers and 
commentators, and much real enquiry was generated. 

PnOVlSION FOR niE FULLEST DEVELOPMENT OF A 
BALANCED rERSONALITY 

Children today live in a world of immertse horizons, and school 
must be a place in which cliildren are able to grow in many dimensions. 
School must concern itself not only with the wholeness of individual 
development but also with the fostering of attitudes, qualities, and 
abilities that will enable children to live happy well-adjusted lives in 
a complex and changing social environment where economic affluence 
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and materialism confuse values. Children need tranquility and secu- 
rity, but they also need to learn to live dangerously— confronted by 
challenges, obstacles, uncertainties, and sometimes temporary failures. 
We cannot remove stress from children's lives, but we can strengthen 
their ability to cope by safeguarding the atmosphere in which they can 
produce their best effort. We can help lliem to gain satisfaction from 
their own efforts and from cooperating with others. The vertically 
grouped situation provides continuity, coherence, and stability; but its 
freedom also provides for more choices and for the development of 
more effective resources for coping with problems. Flexibility of organ- 
ization of this land allows for — even dictates — tlie growth of better 
attitudes, deeper understanding, and greater confidence. There are 
absence of strain, a wide range of available social roles and experiences, 
extensive opportunity for both leading and following, constant practice 
in the establishing and maintaining of good relationships. Such growth 
also acts as a greater stimulus to intellectual development, through 
introducing a wider range of interests. Throughout, the teacher has a 
vital function in servicing and maintaining and contributing to this 
dynamic school situation, as well as in safeguarding against persistent 
failure and excessive fatigue. 

Consider several teachers* comments on their work: 

My class is not simply an administralhc unit, it is a genuine democ- 
racy. The best preparation for future Uoing is a full and rich life now, 
each class a microcosm of the world. 

The children have really takerr over the classroom. They have great 
pleasure in this and a very high sense of responsibility. I spend much 
more time in direct teaching of individuals or small groups and less 
time on routine matters, forthe younger children absorb these naturally 
from the older ones. Freedom from routine work erurbles me to give 
much more time to individual help and attention. When I first began 
with a vertical group I feared that work would suffer but the reverse is 
true. The children are not tied to an authoritarian adult and they can 
organize themselves. I learn from them all the time as they work har- 
moniously together or alone, relaxed, interested, confident and full of 
zest for their activities. 

The right climate of a school is one of its imponderables, but the 
vertical classification in tlie hands of convinced and enthusiastic teach- 
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ers appears to malcc a reality of proWdlng for the whole child. Not all 
teachers like or want this way of working, and many fear that the wide 
age-range brings greater problems than those to be found in traditional 
grouping. Some teachers change to vertical grouping, find it unsuccess- 
ful, and return to the earlier pattern; but most of those who adopt it 
do so as an cxpn’sslon of their personal philosophy, not just as a whim. 
Those who try it tend to make it (heir osvn and are eager to bear wit- 
ness to its opportunities and advantages. 


Changeover rrocedtires from UorizontoJ to Vertical Grouping 

How do these teachers make the changeover from an established 
horizontal classification to a flexible vertical classification? Clearly, this 
process is one of gradual evolution and not an administrative exercise 
with a date deadline. Changes In the concept of the school have been 
taking place within the last few decades, and in general teachers have 
come to accept the principles underlying an education based on chil- 
dren’s needs and interests. Thb changeover has resulted in friendlier 
relationships, a more permissive school climate, and provision of a more 
stimulating environment. Teachers with traditional class groups W'ork- 
fng in tills freer atmosphere have become more and more immersed in 
active learning, and in many scliools this gradual metamorphosis has 
taken place; 

1. At first, teachers worked on a narrowdy fixed timetable with short 
lesson periods. 

2. The narrowly defined timetable was superseded by three broad 
blocks of lime covering tlie three main areas of learning: 

A.M., before break: ActMties 

A.M., after break: Mathematical experience 

Afternoon: Language and i/tcrature 

3. Gradually, teachers found that children could plan their own time 
and experiences and achieve a balanced integrated whole under 
the guidance of the teacher— all three aspects of Ujc curriculum 
going forward simultaneously. In this way an integrated day 
ewlved. Tbe transib’on to vertical grouping could be made gradually 
and naturally from this point, allowing a period of time for the 
reorganization of materials and equipment. 
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One head teacher describes changeover to vertical grouping: 

Vertical grouping must grow out of the existing pattern and evenj- 
one needs TIME to absorb the idea and to prepare for it organization^ 
ally. The process cannot be hurried. Children and parents must be 
prepared. After more than two years of working an integrated day with 
traditional grouping ive mooed gradually into vertical grouping. We 
have no timetable and the traditional playtime has completely disap- 
peared. 

A class teacher described her "family”: 

My group functions os a family. The children Jielp each other, take 
an interest in each others efforts, and have great pride in the achieve- 
ments of their companions. All seem to recognize their obligations and 
their rights. They are fully stretched and developing at their own rate. 
There is alioatjs legitimate regression for children who often need to 
relax after self-imposed strenuous effort. 

PARALLEL GROUPING OF INTELLECTUAL PEERS 

In a vertical organization, intelligent children are able to be with 
their intellectual equals irrespective of age, while slow children are 
not made to feel lost or dull competing unsuccessfully ^vxthin their own 
age-group. The children become accustomed to working in a class sur- 
rounded by other children who have reached more mature levels of 
sociability, emotional stobility, and intellectual achievement. These 
circumstances enable the children to gain more realistic views of them- 
selves and also provide valuable guide-ropes, enabling them to live in 
“today” and also to move for\vard confidently into the "tomorrow” of 
experience. Also, there is more scope for leadership experience, because 
all the children in turn become the “elder statesmen" and more experi- 
enced members of the class community. 

PROLONGED TEAaiEB/anLD RELATIONSHIP 

There are many gains for the teacher who can work happily and 
successfully in a vertically grouped situation. In England at present, 
new entrants to school are admitted to school terminally so that at the 
^ginning of the year all vertically grouped classes are smaller in num- 
ers and are even in size. The teacher never faces a whole class of 
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strangers, nor is absence of pupils a ni>rr>' because sbe is not taking 
the class stage-by-stage through a set syllabus. Moreover, she Jaiow-s 
tlie children well and the classroom climate is such that the children 
work through concentration and interest. Problems of discipb'ne are 
minimal, because the children arc absorbed in tljcir learning and be- 
cause the atmosphere generates personal responsibility. Also, the pro- 
longed tcacher/child relationship is less frustrating for the teacher, for 
the cliildren remain with her long enough to consolidate progress and 
to bring the fulfillment of her efforts. Tlie unity of the staff and there- 
fore of the sebool is more genuine, because all are sharing common 
purposes and common problems. Intcrclass jealousies are diminished 
and mutual responsibility increased. 

tnfsrnuciuRED day 

Tlie Integrated or unstructured or unscheduled day is essential 
to the successful working of vertical grouping. The day is stripped of 
artificial divisions as far os the space and Uic amenities of (he building 
render tliis possible. lo practice, schools experiment freely %vith their 
plans and arrangements, and there is no set pattern for vertically 
grouped schools. A few schools start the day with a time for rcligioiis 
assembly and for discussions, leaving the rest of the day unspecified 
for all kinds of individual or group worK including some teaching 
periods. Often tlic day culminates in a quiet communal half hour at 
the close of school. Some schodb find that a simple act of corporate 
worship comes most naturally at tlie end of the morning; * others leave 
the class teacher to decide the point at which any corporate activity 
shall take place. The close and continuous association with the chil- 
dren means that teachers really know their children and can make 
decisions in the light of clianging needs and circumstances. There is 
an optional period of play outside for those children who wish to have 
it Children have their milk when they are ready for it; and teachers 
eitlier have coffee in the classroom or take a short break at a convenient 
point, in liaison %vith another teacher. 

Within the vertically grouped classroom Uiere is always a great deal 
of purposeful work in progress, but the atmosphere is usually one of 
calm concentration and absorption with the task in hand. Here are 
some happenings that went on in one classroom: 


I Religious Instruction is required by kw in Britisb schools. 
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1. David (7) is an advanced and enthusiastic reader, and when he goes 
into the library area he is invariably followed by one or two other 
children who ask him for help. Today he spent the whole hour help- 
ing a six-year-old and then reading some captions on pictures for 
the youngest children before settling down to seek some sources of 
reference for himself. 

2. A few of the youngest children spread out the floor model of the 
farm and began to identify some of the animals as baby cows, baby 
sheep, and baby horses with their mothers and fathers. The group 
was joined by a six-year-old girl who provided the correct terminol- 
ogy in a friendly, acceptable fashion — calf, lamb, foal, mare, and so 
forth. This stimulated further questions and hooks were brought out. 
The conversation turned to shapes and sizes, and soon the group 
was absorbed in making sets and series. At this point they were 
joined by the teacher who brought solid geometric shapes and tem- 
plates in order to feed this growing point. Later the children began 
to record their observations In drawings. 

3. After a oisit to the seashore the teacher created on “interest table’* 
with things she had collected. U containedt 

coral sea coal dried spawn 

shells driftwood bits of rock 

seaweed pebbles fish scales 

sea water a crab shell reference books and pictures 

A great many children gathered around the specimens, and a short 
time was spent with a big group, identifying the materials and pos- 
ing problems. Reference books were identified. Some of the children 
were greatly attracted by the collection and it was ioell used 
throughout the day by a number of children, although for others 
the initial handling was suflicient for the time being, and they took 
up other tasks. Those who continued with the interest table worked 
in a number of ways: 

1. Two young children were absorbed in finding out the properties 
of the materials: 

the wetness of water 
the grittiness of sand 
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tlie intractabiUty of wood 
the saltiness of sea water 

2. A few six-year-olds were fdentifjang and labeling the materials 
by comparison with pictures. 

3. Two sevcn-year-old boys made extensive use of the microscope, 
and hand lens. Tliey discussed their findings and then worked on 
written descriptions and some creative %vriling. 

4. One boy decided to compile a catalogue, another to begin a 
model of a harbor. 

The chiWrcn helped each other, discussion was Ihchj, but every- 
one teas industrious and highly organized, yet relaxed and concen- 
trated. 


STRUCimn) ENVIRONMENT 

An unstructured day is only made possible by having a highly 
organized classroom, and the success of vertical grouping rests to a 



A library bay meeting the needs of all abilities. 
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large extent on a highly structured environment. Space and oppor- 
tunity to spread out are very necessary, and whatever the type of 
building it is essential to make use of every comer. Because there 
are no formal class lessons and the teacher works only with small 
groups in desk work it is possible to dispense with some of the tra- 
ditional furniture (tables or desks and chairs) and to divide the room 
space into working areas: 

One-third, mathematical activities 
One-third, language activities 
One-third, creative activities. 

It is a great advantage to have part of the room carpeted for quiet 
activities and part of it covered with a washable dirt-resistant surface. 
Ideally, the classroom should be a workshop xvith its o%vn sink and 
running water as well as its own storeroom. In actual practice, almost 
any classroom — however inconvenient— -can be rearranged to pro- 
vide minimal conditions for vertical grouping. Teachers surmount 
the most daunting obstacles in various ways: by -creating alcoves 
with a judicious rearrangement of cupboards; by using open shelves 
to save space; by utilizing corridor and cloakroom areas; by saving 
space through extensive use of the floor as a work area; by the utiliza- 
tion of pegboard; and, where necessary, by persuading school man- 
agers to insert a convenient French window to enable easy access to 
the playground. 

One child, Diane (6), came into a rearranged classroom and ex- 
claimed, “What a lot of space! Where did it come from?” (A germi- 
nating point for furtlier development!) 

ORCANTZATION OF MULTI-PURPOSE EQUIPMENT 

Every good infant-school teacher is familiar with the range of 
equipment and material needed by children during their infant-school 
years, and the requirements of the vertical classification do not differ 
much from these. In the vertically grouped school this essential basic 
equipment and material must be available in every classroom in order 
to meet the needs of the extended age-range, but in smaller quantities 
bwause there are fewer children of any one age in each class. Much of 
the equipment should be capable of being used in many ways. Every- 
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thing must have a properly organized and identified place, for the 

children must be able to get for 0iem5elv*es llie things they need and 

must tahe rwponsibility for general care and tidiness. 

Indispensable equipment include: 

1. A pleasant clean home comer in which to feel secure, wth equip- 
ment for cleaning, cooking, eating, washing, coping witli "the 
baby,” and telephone; a variety of materials for extending home 
play, c.g. nurse and doctor uniforms, stethoscope, folding bed, post- 
man and policeman outfits, equipment for road safety play, and so 
on; shops and shopping equipment Not all this equipment is out at 
once, but it is available. Children of different ages use the home 
comer differently according to their needs. 

2. A simple dressing box or wTirdrobc accessible to tlie home comer 
Nvith a mirror. 

3. A comfortable library area, centatnwg ^veU-disphyed boob for 
0010)^1001 and for reference. (It is helpful sometimes to have a 
"reserved’ bookshelf for the older children.) Not too many books 
should be displayed at once, but there should always be reading 
material available that Is related to what is going on in the room, 
or serves as a stimulus to some n<nv development. A x^riting area 
shoiild be included, giving children access to paper of several kinds 
and sizes, colored pencils, thick lead peneik. crayons, felt pens, 
"magic markers,” picture dictionaries, word boob, alphabet boob, 
templates, and tracing materials. There should be writing and draxv- 
Ing boob of various sizes and shapes containing approximately 
four to 12 pages stapled together witlun xaried interesting cover 
papers. 

4. A mathematical area witli tools and equipment for a xvidc range 
of experiment and experience: Matcriab for sorting, grouping, and 
comparing. Materials for balancing. Scales and weights. A wide 
variety of weighing materials. Spring balance. Letter scales. Rules, 
tape measures, string, ribbon, cord, tape, scissors. Trundle wheels, 
Clocb and clock stamps, clock templates. Monc)* (real and card- 
board), purses, bags: bottles, spoons, containers of all sizes, bowls, 
small bath, buckets, sicvxs, funneb, and so forth. Bricb. tiles, 
mosaics, quantities of 1-inch cubes, materials for s!:aplng and 
pattern mabng. fraction apparatus. Construction to>s. Stractural 
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apparatus (e.g. Stem, Cuisenaire, Deines). Square-ruled paper in 
many sizes and rulings. Number games, challenge cards, and as- 
signment cards in relation to each aspect. 

5. A constructional area with a variety of materials and joining sub- 
stances: Sand, water, clay, dough. Classified materials such as 
leather, cones, fabrics, buttons, sequins, tins, reels. Paper of all 
sizes and colors. Paints and easels. Junk materials. Bench and tools 
for woodwork. Sink with running water. Junk boxes and cartons 
of all kinds. 

6. An interest table that tlie teacher uses as an important channel for 
“feeding the environment." It should be planned and organized 
by her to provide aesthetic pleasure and intellectual stimulus. Its 
purpose is to extend the children’s ideas, to open up possibilities, 
to encourage thought and investigation. A good idea is to have 
this table near the classroom door so that the children have to pass 
it regularly. 

Here is an account of some extensions based on an interest table: 

Thomas (6) brought in a dead mouse and buried it in our little 
garden, lie asked tchat would happen to it, and a group discussion 
arose on ‘V/hat is a skeleton?" Here was a germinating point for fur- 
ther growth. The teacher put out a model of the human skeleton, c 
sheep’s skull, a horse's leg bone, some models of birds of different 
sizes and wing spans, some fossilized coal, and ammonites. Several 
reference books iccrc put on special display in the library area, and 
out of oil this grew great interest in “boing and being." For weeks 
the children, individually, in pairs, and in groups explored seeing, 
smelling, hearing, tasting, and feeling. This necessitated a great deal 
of counting, recording, and reading at several levels, and the content 
of the interest table changed as investigations developed. 

Within the carefully prepared and stmetured environment verti- 
cally grouped children find both skilled guidance and stimulating op- 
portunities for choice. There is always a wide range of work going 
forward, and because of this the educational climate is both richer 
and more stimulating than that in the traditional classroom. There 
are no arbitrary limits to learning; verbalization and symbolization 
are correspondingly greater. The output of effort and achievement is 
impressive, but llie children are not in competition with one another; 
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tliey are absorbed in maximum personal effort. Experience in a com- 
munity of this kind makes an important contribution to the moral 
development of the children — through cooperating, sharing, making 
mistakes without facing a failure, taking responsibilit)’, and using 
sympatliy and imagination in dealing with others. 

Here is an observed classroom situation in a vertically grouped 
school; 

A few five-year-olds are playing with sand and water, talking to- 
gether with great vigor. The two youngest children are taking part 
in highly serious home play with two older children. The iibranj 
comer is In full use, and the teacher is working with several children 
who are either rending, recording their findings with a tire and pul- 
leys, or tforking on graphs of the largest, smallest, and similar family 
sizes to be found in the group. Everyone is busy yet none of the 
teacher's time is being given to the obvious control and administra- 
tion of routine matters. Three older boys who mode kites the previous 
week fwl watched the weather for a strong wind. They learned about 
the Beaufort Wind Scale from the teacher and had also studied cloud 
formations. A weather station has developed from this situation. Ten 
children are engaged in carious aspects of this interest, the three 
hoys who made the kites acting as leaders. The teacher is frequently 
consulted, or is an intervener in: 

Preparing a weather report 

Telephoning the weather center 

Making a compilation of weather rhymes ami proverbs 

Writing about a recent storm 

Experimenting with blotting paper and cobalt chloride for weather 
signs 

Using the world globe to discuss winds 
Making a rain gauge and recording Endings 
Using a weather vane and recording changes 
Using reference books on meteorology 
Keeping records of experiments 

Looking at newspaper weather reports and relating these to the globe 
and atlas 

Finding out about temperatures 
Recording sun hours. 
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Three other children are bttsy completing a classroom opinion poll 
on favourite desserts. Everyone has time to deal courteously with 
their inquiries. There is some reading and writing developing around 
this and a good deal of number work. Four other children are be- 
ginning to find out all about castles, using adult guidebooks. Two are 
doing some construction work, one is measuring for a ‘'massive arch," 
another ts collecting materials. The teacher is "a source of reference. 
A great deal of discussion and 3-/1 work goes in to this interest and 
they gain a great fund of authentic information. The children have 
been reading stories about fairy tale castles and this is reflected in 
their creative tvriting. 

In another classroom: 


Ecery facility in the room — and in the corridor — is being used by 
the children'— math area, library comer, writing table, interest table. 
In the constrttetion area a bridge and fortification arc arising, involo- 
ing experimentation with sountl, pattern ivork with floor tiles of vari’ 
ous shapes and sizes, building up a tvall frieze; recording, consulting 
the teacher, watching, discussing, helping. All these things are going 
on and the children are deeply involved. 


The home corner has been extended to form part of the Baby 
Clinic, and o boy in a white doctors coat and two girls in nurses’ 
uniforms are busy dealing with the welfare of dolls, Teddy bears and 
children. The patients are weighed and their weights recorded, there 
is much measuring of “medicine." Two children are arranging and 
selling ’‘baby foods” and toilet preparations, while one child is con- 
centrating on accurately filling a baby bottle with a measuring gauge 
on its side. The doctors hours are posted, and record cards of patients 
and treatments are being kept. A simple medical dictionary, books on 
first aid, home nursing, and diet are all available for reference. Some 
of these have been made by the children, others by the teacher. There 
are reference charts and lists of essential words to consolidate the 
learning. The eye-testing chart has two variations— i.t.a. (inHial 
teaching alphabet) and traditional orthography. Following this in- 
terest through creates a strong need for the tools of the 3-Ks and 
nZ opportunUy to foster skxlb. The children get 

ihf> fo 1 .^“ practice because of the demands of the interest, and 
ac er las no need to depend on educational devices to arouse 
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or hold interest and attention. The children acquire skills tcUhmtt 
strain in a highly social setting, and have ample opportunities for 
necessary practice. 

And in another room: 

BOY (looking at a picture of mercJuint ships): Why do ships have cranes 
on them? 

GmL: Tliey lift the parcels onto the ships. (The teacher supplies the 
term ‘cargoes.’) 

BOY: I should like to make a crane for my ship. 

The teacher suggests that he look for a book. The girl volunteers to 
help. Both spend a long time on a book about machines. 


TirE TCAaiER AS A RESOURCE 

Tl»e rolo of the teacher in the verUcally-grouped situation is a com* 
plex and subtle one. Slie is responsible for establishing and maintain- 
ing an appropriate and flevible environment in which children can 
leam through their own activities, an atmosphere free from tensions, 
Ml of good \vlll, tolerance, and mutual understanding. To do this 
adequately she must have both sound Imowledge of and Imaginative 
understanding of how children grow and develop. Such a teacher 
must bo able to hold henelf in readiness for the moment when Ae 
children need help and at the same time must anticipate the path that 
development will follow. She must be able to organiae the classroom 
as a workshop capable of long-term provision for a variety of expen- 
ence and be ready to adapt, improvise, and augment when required 
in order to exploit to the full -moments of readiness. In tradiUonal 
classrooms it is possible to lose and xvaste a Wghlcmng number of 
opportunities, because school organization is loo rigi to ® 

growing point to bo nurtured or an individual level of aspimUon 

"'"It all times, tlie teacher must encourage the children to go for- 
xvaid, to progress, to assimilate, and to accommodate in their tlimk- 
ing. She must intervene predueUvely in their activities and, m order 
tele able to foster these pmcesses. must 

think and leam. She must have accurate '.f f J 

how to help children to acquire and use Urn basic shlls. All this 
plies an eiJensive knoxvledge and real understanding of cumculnm 
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development as well as the ability to interpret and apply this knowl- 
edge in the service of the individual child. 

The teacher must recognize the needs of each child and must see 
that these special needs and aptitudes are catered for. Her role is one 
of helping each individual to develop to his fullest potential. Her 
relationships witli the children must be friendly and sympathetic. 
Learning does not flourish without the warmth, the interest, the en- 
couragement, and tlie support of the adult acting not as an authori- 
tarian figure determining in advance what shall be done but as a 
leader alive to the possibilities of every situation — active and observant, 
watching for opportunities to give help and instruction where needed. 
In all this she will be aided greatly, if she has enlisted the allegiance 
and trust of the parents, especially the mothers. The prolonged teacher/ 
child relationship can provide a bridge between home and school, 
thus harmoniously uniting the two major aspects of a child’s life. 

Tile teacher must be a source of reference and inspiration. This 
task is demanding and continuous, requiring a wealth of experience, 
wide interests, considerable mental and physical energy, sound aca- 
demic knowledge, resourcefulness, tenacity, receptivity, and sympathy. 
She must challenge, stimulate, and open up new vistas. When the 
need arises, she must bo able to teach skills, techniques, and infor- 
mation very thoroughly, but in the main her teaching will be 'vith 
individuals and small groups. 

Through all the work the teacher must be able to evaluate indi- 
vidual effort and progress and must be able to record them satisfac- 
torily. Any program of free individual work demands careful scrutiny 
of individual progress, and tlie teacher must devise records that will 
enable her to do this with economy of time and effort. Many interest- 
ing experiments in appropriate individual record-keeping are taking 
place at present in vertically grouped schools, for records play a vital 
part in the realization of the aims and principles implicit in this 
flexible organization. Lack of goals and lack of planning can bring 
progressive educational thinking into disrepute. 

When teachen are asked about the disadvantages of vertical group- 
mg, ey often reply that they are not so great as those of traditional 
grouping or that such problems as occur are capable of being re- 
solved. But some teachers are anxious about the cooperative activities 
music, story, poetry-, and physical education, fearing that children 
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might be starved of experiences in these subject areas. Teacliers in a 
vertically grouped situation overcome this problem in a variety of 
ways. An immense amount of material is available that is a child's 
literar>' heritage, and teachers often as-oid any tedious repetition by 
using a richer and wider range of appropriate material than is nor- 
mally found in the chronologically grouped class. Other teachers tell 
stories and share poems \vith small groups at one time, or they pre- 
pare material for different maturationaJ levels and mahe listening 
optional. The children can decide to do other things but must re- 
spect the need of the story group for quietness. Sometimes the head 
teacher of the school has a “listening time" for poetry, story, and 
music, and children of different ages are inxited to participate; some- 
times t^v’o teacliers work at these activities together, each offering 
material at a different maturalional level. Occasionally, the older 
children can make a contribution by reading to the younger children. 
It has to be remembered that children enjoy repetition of favourite 
material, and the vertically grouped organkation can facilitate this. 
However the problem is tackled, the need for careful records of tlie 
material presented to children must not be overlooked by teachers. 

Musical experience presents little difficult)* in the vertical organ- 
ization, There are usually group facilities for creative music making 
and experimentation with sounds, and in this it is helpful to have 
some older and more experienced children working with younger ones. 
Singing and listening to music arc an integral part of classroom life 
and arc enjoyed as a class or a group 'vith great frequency. The 
teacher takes class lessons if she wbIics. After all, choirs in real life 
are seldom organized on the basis of age! Younger members arc 
helped by older ones. 

Music is a natural part of spontaneous dance, and children often 
work togetlier to provide tlie music for a group who want to develop 
some creative movement. Tlje modem approach to pli>'sieal education 
is one of emphasizing individual growUi and tempo, and lessons are 
organized to encourage personal expression and do'clopmcnt. All tlic 
classes in a school usually share tl«c large agilit)’ apparatus. They 
come in groups or as individuals, and sometimes as cLisses to use the 
equipment according to interest and need. The head teacher some- 
times takes special responsibility for the supervision of this operation, 
setting tasks at different levels, where appropriate. 
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Evaluation of Results of Veritcail Grouping 

Critics of vertical grouping often raise the problem of standards. 
They fear that some children may underfunction in a school situa- 
tion not definitely systematized to follow a syllabus or may lack the 
stimulation of a change of teacher at the end of each school year. 
Research undertaken by the wTiler indicated that there was no evi- 
dence whatsoever of lower standards of attainment in a vertically 
grouped situation. Furthermore, there was evidence that the vertical 
organization was productive of better work attitudes, of higher levels 
of aspiration, and of less discouragement in failure. 

Opponents of vertical grouping also point to the dangers of over- 
possessiveness or overprotectiveness on the part of a teacher who 
might become too attached to a group with whom she sustains a re- 
lationship over a period of years. Vertical grouping demands great 
maturity on the part of teachers, and it would be unwise to change 
over to it, unless teachers are ready for it and understand all the 
Implications of the changeover. 

Research by the writer into the effects of lengthened teaoher/child 
relationship revealed more highly integrative relationships in the ver- 
tical group and therefore greater emotional security for the children. 

Certainly, vertical grouping is not the universal panacea for all 
school problems and inadequacies, and any educational enterprise 
depends on the quality of the teachers who are implementing it. We 
cannot separate organization from teachers. The quality of the teacher 
is of crucial importance in a vertical classification, but it would be 
idle to suggest that this is not also true of the traditional classification. 
Tlie quality of an environment depends on the adults who provide 
It, and the Plowden Report on primary education suggests that teach- 
ers and their attitudes might possibly oubveigh all other considera- 
tions and influences. Every school has to face the problem of the 
> poor teacher and has to deade upon an organization best for 
all Uic children committed to its care. Head teachers report that to 
\ertica y p'ouped school discussion is easier, the teachers learn 
more frwly from one another, and the less-than-average teacher can 
S« mMinwm support and help from coUeagues who are facing the 
same kmds of situations. Vertical grouping eliminates the "closed 
sroom, utilizes corridors and adjacent working spaces, breaks 
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down barriers, and in so doing exposes children to a range of addi- 
tional influences and opportunities. Sometimes head teachers find tliat 
it is helpful for teachers to pair tiicinsclves so tliat the maximum 
support and encouragement can be arranged, particularly for inex- 
perienced teachers. 

Indeed some teachers are already combining vertical grouping 
witli “open planning" whereby a small group of teachers (hvo or 
three) work together in order to pool their strengths and abilities. 
In this situation children remain with one teacher for a span of years 
but have access to the strengths of oilier skilled adults at certain times 
and in certain situations. 

The educational environment as a functional variable has received 
little systematic attention so far; but the results of a small piece of 
research into the effects of vertical grouping appear to demonstrate 
that in several important directions the vertical classification can be 
more beneficial to primary school children titan the horizontal classi- 
fication. If the cducatiorul viewpoint is maintained that social and 
emotional learning are as important as intellectual learning, then the 
adoption of vertical grouping for a more effective realization of this 
ideal would appear to be worth consideration, provided that this is 
a way of life chosen by the teachers os the expression of their educa- 
tiond beliefs, and provided also that the teachers are able to apply 
their principles to sound educational practice. Where this is done, the 
children are superbly provided for. At present our knowledge largely 
rests on the evidence of dedicated and sincere teachers who have 
proved the value of vertical grouping with the children they teach. 
Such evidence is sincere and convincing, but it could be strengthened 
b)' further research providing more comprehensive data on the effects 
of school environment 
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Don Skinneh is head Icachcr at Michael Faraday Junior 
School, Southwark, London. lie has a diploma in Child Develop- 
ment from the University of London and is a part-time lecturer 
at Goldsmitlis College of Education. Ilis school has been the stih- 
feet for many press articles including the London Times and Daily 
Telegraph. He himself has written for educatiorwl journals on 
developments in primary education in Great Britain. 

Michael Faraday Junior School stands in a socially deprived area in 
Southward, some two miles from the center of London. The commu- 
nity is predominately lower working class — If one can still use this 
antiquated term — containing few, if any, professional or artisan work- 
ers. Apart from the social characteristics of the community, its physical 
character is now changing completely as the neighborhood around 
the school is first demolished and then replaced witli blocks of tall 
apartment houses, which are both functional and in an odd way 
beautiful. I have been head teacher at the school for nearly three 
years, in which time we have moved from a very formal, rigid type 
of education to one where the intellectual and social needs of the 
child predominate. 

At present, the school is growing toward an integrated day, to 
which a child develops his own interests worldng in an undefined 
tune strochire. To enlarge upon this, the ehildrei 
eight classrooms now begin the day by selecting 

-central library 


I in many of our 
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areas of curriculum de\Tlopment in which they may be interested. 
Se?c?ct/on tisuaWy occurs within English, Mathematics, topic research, 
and craft studies. 

Tlio classroom is divided ijito four working areas, a carpeted 
quiet bay, a matlicmatics ba>% an art and craft work area, and a 
researcli-writing comer. Each bay is separated from its neighbor by 
white storage units in whiclt iclcx’ant books and other apparatus are 
stored; and each bay is fully fiinclioning in material that will be used 
by children while working in it. ^^ovemcnt and speech arc encouraged, 
and desk arrangements are planned to stimulate “talking to" rather 
than “talking at" oilier children. 

The child is assisted in developing his interests by the teacher who 
advises (even at times, structures) solo investigation on the part of 
tlie cliild. Bec.'utse of its special problems malliematics is partially 
structured, although an active discover)’ approadi is used. In other 
areas of the curriculum integration is almost complete. 

^\'o do cN'crything wc can at school to involve our children's par. 
ents, both in and out of the classrooms, in tlic des'eloping intellectual 
and social maturation of die children. 

It is interesting to note the contribution parents do offer when 
deepening a child’s intellectual experience. Bcccntly, one of my par. 
ents took a child (not her own) wlio was svorking on the topic of ships 
to die Maritime miiscHm. For the child who svas uriting a book about 
ships and carefully conslnicting a Viking boat this visit was a sig- 
nificant experience. For the motlicr it w’as an cnjo>’able opportunity, 
not only to help the school but abo to gel to know a child from a 
different home. In fact, many of our modicrs Iielp the children by 
working alongside llic teachers in the classrooms. 

From time to time, a class is brouglit together for a topic, a 
shared experience in Creative English or combined with other classes 
for a tram approach to a learning problem, which is die theme of 
thb chapter. 

When I first suggested to the staff that we might try team action 
as a development in our teaching, to my surprise considerable hos- 
tility U’as aroiised. It was pointed out that team teaching with its 
structured approach was contrar)’ to our philosophy of development 
of the child in hb choice of learning. The opinion that team teaching 
widi its emphasis on the acquisition of imposed knowledge in formal 
teadiing situations was more appropriate to the secondaiy school 
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(eleven years plus) than to a progressive primary school was also 
voiced. To convince the slafF of the values of team teaching one 
needed to show its cfTcctivencss in developing educational techniques 
and in satisfying a child in the learning situation. To rationalize my 
position, I prepared a paper for staff discussion. Tliis paper outlined 
developments in team teaching in America, with its emphasis on a 
hierarchy within the team, a multiplicity of electronic aids, and ade- 
quate secretarial help. I pointed out that this costly and complex 
approach was not only impossible for us but, perhaps, undesirable in 
a British primary school. Subsequently, I dwelt at length on tlie ad- 
vantages of joint planning and the necessity to leave our classroom 
boxes so that children could mix freely and cooperate with otliers 
from different classes. 1 reminded them that team teaching contained 
a fundamental principle of the division of labor, drawing on the talents 
that each teacher brings to his profession. 

For me, the problem of team teaching was a more personal one: 



Team teaching calls for group teaching and learning . . . 



. . . and tor hdividuaUzalton. 


How could I as iiead teacher enlarge the horizons of my staff and 
children? Not, I felt, by feeding in tedmiques, because however good 
th«c may be tliey tend to limit the initiative of the individual. I had 
the feeling that to create opportunities and place materials in strategic 
points would encourage and stimulate boUi staff and children to ex- 
periment for themselves. As an observer, I felt I must isolate intrinsic 
groulh from the mediocre and commonplace and communicate these 
discoveries to the staff. Now, thb is not alwa>'s easy to do. Teaehere 
often fail to put tlicir discoveries in the shop window and sometimes 
are ct’en comphtely una»TUx: of that cxcitiDg moment when a growth 
point needs exploiting and communicating within tlic school. After 
all, what for some people may be a revelation in terms of curriculum 
development, for otlicis may be an aestlictic experience to be ap- 
preciated in tile context of the occasion. For me, then, team teaching 
was essentially a matter of communication and tlie bringing together 
of creative vitality in active learning situations, presening as far as 
possible tlie child's desire to follow his own interests. 

Within this definition and after long and patient argument we 
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agreed to tr>’ the cxpcrinient. Basically, as I liavc indicated, team 
teaching is only used now and then, cropping up pcrliaps once or at 
the most twice a term, depending on the strength of the stimulus 
that sparks oH the joint venture. 

Let me concentrate on three stories of team-teaching ventures, not 
only because to analj'zc in depth a team approach will help you, the 
reader, in your evaluation of its merits, but also because the themes 
undertaken appeared significant to us in the understanding of our 
children. The joint study on Violence concerned nine-year-old chil- 
dren. Tlie Zoo visit was made by seven to eight-year-olds. And chil- 
dren in the 10 to 11 age-group made the Environmental Study. WHuIe 
reading these themes I think you will begin to understand the prob- 
lems, hopes, and joys of working witlj these delightful Soutlrwark 
youngsters. 


Joint Study on Violence 

Unfortunately, as in so many socially deprived communities, violence 
tends to be endemic in the area. Many staff discussions and a paper 
on discipline produced a working policy on this thorny subject. The 
staff and I were agreed on tlie basic truth that if we used Wolence 
as a solution to our disciplinary' problems, then Uie cliild (who imi- 
tates to learn) could only draw one conclusion. Force may control 
violent impulses in school, but if our aim was to create conditions so 
that much of the frustration and deprivation within the community’ 
could be diverted into more creative forms, other solutions were 
needed. Drama, in which such emotions as terror, fear, anger, and 
misery were unlocked into fantasy play proved very helpful. How- 
ever, the staff felt that violence could be made into a study' theme 
for children and we chose our nine-year-old group for thk project. 

The teachers agreed that the children should be made aware of 
the aggressive forces at large in fiie neighborhood and that violence 
should be seen as isolated, indiscriminate reactions to environmental 
frustrations, rather than as an acceptable way of life. Accordingly, 
we dinded our classes into groups, and with the assistance of volun- 
teer unUersity students we searched the community for evidence of 
antisocial disorder; but with Uttle success. Staff, students, and groups 
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trailed back reporting just the odd reflection of neighborhood turmoiJ. 
A child screaming its dissatisfaction in East Lane Market and a woman 
shouting at her baby for throwing his Teddy bear out of the carriage 
^v'e fck were reactions typical of any working or middle-class area 
in the world. One interesting, and rather perceptive comment came 
from a little girl, "Mr. Skinner, why do our mothers sweep rubbish 
into the gutters when we ha\’e a dustbin (refuse) collector?” 

Closer examination began to isolate unconscious aggressive forces 
that tended to trigger off public acts of violence. For example, a child 
in a neighboring class was continually fighting — fighting to show tliat 
he did not care about his body odor. In discussing his violence it 
emerged tliat tliis boys home (like so many others) lacked a bath- 
room. We discussed this type of frustration and its possible conse- 
quences; the groups agreed that possibly the forces rejecting tire boy’s 
smell came from children who had recently been rehomed. From this 
growing point we set out to examine oUier influences within the 
home that exploded into antisocial reactions. Some children complained 
of rotting wood on staircases that caused hvisted and fractured ankles 
from time to time. They told us of attempts to redecorate their houses 
svitlj paper that immediately peeled off because of damp walls; they 
complained of rats that made them frightened to fall asleep. [Did 
you ever try being mature and calm ivben yovr body was longing 
for sleep?] They spoke of oubide toilcb. One child said, *1 can’t go 
to the toilet in the night because I am frightened someone will jump 
out on me in the back yard.” By the xvay, tiiis ciiild was receiving 
treatment for bedwetting. I wonder if anyone probed deeply into 
his background for more natural causes? And of course the usual 
ghost stories emerged, inevitable in homes of this antiquity. Faced 
wtli this type of social frustration, little wonder that neurotic and 
unstable T&icdoiis occurred. In middle-class areas vto tend to resolve 
such instability in words; in an area where the spoken vocabulary’ 
is so limited, fists and feet have to compensate. 

After a staff meeting concerned with this now rather complex 
study, \ve decided to reject a neighborhood bousing research project 
as being too dangerovis. I might e.xplain here that our childrens 
parents are sensitive (as I presume so many other parenb are) to 
questions concerning home and famdy conditions. One volunteer 
student suggested that perhaps we were so busy looking into causes 
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of nolence, that we were neglecting the children’s fantasy life, which 

might help them to formulate acceptable solutions to their problems. 

Agreeing to this suggestion we broke up our project on Violence 

into these theme headings: 

1. The Ideal Home in the Ideal City. — We correctly judged here that 
the children would treat their community as a city. 

2. My Mother and Father, — Here we suggested that they wordd have 
to go forward in time and it was their children writing about 
them. 

3. Fear. — The causes and consequences. 

4. Mental Health. — As you can imagine there is a great deal of ner- 
vous and psychotic breakdown in our area of Southwark. 

5. Murderers and Their Victims. — The North Pecldiam area of South- 
wark has more than its fair share of gangster activity. 

We divided die children into five groups allowing one adult to 
be responsible for each group. We agreed that as in all creative writ- 
ing visits and drama would be important features of each of the 
themes. As some of the themes w'ould obviously prove more attrac- 
tive than others, we structured each group to obtain a balanced in- 
take both in boys and girls and levels of intelligence. As coordinator 
for the groups I assisted in group discussion, in supervision of visits, 
and as a communication link (liaison) to enable each group’s \vork 
to be brought to the attention of the other groups. I was also respon- 
sible for the resulting exhibition. 

THE IDEAL HOME IN THE IDEAL Cm 

The Ideal Home theme provided a very moving general discussion, 
particularly where it revealed the expectations of socially deprived 
city children. Sharon said that her ideal home would have a garden, 
not a large one. Sir, in which a tree surrounded by grass w’ould be 
tlio rnain attraction. Deborah wanted a front garden and a gate 'to 
stop do^ doing their mischief.” [It must be explained here that most 
° Faraday area open onto the street.] Tony 

Saul Jus ideal home would have a space for a dustbin— his mother 
tor ronvenience’ sake kept theirs in the hall and Tony was alwa)-? 
giing when provocative statements were made about the smcH 
m us louse. As expected, high priority was given to indoor toilets. 
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gardens, bathrooms, and “enou^ bedrooms so that you could haw 
one to yourself.” 

Again, stable relationsliips seldom develop in a family when the 
need for privacy can rarely be satisfied. My guess would be tliat Pam, 
a ver>' intelligent and sensitive girl, would place at the top of her 
priorities a room where she can dewte her time to reading, freed 
from the background noise of te]e%nsion and conv’ersation. The writ- 
ten work was rather disappointing. The perfect home ranged through 
science fiction — robots to do all the work — to the limited dreams of 
a deprived community. Significantly, nobody in the group thought 
his ideal cit)' should be composed of apartment buildings. As in most 
high density areas, London over the last twenty years has begun to 
invest in "flats,” leaving houses for the grassier suburbs. John antici- 
pated a city tljat was underground, giving more room for nual pas- 
times. Unfortunately, no visits were arranged for this group and ver>' 
little drama emerged. A pity about the visits because the opporturuty 
of viewing completed, furniture-equipped show houses might have 
raised the children’s expectation Icvek. 

MY ^{On£EB ANT> FATHER 

The Mother and Father theme proved more promising, mainly be- 
cause most children are optimistic about developments within tlie 
family. Running througli their work was a rich vein of home; their 
children did not complain about overcrowding, punishment, lack of 
play amenitiK, and so forth. Instead, they concentrated on visits to 
country and seaside, comfortable vievving positions for television, and 
exotic foods. A touching note was struck by Maureen, who is father- 
less. Her ideal, half-remembered father was given substance, for on 
Christmas Eve he was pictured as coming back from a long journey, 
providing gifts, food, a new house, clothes, furniture, and "a nice, 
warm face." 

The injustices they resolved not to visit on their children included 
violence, "My Mum and Dad never hit me, even when I deserve it ; 
ivant, “I have tliirty-eight new dresses in my wardrobe, I give away 
a lot of my clothes to poor childrai.” [Other people arc poor, not 
them]; lock of social ameniiies, "My Mum took me to the park round 
the comer and we played all day." [This from a girl whose mother 
works too hard at office-cleaning and housekeeping to indulge in the 
laruries of play.] 
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Fear (the richest and most intriguing s>Tnptom in an unstable 
community) gave us a wealth of backhand material on the children. 
Rather than look at their irrational manifestations of imcertaint)', 
somehow we had to link the deprivations our children had to cope 
mth in their daily lives to the cultural and intellectual experiences 
they were likely to encounter in such a neighborhood- For example, 
the existence of ghosts is widely accepted among our children, and 
this belief is nourished and sustained by parental doubt and imma- 
turity on the subject. Without a doubt in a community that is dark 
and primiti\'e in a cultural sense, complete reality tends to be shallow 
and somewhat imcertain. In short, it may well be (as a psychologist 
claims) that adult belief in the supernatural is sometimes necessarj' 
to compensate for guilt feelings aroused by the deprivations they 
see arormd them. 

Certainly, in the preliminary discussion and subsequent drama 
work, ghosts dominated the Fear theme. \\’hen talking on the subject, 
most of the children claimed to have had some experience, either 
Erst- or secondhand. The teacher who was leading the group did 
her best to relate apparent manifestations to the old, creaky houses, 
but the children would have none of it. “My Mum actually saw my 
Nan at the top of the stain,” said Anne. 

John wrote: 


W'alking down a dark alley, frightened 
Street lights flash, gone 
Suddenly I shiver, 

1 hear footsteps, a white shape 
It is a ghost. 

Janice nmte of her vet}- dark, damp room; 


As I go to bed at night 
I see a shadow on the wall 
I sit there shaking, frightened, 

I can t open my mouth to scream. 

Ghosts can’t be there, but 1 can see them. 
Cold as I am I run down stairs. 
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Linked \vith the unnatural is an associated fear of darkness. Ac- 
tually the back streets of Walworth demand fairly strong nerves at 
night. Old, often abandoned, crammed together off narro\v. dimly 
lit roads, the houses are frightening. Imagination can distort the 
shadows for a young mind. Christine wrote: 

I have a fear. 

It is walking down a dark alley, 

I hate the dark! 

Once I walked home 
A shape jumped out and ran after n>e 
I was alone 
I am cautious 
I keep looking behind me. 

It feels like being hunted down. 

The darkness Is broken by a street lamp 
Then back into the night. 

Carol described "the wind swishing the darJeoess into my eyes." 
Sandra told of "the darkness that will swallow me up with a cold 
feeling." 

Jean mote literally of a night experience, revealing a fear of 
ghosts, 

I teas walking down a street, it was gradually groiting dark and 
1 was alone. / walked past a solitary street lamp and my shadow 
grew longer. My footsteps echoed around me and I fumed around 
quickly. No one there. The street wos enveloped in darkness, 1 quich 
ened my pace, I started to sweat. My house came in sight. I dashed 
to the door, glanced round and found my pursuer was a dog. Its lean 
body like some grey ghost. 

Other fears springing from the environment dealt with falling- I 
dream I am gliding down live hundred stone steps, I trip and fall, 
head o^•er heels, tumbling." Many of the neighborhood houses Iiave a 
flight of stone steps to the front door, n-luch have been the source 
of many accidents. It was common for Utc cliildrcn to express fears 
of bridges collapsing, especially nearby Tower Hridge tliat spans the 
Thames. 
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Linda wrote, “W'hen I am half way over the bridge I have a 
frightening feeling it will open. I sweat with fear. Will my bus 
crash tluough the side?” Brian who lives at tlie top of a tall block of 
“flats” is terrified by elevators (lifts). “I am scared of getting stuck 
in a lift. ^Vhen the light goes out I feel dizzy, hot! Help! Nobody 
comes, 1 suffocate, my spine shivers. All I see in my eyes is black. 
Incidentally, many fears of falling come from children who have 
suddenly been uprooted from small houses and placed in giant, twelve- 
story blocks of flats. Dreams apparently are quickly forgotten by our 
children, for they rarely appeared in the discussion or written work. 
The fears expressed either happened or were lying there in the imagi- 
nation waiting to be told, 

MENTAL IICALTH 

Mental illness was dealt with imaginatively because of its per- 
sonal nature and a high incidence rate within the community. Unlike 
the Fear theme, which produced much exciting and revealing drama 
and movement work, we decided to deal with mental illness in a quiet 
way, to facilitate understanding and compassion. Kate whose mother 
had a leucotomy wrote a moving, detailed account. She told of the 
slow drift into psychosis, springing apparently from a feeling of the 
utter hopelessness about life. She described the husband leaving home, 
the dirty house and unfriendly neighbors, lack of money, her mother’s 
refusal to leave tlic bed and, finally, die sick woman’s violence, so 
irrational and terrifying. As I understand it, this account is exactly 
how it happened to her mother. Naturally, Kate longed for release 
from childhood so that she might leave home. The volunteer student 
dealing xvith this theme suggested to the children that they should 
draw a face and then fragment the drawing to produce and suggest 
a distorted mind. Sharon produced a coiled face through circular 
cutting and wrote, “Coiled springs make her want to explode out- 
wards at people.” Keith said, mie mans mind was a whirl of tliought. 
The blank expression had no purpose. But his problems wandered 
through his mind whirling and twisting.” Billy wrote, “Unhappy, sad. 
alone, no friends. His mind fixed on another world. Nobody takes 
^y notice of him.” Perhaps the best of the written work came from 
Josep 1 a ^y who gives the impression that life is a battle he wiH 
never be able to win. He wrote: 
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Man his eyes small, sad. 

His mind seeks comfort beyond his reach. 

The weatlier-beaten face is gray. 

[Joseph's face is black.] 


MURDERERS AND THETR VICITMS 

This theme produced the most exciting art work the school at that 
time had seen. Each child, either murderer or victim, produced a life- 
si^d figure, which he mounted on a backclotli to suggest an appro- 
priate mood or movement The murderers were bold and vividly 
colored, tljeir victims drawn in chalk on black paper. Murderers and 
victims were displayed on a staircase facing each otlier, tlie written 
stories providing a link on an adjacent wall. Against my advice, 
drama was attempted, but it became obvious at an early stage that 
many undesirable instincts were being set loose and it was decided 
that this aspect should cease. 

The written work matched the art in its \itality. Through dis- 
cussion the class examined the motives and mental stability of the 
murderer, presumably as a plea for tolerance. The results were en- 
couraging, Steven wrote! 

His mind is full of the hate and anger he feels for himself. He tahss 
the greatest joy in harming delicate things. Perhaps it teas because 
when he was younger men cut off his leg with an axe for not paying 
his gambling debts. Now he has no mercy for anyone. 

Mary said; 

The man is evil, insane and cruel. His mind needs turning round. 
He is nice a himgry fox looking for its prey, but this afiimaf kills with 
a knife and not claws. He is unhappy in the blood that surrounds 
him, 

Donald surmised: 

The blood-thirsty killer, killing for money and fun. His knife glitters 
in the moonlight. He hates every person in the tforW, especially the 
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police. His guilty conscience makes him kill more and more. Blood 
drips off his knife and stains his hands. lUs mind is sick. 

And so it went on, story after story dealing with hatred, blood, 
axes, knives, and revenge. A frightening and salutary reminder of the 
potential in a frustrated, deprived community. Perhaps the most tell- 
ing sentence in this written work came from Pamela who in dealing 
with the murderer’s reactions after stabbing his victim wrote, His 
hatred drained away from him and he felt tired.” You would go a 
long way to find a more classic statement on tlic release of tension 
following an act of violence. 

Although as far as possible free cliolce was given as to whether 
the child should be victim or murderer, because of the popularity 
of the latter role some structuring had to be done by tlie team teach- 
ers. Naturally healthy children derive little pleasure from being vio- 
tims, so enthusiasm here was lacking. However, if you are to be a 
victim, panic and blood must be the necessary accompaniment. Walk- 
ing on the embankment of the river Thames, Fred heard footsteps. 
“He walks slowly towards me— 1 am scared, my body boils over. I 
freeze with fear. . . .” Then the inevitable knife is plunged in. Most 
of the murderers appear at night, nearly all come from the darkness 
of alleys or narrow roads, all of them are mad. 

When the team study was completed, group themes flooded the 
hall and corridors, and special assemblies introduced other classes to 
the work that had been done. On the whole the results were impres- 
sive if not exciting. Each member of the team reported that interest 
and above all insight grew as the work progressed. At frequent inter- 
vals, meetings were held with both classes ^ in which they freely dis- 
cussed their work. Teachers feel that the study on violence appears 
to have produced more posiUve reactions to cooperative effort, a toler- 
ance toward hostility, and a keen interest in neighborhood planning 
and rebuilding. I regret to say it also exposed considerable tension 
violent solutions boUing just beneath the surface of their day-to- 
day lives. 


“ext section. Study of the Zoo. 
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Joint Sludij of the Zoo 


The weakness of team teaching is that it often predetermines the 
structure and the content of tl>c learning, without significantly involv- 
ing the interests of the child. To safeguard against this somewhat 
sterile approach we often combine two classes for a visit and tlien 
allow the children’s interests to dictate the joint planning that fol- 
lows. Such a visit occurred one summer when after much pressure 
from the children of the first year, the staff and I agreed to release 
valuable P-TA funds to rent a bus to visit Wliipsnade Zoo in Hert- 
fordshire. Whipsnade for Southwark children is what parts of New 
Hampshire would be to residents of the Bower>', in New York City- 
rolling do\vnlands, green trees, hills, sun, and fresh air. On our last 
visit to Whipsnade the previous year, children rolled dowm the 
grassy slopes, climbed back up, and then rolled douTJ again. The 
animals wandering in their natural state in open countryside were 
largely ignored. For staff members to carr)’ along a sheaf of question- 
naires that would involve the child intellectually from dawn to dusk 
would not only be a mistake, it would be educationally wrong. Far 
better to involve the child in all his seitscs and then on our return 


to isolate and study at team le\'el those experiences that were mean- 
ingful to him. The main preparation preceding the visit was aimed 
to foster the sense of excitement growing in the children. However, 
animal books were left in conspicuous positions in the quiet ba>'S, 
mcluding some beautiful books by Brian Wildsmith; and a film on 
Elsa, the tame lioness was shown. The teachers also concentrated on 
follow-up material that xve w’erc certain was going to be 
needed: chicken wire for large animals (an enthusiastic class request 
here), sunple animal research books, handmade books for childrens 
r«earch, imaginative xvritten work and so on. In discussion before 
the visit It was decided that one teacher, Chris, would specialize on 
ora aspec^ and Phil, the other teacher, with the help of a portable 
pe recorder would concentrate on speech, and they would both 
^ ^ and wdth my 

subseniip T * photographic record of the visit and 

aWv T"- r; '"P i-t “ver an hour and predic- 

‘v“ ar":: " w =ttentlo„ ,o Joanne who 

, ISO a ed in the bus. Tactfully we drew her into a sing- 
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ing group at the back of it Tony quietly gazed out of the window, 
Look at those cows," he muttered, a sense of wonder noticeably 
absent from his voice. I guessed Uiat for him Whipsnade was not 
only going to be too quiet but that the animals would be an tmncces- 
saty distraction from a day out of school. 

In the Zoo the children immediately rushed to the elephant en- 
closure. They yelled encouragement at tw'o elephants shooting sand at 
each other. “Look at 'im, Miss! Corl I wish I could have a bath in 
sand." “IVljy do they use their trun):^ Xfr. Skinner?” Terry said, T 
would roll over in the sand if I was them.” Jane reminded him of 
the elephant at London Zoo who had recently fallen over and died. 
Edmund said that in a book he’d read elephants washed each other 
with water, so why didn’t they give them a pool? Joanne wanted 
them to have a river to bathe in. I asked the children to keep their 
eyes open for a river. Later that day Graham said to me, "You can’t 
have riven on chalky soil, Sir, the %vater would soak through.” The 
children drifted off toward the cat enclosure but found the sleepy 
leopards rather boring, so we took them to the kangaroo pen. They 
were fascinated %vith tlie babies peering out from their mothers’ 
pouches. Girls immediately responded to the maternal scene with little 
cries of delight. Debbie queried, “Ha^^ they been bom yet Mbs?” 
Later, Stephen doggedly trailing a kangaroo on his stomach, replied 
wistfully to a threat that he would be picked up and carried away, 
"I ^vish it ^vould. Miss, I just fancy a ride in that pouch." 

By this time, young appetites bad taken over from curiosity and 
We lunched %vjth tlie indigenous marmots on the hillside. Raymond 
who earlier had won many admiring glances following his determined 
attempts to obtain peacock feathers from those rather large, bad tem- 
pered birds, now turned his attention to the marmots. At one point 
only his legs stretching out from the holes in the chalky soil could be 
seen. He would have cheerfully surrendered all his precious lunch, 
if he could have fed the marmots; yet, in school he rarely makes con- 
tact either with the adults or with other children; however. Raymond 
won many friends that day. At a later point he came up to me and 
said, "I don’t like animals wth big eyes. Mr. Skinner, they frighten 
me." [Incidentally, his mother who is alcoholic tends to be thyroidic.] 

IVe used Ujg dinner-hour break to record impressions of the chil- 
dren’s reactions to Uie animals, but the children were so excited by 
the marmots and a group of kangaroos on the hillside that they 
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tended to give monosyllabic replies to our questions. Afterwards, a 
transcript of these tapes showed diem to be largely valueless. Tony 
told Phil how disappointed he was that “a zoo like this hasnt got a 
laughing hyena.” Nicky did not believe tliat the puma in the Zoo 
was the same as those in the jungle — at least the television jungle! 

The children had decided tliat one of their models would be a 
giraffe so we made a detailed study of this animal. The children were 
fascinated by the long neck swooping down to pick up food, and 
Stephen noticed the chewed bark and leaves at the top of small 
saplings. At the rhinoceros pen (another proposed model) everybody 
commented on the grey thick hide and horn. Lorraine said, “Oh my 
Gawd, the smell!” and wandered off. The highli^t of the afternoon 
was the feeding of tlie seals — climaxed inevitably by Janet slipping 
in a muddy puddle, "My mum'U kill me,” she cried and refused to be 
comforted for the next hour. 

Toward the end of the afternoon the chUdren had a sixpenny horse 
ride. It must have been a shock for some beautifully dressed children 
from a private school and a party of nuns nearby, to hear the healthy 
cries of eight-year*old cockney children inviting Lesley to, “Kick him, 
then you’ll ’ave a longer ride.” We took them home. Wearily we 
handed the children over to the parents and then checked that the 
classrooms would be ready for the work explosion bound to take place 
the following morning. 

It had been decided to use Phil’s classroom for the four animals 
while Phil could use Chris’s room for the tape magazine being p^®' 
pared on the visit. [Phil also supervised normal curriculum develop- 
ment for the children, when they were not engaged on work connected 
with the animal study.] For discussion purposes the children from 
both classes divided themselves into four groups to work on either 
the hon, giraffe, rhinoceros, or elephant. To secure an immediate re- 
sponse we decided to let all of them %vork on their wire models on 
the first day so that a recognizable shape would emerge and stimulate 
their interest. Unfortunately, the chicken wire proved obdurate and 
sponger \me cutters had to be secured. By dinnertime some sixty 
children, three adults, and four emerging six-foot-high giant animals 
were combining to produce anarchy. As only the adults appeared 
able to cut the wire, numerous scratches and tears were appearing 
an over us. The inevitable tin of powdered paint fell and added to the 
contusion. A quick conference after lunch produced a decision to 
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v'ork ^vith hvo groups at a time. This division of \vork proved fairly 
successful and was adhered to for the remainder of the craft work. 

By the end of the second day, fotu- distinctly zoological wire shapes 
occupied a large area of the classroom. However, after an application 
of papicr-mdeh^ the elephants legs buckled, the giraffe's head fell 
off, and the oversveight rhinoceros kept toppling over. Only tlie lion 
niaintained some show of dignity — the children had insisted on his 
lying down, as he had been obscrv'cd at Wiipsnade. 

Although Chris and the children repaired the animals, quite ob- 
■viously they needed help. To ensure that the pap/cr-mdch4 calico 
covering, plastering, and painting stages were supervised adequately 
and the work completed reasonably quickly, additional adult super- 
vision was necessary. At that particular moment Mn. Holder, Tony's 
mother, came over to see me about another matter, and I appealed 
to her. She is a warmhearted, generous woman, and licr response was 
immediate, “Leave it to me, my duels, lU come over first thing in 
the morning.” 

She and other parents wlio were drawm in proved invaluable in 
assisting the children to mi-K plaster, cut calico, prepare paints, run 
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errands tor additional materials, and above all in helping them to 
clear up the classroom at the end of eacli day. ^ 

During the period of constructing the animals the childrens in- 
sistence on detail quite surprised us. A strong argument arose within 
a group as to whether the rliinoccros should be the African or In an 
species — apparently the African rhinoceros has two horns. On mi 
merous occasions, all work was suspended while they scoured le 
school and local library for extra books tliat would give greater ac 
curacy to their models; the rhino’s tail was a case in point here. 

The elephant’s tusks were fitted incorrectly and only changed n' ^n 
a triumphant Gillian produced a photograph proving exactly 
the tusks were sited in relationship to the trunk. The children wor "C 
from photographs to fit tlie lion’s mane and tail, having decided on 
a lion rather than a lioness. Mrs. Holder provided two brand n®" 
mops, which the children dyed to produce tlie mane. When painting 
the giraffe, they discovered that the spots became more diffuse 
around the legs. 

In encouraging this type of accuracy through the use of books, it 
became easier for the children naturally to turn towards simp 6 


sources of reference when they began their written work. 

Their research came from a fairly rich variety of simple anim 
books that we had acquired for the project. The children sho\'e 
great enthusiasm in discovering how the animals lived, their homes, 
foods, Weights, dimensions, and so on. An interesting point in the 
miting of the books was that many children made an inde.x of info^ 
mation they had discovered and listed books they had used. In "'dt 
ing about the kangaroo Susan said, They don’t walk on four legs, 
but hop along and feed on grass, leaves, and fruit. Young kangaroos 
are very tiny, and they feed on their mothers’ milk. They Uve in their 
mothers’ pouches.” Afteiwards Susan admitted that much of what 
she had written she had observed for herself at Whipsnade. She also 
used three information books on kangaroos, one of which she had 
obtained from the local library. 

Jane was concerned with the making of the giraffe and Nvrote that 
they “travel in herds and eat the leaves from young trees. They have 
very large eyes and long eyelashes.” Graham discovered the weight 
of elephants, the hunting habits of the lion, and the meaning of the 
word commoroiis.' As the investigation developed, it became obvious 
how mterested the children became in factual knowledge, and ho^v 
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they used dia information in tZieir imaginatii'e sv-n'tfng. A great suc- 
cess was a small drama presentation in which each child became an 
animal and the stage bedecked wlh climbing ropes and ladders 
became part of the jungle. The children dressed as animals s%varmed 
over ropes and climbed staging equipment, stopping at frequent in- 
tervals to introduce themselves to a delighted audience — a dramatic 
and stimulating end to a thoroughly cnfo^'able proj'ect. 


Joint Eno/ronTnenfoI Study 

In an area as rich in history and industrial development as SouthuTirk, 
perhaps the main problem is to isolate those aspects that we can 
study in detail and link up to the creative drives ivithin the sehooL 
For thi<; environmental study, Joyc^ a teacher of considerable intel- 
lectual resources linked \vith Barrj', another teacher, whose dramatic 
talent will probably at some future stage lead him into the London 


7 !) 
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Theatre. This team was an extremely fortunate combination, for 
Joyce was able to concentrate her energies on writing a small histor> 
of Southwark (which may well become a standard source of refer- 
ence for teachers in the Southwark area), while Barry’ was able to 
study in some detail developments in drama covering tlie Chaucerian. 
Elizabethan, Victorian (Dickens), and Modem times. Indeed it was 
uithin this framework of reference — except for a brief revaew by 
Joyce of developments witliin Southwark from Roman limes — that the 
environmental study was made. 

Their two classes divided into four groups and with the aid of 
two students began the project with a study of the immediate area 
surrounding the school. Children were asked to find their position 
from an ordinance surx'ey map of the area (50 inches to a mile) but 
found this rather difficult. The accompanying questionnaires, howe%'er, 
restored interest and there was much discussion on types of building 
within the streets, the bricks that had been used, ages of housing, 
windows, garden space, among others. Sondes Street was described 
by one child as like being in the country, because it is distinguished 
from other roads in the area by ha\*iDg front gardens containing 
flowers, grass, and trees with little traffic noise. 

The children questioned workmen on their road excasTitions, 
“Where are you taking the gravel?” “WTiy is the water gushing?* Later, 
Obeymi telephoned the Metropolitan Water Board and the Southwark 
Borough Council for information. After some half hour's com’ersatioos 
in which he jotted doira facts given by some patient, good-hearted 
officials, he WTOte an impressive account of why new drainage 
necessary in nearby Portland Street Other children sketched tall 
blocks of flats, which were used later in full-scale paintings. Linda 
and Janice investigated a small factory that specialised in the p«>- 
duction of metal wheels and was linked to the ancient guild of tire- 
smiths. Tbey were thrilled at the courteous reception they were given 
an the interest their questions aroused among the workmen. 

A large measure of choice rvas gir-en to the children for the devel- 
opment of neighborhood studies; these topics ranged through rmder- 
pomd travel, Southwark Cathedral, and the activities of highwajmen 
m the 18th centut>-. Involved beyond beUef in his work Obeymi chose 
to study the London undeigiound service. In nine pages of foolscap 
^ gave a comprehensive and detailed account of our tube (subway) 
travel. From a variety of books, letters, and telephone calls he traced 
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not only underground development, past and future, but established 
wJiicli lines were the deepest and longest and which had the fastest 
elevators and largest escalators. He abo discovered that on the pro- 
posed new Victoria line "a mechanical shield armed with powerful 
sharp cutters has been developed to bite into London's blue clay." 
To complete his study, Obeymi made a model underground station 
with battery-operated electric light. 

Christine wrote extensively on bus routes through Southwarh. 
Using a map of the borough she traced bus routes and the diiferent 
areas for whicli each service catered. 

Quite a number of children selected to study London Bridge [and, 
incidentally, were highly critical of the decision to sell this famous 
landmark to America]. Fred traced the bridge from its first-century 
noman use, tlirougli Viking attack to its misuse in medieval times by 
people starting fires and endangering wooden houses built on the 
bridge. Mario spoke of the architertural failures of our Norman ances- 
tors who made the pillars of the bridge too thick, thus speeding up 
water flo^v to a torrent. A study of Clink Street aroused much interest 
because of its legendary prison— we sUll use the slang term clink for 
prison— and the discovery by children of some of the original cells. The 
Elephant and Castle study provoked an c.xamination of the many roads 
converging at this London landmark, including the original Roman 
Road that ran through Southwark. Tl»e legend of the Elephant and 
Castle being named after the Infanta di Castello (a Spanish Princess) 
who stayed at one of the local inns was examined xvith much interest 
but evoked polite disbelief. 

Lesley and Janice made a study of Southwark Cathedral, dealing 
in an intense and emotional manner with the greed, murder, and 
untimely death of Mary Overics’ lover, which led to the establishment 
tliere of a nunnery in the seventh century. The dewlopment of the 
Cathedral at Southwark through Nunnery, Priory, and Church aroused 
less enthusiasm, although Janice 'vrote at length on Saxon name deriva- 
tions. Other studies involved South\wk civic services, breweries, 
bridges, coaches, and highwaymen. Many interesting and complicated 
models were made by children as i>ait of their research. 

\Vhile these individual pieces of research were being pursued, 
Joyce gave a series of lessons to both classes tracing the development 
of South>vark from the fust century A.D. to the present day. Through 
the use of the overhead projector many x-aluable manuscripts and maps 
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were shown to the children. At the same time our copying machine 
provided exciting examples of these rare documents for the childrens 


folders. 

Investigation of the area west of London Bridge ( which prompted 
and enriched many of the individual researchers Uirough maps and 
questionnaires) provided tlie lead-in for an examination of drama 
developments in Southwark. Barry began by talking to both classes 
about inns and their function, both for entertainment and as coach 
stops in medieval travel. He examined in detail the Tabard Inn where 
Chaucer’s travelers of the Canterbury Tales made their start and the 
importance of the George Inn as a coach stop. Visits were then made 
to the George Inn, and our children were able to see one of the 
Shakespearean plays, which are still regularly performed in the inns 
courtyard. 

An exploration of Bankside revealed the plaque of the old Globe 
Theatre. Barry was able to explain that because of their unpopularity 
in Elizabethan times many theatres had to be built outside the City 
walls, leading to the enrichment of drama developments on the south 
side of the river. The children were fascinated to discov'er that many 
dieatregoers of that period arrived by barge, rather than use the inade- 
quate road system of that time. 

On their return to school a group was made responsible for a 
large-scale model of the Tabard Inn. which the children insisted on 
displa>1ng at a certain height, so that vie^ving would be through the 
courtyard gates exactly as a traveler would see the inn on entrance- 


imaginative stories were then ^vritten by the children; as pilgrims 
they described their stay at the inn on the way to Canterbury. To our 
surprise they were very interested in Chaucers tales, and many sensi- 
tive portraits of the leading characters emerged in their writing. 1° 
describing the MiUer Michael wrote, nrhis kindhearted man, as ugly 
as a bull wth a wart on the side of his nose, used his thick beard to 
heUe the wife of Bath's neck.’ Bobby said of the Merchant, “He had 
^ gloomier eyes, yet through his honesty he 

^ -L hold his head up high,” Stephen wrote as a traveler and 
desen^ his reception at the inn: “A servant helped me off my horse 
and charg^ me a penny for his labors. It was a bad start, but I hastily 
paid him for 1 knew too weH these rude little feUows. I got a drink, for 

the dust on the mads had given me quite a tot" 

By now a aourishing play began to take shape based on the 
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pilgrims arrival at the Tabard Inn in which each fold his tale. A 
Elm of Chaucers England gave valuable background material when 
the children planned the shape and dialogue of the play. As eadi 
traveler told liis story, strolling players dramatized it. Other groups 
provided entertainments for the inn's visitors, using medieval dance 
and song styles. 

In their study of Elizabethan drama and in particular the work of 
the old Globe Theatre children were intnaduced to stage forms of that 
period in which the stage projected forward surrounded on three sides 
by the audience. Children wrote long and imaginative accounts of 
theatre presentations at the Globe. Christine wrote of her long journey 
by barge and the excitement she felt at hearing the trumpet sounds on 
the river indicating the start of the play. Pauline gave a vilid descrip- 
tion of the theatre svitlj thick oak doors, peeling plaster, and elaborate 
carvings on the stage. She wTote, "When the play started all was silent, 
then someone called across the theatre to his friend. Father thought the 
play was silly and began to throw tomatoes at the actors. Everyone 
left laughing.” Drama developments In Victorian times and the present 
day also were examined. 

They completed the study ^vilh an evening performance in which 
the children, acting as guides at an exhibition of work, discussed their 
research and presented part of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales for parents 
and friends of the schocl. 


Conclusion 

I feel that in evaluating the contribution these three team studies made 
to the intellectual enrichment within our school, we should not neglect 
the social developments emerging through relationships between chil- 
dren and adults in less familiar surroundings. Tliere is much to be said 
for any scheme that encourages children and adults to leave tlieir little 
“boxes” and to plan, cooperate, and work together for the greater good. 

Less happy is the undeniable fact that relationships at times can 
and do break doum. A teacher can become dissatisfied with the stand- 
ards and efforts of a colleague, 'vith whom a previous harmonious 
staffroom relationship had been established. [I heard of one teacher 
from another school w'ho left the staff because of this.] 

Positive gains were made in parental cooperation, and some very 
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deep friendships have been formed tlrrough using our motlicrs in these 
team studies. Mrs. Holder gave strength just when it was needed in 
the zoo venture. Mrs. Morris took small groups to IwOndon Bridge for 
plaque rubbings. Mre. Saker helped cluldren in tlicir researclies at 
museums, and so it went. TIjc use of a copying machine, overhead and 
film projectors, and tape recorders all played their part in realistic and 
meaningful studies. How far team teaching should be used in a school 
where the integrated day Is such an important feature is a matter for 
conjecture. \Vhat cannot be denied is tlie success that greets the efforts 
of mature and professional adults who combine to enrich the intellec- 
tual and social life of tlieir children. 
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Ann FnvEn is Headmistress of Brocks Hill Infant 
School, Oadbtj, Leicestershire. Preciously she u>as Head of Bell 
Street Infant School, Wigston, Leicestershire. SliC holds a Di- 
ploma in Special Education and taught slow learners for seven 
years, specializing {n reading problems. 

You who are reading this book are among tJie lucky ones. I doubt 
if most of us can even remember wliat it was like having to Icam to 
read. Beading has become so much a part of our daily life that it is 
bard to imagine what it is like to be illiterate. We have broken the 
code of the written symbol, and a printed page is something we turn 
to quite naturally for pleasure and information. 

The adult illiterate is denied this source of communication. He 
cannot read his mail, fill in forms, read the newspapers or public notices 
or transport timetables, look up what film is on tlie cinema or what 
programs are on radio or television; he carmol buy goods from a mail- 
order catalogue or read hire/purebase agreements or other legal docu- 
ments. He has to ask wJiat the destination signs on buses read and get 
someone else to look up a telepliooe number. How docs he keep in 
touch witli distant friends or relatives wlio are not on the telephone? 
or write a note to school about lus child? An illiterate housewife can- 
not follow a cookery recipe or make out a shopping list. This lack of 
independence must be v'ery humiliating and a constant reminder of 
one’s oxsTi inadequacy and, of course, in a civihzed society tliere is a 
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severe limilation in tlio mimlxT of cmployincnl possibililics open to 
an adult illiterate. U be were blind be would meet with sympathy and 
understanding, but illiteracy Is not a socially acceptable handicap; any- 


one suffering from it Is made to feel inferior. 

When we learn that one In ten students b.ivc left our secondar)' 
sehools as nonreaders and many more have not acbieverl real llucnc), 
we arc confronted with the living proof tiint our traditional methods of 
teaching reading have failed. 

Many believe that if children have not made some real progress 
in learning to read by the age of eight years, then their chances of ever 
being really fluent arc diminished. This rt'afi/ation places a heavy re- 
sponsibility on the primary schools for making a successful start in read- 
ing studies. 

I worked with older nonreaders in schools for seven years and saw 
tlie demoralizing effect that an inability to read often had on th«c 
youngsters. By the lime they were 10 and 11 years old, many of them 
had given up trying. An early enthusiasm they may have felt had bew 
submerged by many factors; being pushed loo early: being neglected 
when ready; being given unsuitable or uninteresting reading material* 
absenc^ through illness or truancy; frequent changes of schools at* 
tended; emotional disturbance; poor home circumstances; having an 
undetected hearing or siglit loss; being bored or unhappy in school, 
being badly taught with unsuitable methods; being a strong indivndual* 
ist in a heavily conformist society; being unfavorably compared "ilb 
an older or younger sibling, and so on, endlessly. 

Children can suffer from a mullilude of problems and be the victims 
of unhappy circumstances, which make tlic interpretaUon of a ‘T’apP>‘ 
childhood" as being a carefree, untroubled period of growth a gross 
oversimplification. 


However, with tlie knowledge we have gained from research ioW 
the ways children learn and tlie factors that can inhibit learning, to- 
gether with the availability of modem materials, I like to believe that 
we ran improve our teaching over the whole ability-range. Funda- 
men a y, we should be able to change the attitude of our students and 
unprove the lot of our nest generation of parents. 

tn the modem British primaty school there is a strong concern not 
erely with perfonnance but with a child's attitade to learning. 
nv*.r!! ^ guilty of overstructuring our schools an 

rgamzing out children so that they became too dependent on the 
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adult stimulus and lost the ability or desire to cope with any respon- 
sibility for their own learning. 

Early c-^periments \\nth “group method* (where the groups were 
chosen by the teacher and their tasks allotted by her) were not really 
successful. One example of this is a class where the groups were given 
tile names of animals — tigers, Uons, kangaroos, and giraffes. At 9;30 
a.m., directed by the teacher, the kangaroo group wrote their news, 
the tigers read, the lions built \rith structural apparatus, and the giraffes 
wrote tlieir news. At a given signal from the teacher the groups swapped 
around. Tlie kangaroos were now reading, the tigers building, the lions 
transferred to number activities, and the giraff^es read books. This prac- 
tice continued througli all the permutations — despite the tiger who 
might be bursting xvith an exciting nows event at 9:30 a.m., or the lion 
who might find himself with a complicated connector structure unfin- 
ished when tlie signal was given. The interest, span of concentration, 
and involvement of these chOdren were given no importance in this 
relentless pursuit of a system centered around the teacher and fre- 
quently led to conflict bchveen teacher and child. 

This practice has now largely disappeared, and in the modem ap- 
proach children mingle freely, grouping and regrouping themselves 
as interests and abilities meet. 

One class I would like to describe to you met in an old building 
and contained 40 children between the ages of five and seven years 
in the care of Mrs. Bray, a gifted and experienced teacher. The large 
building bricks, the u'oodwork, and the sand were kept in a space be- 
side the cloakroom and were shared witli another class — children from 
both rooms could be found there at most times during the day. You 
could visit here on different days and not see precisely the same situ- 
ation, but On one such occasion this is the sort of thing you might see: 

Some children are xvriting, some sitting on a homemade mat reading, 
and some may be weighing, using Dienes or Cuisenaire mathematics 
materials. Some are in the Wendy House, perhaps one or bvo are paint- 
ing or at the Discovery' Table. Some children are watching and learning 
from the activities of others. A group may be playing a word game 
with the teacher, having milk at the lunch table, or visiting another 
class to experiment with musical instruments. The social benefits and 
language development are onderuable, for it is by r^'orking and com- 
municating with others that understanding grows— common under- 
standing behveen child and child and bettveen children and teacher. 



"Sonie children will be watching and learning from the activities of others" 


There is no place for fear and boredom Iicrc. Nevertheless, widi ^ 
this going on, the teacher can tell you without reference to her note* 
and records exactly how Andrew is progressing with his reading, which 
sounds are giving Elizabeth trouble, that Dennis is going through an 
insei^e phase because of trouble at home and needs an extra boost 
to ^ confidence, that Kathryn is showing a feeling for design in 
and fcee dimensions, and that Richard has had a reneNved interest in 
nui^r activities since he became friendly with Mark. 

The equipment, which is easily accessible to all the children, has 
b^n carefully selected and is constantly under review in the light of 
needed as the childrens interest and skills develop. 

We no longer have rooms crammed with desks and tables at which 
an active five-year-old is expected to sit all day. Our apparatus is kept 
on open shelves and can be chosen by the chOdren when needed- 
on between subjects, allotted set perio<ls 

of the timetable you will find is for the use 

behveen ™ache!l ’ “““ 


"A group may be playuig a word game with the teacher . . • 

Teachen have the same amount of furniture allocated to a class- 
room aud arrange it according to personal preference. One typical 
arrangement of funriture in my school can he seen on the Plan ot 
Class Furniture for 40 Children. 


Key to Plan of Class Furniture for 40 Children 


a Open waist-high shelves ™th equipment 

dren to choose. The top surface can be used for displays, 
table, science exhibitions, and so forth. 

d P:X™mS\vith pinboard surface on one side and peg- 
board on the reverse, 
e Booh display unit. 
f Wendy House with dressing-up box. 
e Shop. 

h Wall cupboards, floor to ceding. 
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k Shaded area kept uncluttered, wiUi furniture for children working on 
the floor and for gathering Uic children together for stories, poctr>’. 
class discussions, and other group activities. 






“Shaded area kept uncluttered with fumlhire for children working on the 
floor . . 


where; on the floor building with big brides, 'poleidoblocs," and other 
constraction sets; or at the sand tray, tvater bath, or painting easels; 
or standing at the Seience Table, in the Wendy House, or by the shop; 
sitting on U,e floor in the Booh Comer reading; visiting the school 
library; or baldng. Tins leaves us svith a larger space for circulatag 
and as a result fewer paint jars ate spilled and a carefully constrocled 
model is rarely knocked over. _ 

In my osvn school wo do not break for a midmorniog or ""daftc-- 
noon playtime. OlEcially. school sUrts at9;15 a,m. and fl^hes at 3:15 

p.nt,,rith^nnd. period taml2noontol;30 pan. hlos of the 

L L school well before 9;15 a,n., some of them up to half ^ boor 
early. They may come in to their classroom or , nr^ot 

arrive and start on whatever timy am intermted m. 
the teacher is present. For osample, they n.|ght tave a story toy am 
eager to svrite or some mathematics left nnfimshed from ie pmvtons 
day mey ke;nly desire lo have llrst choice of a popuHr p.ec^ o 
apparatus; or yet again they may want to vis.t a younger or older 
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sibling’s class to be showTi something interesting. Maybe tlicy 'vant to 
feed the pets, listen to the tape recorder or sit and talk with their 
friends. There is no need to blow a wlilstlc or ring a bell to signify 
the start of morning school because by 9; 15 a.m. tlicy are all in anyava). 
The teaching staff also arrive at least half an hour early, which ghes 
time to chat, to mount pictures for the wall, to set out some interesting 
item brought from home, or to WTilc up some notes, or discuss a prob- 
lem with a colleague and get llie benefit of ber experience. 

Tlie teachers all get on well together and it is essential that the) 
should. In a school where there is a deep interest in the indiiidual 
personalities and development of children, discussions that arc part 
the scene before and after school bring a close sense of comradeship 
and cooperation between teachers. If someone has a good idea, it u 
shared %vith the rest of the staff; classes frequently combine for x^arious 
purposes, and doors are rarely closed. 

A feeling of friendship between the adults in a school creates an 
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atmosphere that brings out a belter response in the children. When the 
ncr\’c ends are not blunted by fear and repression, they can develop 
the semitivity to absorb experiences and create exciting adventures 
of the imagination, which transform the mundane into the extraordi- 
nary'. 

The children arc involved in what they have cliosen and thus there 
are few discipline problems or conflict between adult and child. 

Possibly tlie greatest change in our schools has been the shift of 
emphasis from the more “passive" passing-on of subject matter from 
teacher to children to the more "active" involvement of the child in 
the learning situation. Wo start with the child’s natural curiosity about 
the w’orld and provide a stimulating environment in which he can 
explore and discover for himself and be given expert guidance when 
needed. Nowadays we try to foster initiative, courage, enthusiasm, 
imagination, creativity, and compassion for others. Today, we take a 
wider view of the child than that based on measurable performance. 


“Adventures of the imagination 
extraordinary • • 


which transform the mundane into the 
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I believe that children arc educated more naturally and more effec- 
tively in a relaxed, sccxu’c atmosphere where self-discipline is \videl) 
practiced than in a formal authoritarian situation where a child who is 
not seen to be actively working is considered to be w’asting Iiis time. 

The more varied and interesting Uie opportunities arc in a school, 
the more chance a child will have to discover and develop any talent 
he may possess. In a modem school you would hardly find a rigid 
scheme of what one might expect every' five-, six-, or seven-year-old to 
achieve. The achievement of any scvcn-year-old depends on what he 
was capable of at two, three, four, five, and six; and his knowledge 
wll depend on what intelligence he has brought to his e.xperiences. 
It is part of tlie educator’s job to offer the opportunity to develop the 
senses, not to limit or Inhibit a cliild's potential by concentrating too 
narrowly on a predetermined curriculum geared to the average level. 

If children arc compelled to go to school, then they have a right 
to be provided with experiences suitable to their present level of social, 
emotional, and intellectual development— ensuring an even progt^^s 
at a rate suitable to their capacity. This belief docs not mean that only 
the right physical conditions must prevail; but of equal and possiblj 
greater importance is the human environment— something one can 
only describe as “atmosphere." A situation where individual differences 
and levels of ability are accepted, where the development of one talent 
or sldll is not overemphasized at the expense of others, where a natural 
gift for early reading has no special virtue attached to it but is recog- 
nized as one of the natural differences between children Ulm being 
tall, having a quick number sense, or showing a gift for art. 

Some children leam to read and write very easily and with little 
prolonged assistance. Others who have been deprived of early experi- 
ences of books and speech often have poor language development ana 
require extra help and encouragement, through a longer prereading 
penod. Opportunities to increase vocabulary, a challenging and stiinu- 
lating program of experiences, practices increasing visual and auditor)’ 
iscrimination, activities building confidence in their own ability to 
taeWe sjdlls thereby leading to greater independence, and the freedom 
to develop at an individual rate remove much of the stress and tensW 
out of learning to read that so many children have had to suffer to H-' 
past 

Beading is not something that every child can absorb through his 
mJuT .1”°' child is placed in a cheerful enviroo- 

■nent mth nice books at hand he will automatically become KcO'® 
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in time. A negative attitude to reading can create unnecessar>' delay 
and sometimes dissipates a child's eagerness and expectations and 
results in a loss of confidence in his teacher, \\1jat we teachers must 
do is to become expert in recognizing die signs of reading readiness in a 
child so that we can give him the greatest possible chances of success. 

\Vlien a child enters school it is important that a teacher does not 
have preconceived ideas about his stage of development based on his 
clironological age. (This is also true of children who transfer to your 
school at any age.) During the first few weeks in a free situation much 
can be learned by talking with the child and obserxing him: 


What activities does he choose? 

Does he choose easily or need guidance? 

How long is his span of concentration? 

Is he sociable and confident in his contacts with other cluldren and 


teacher? 

Docs he show imagination in his drawing, or building, or conversa- 


lion? 

Is he able and willing to carry out requests and keep a message m his 
mind? 

Does he have a good vocabulatj' and express himself flueDtly? 

Has he good hand/eyc coordination? , . t. jo 

Can he listen xvilh interest to stories and remember what he has heard? 
Has he the ability to count events in sequence, e.g. his route to school? 
Docs he take an interest in books and pictures? 


1 activity? 


Can he share or participate in group activities? 

Does he talk about his own drawings or paintings? 

Is he dependent on adults or older children to instigate a 
Is he curious about tlie activities of others? 

Does he belong to a cliildrcns Hbrarj'? 

What do you kno^v about his home background? 

Has he been in hospital or suffered a serious illness? . . 

Can he perceive differences behveen similar, but net rdenUeal pictures 


For example: 



Caa he select from dilTerent but simtlar shapes tl>e one which idenliea”)' 
matches . . . 

Can he select from six or seven different but similar shapes the one 
which identically matches the one he is gi\’cn? For examples 


cS Q cB 




Can he do tliis with single letters or combinations of letters? 


For example: 


b: d p q b d 
o: d e p a o 
ea: eo ae ca ea ac 
on: an in no oo on 


cal: act cat can cot cat eat 
boat: boat beat about coat boat 
pbdg: gbdp bpdg pbdg pdbg 
'vnuiv; wmvn \vmnv mvwn xn'VU'' 


What do you know about his aural perception? 

an he pick out of a group of named objects those which have names 
startmg svrth the same sound? Can he pl^ T Spy?" 


havl'ih'f !?i°u to be skilled observers of children and 

the ahihty to relate what they see to the professional knowledge 
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they have about different methods and materials. It is part of a teach- 
er’s job to know what the different approaches and methods are, what 
materials are available and to apply this knowledge to the picture she 
has compiled about an individual child. Some children may be ready 
for one method, some for another. An awareness of the different tech- 
niques that have been developed will Ix^er qualify you to select an 
approach that wotild offer a child his greatest chance of success. 

If a happy and relaxed child whose development suggests reading 
readiness does not in fact seem to be making any progress, it might be 
^v^se to check on whether or not there is a medical reason for tliis. I am 
sure that many chOdren who have been considered slow or backward 
are actually suffering from an imdetected handicap. Early medical 
investigation of a suspected defect can save a child unnecessary diffi- 
culty and he get the medical attention he needs. 

We have lost the interest of numbers of children in tlie past by 
separating reading from the rest of the school curriculum, instead of 
letting it be an integral part of their daily experience to be enjoyed 
as much as tiic sand, water, Wendy House, or mathcmaUcs. Surely, 
when he wants to bake some cakes, the degree of child involvement 
and motis-ation in reading a recipe is higher than ivhen his usual 
reading experience is reading a page of a set primer every day, if the 

teacher lias time. . . » , . t 

Contrary to popular opinion, I believe that the ritual heanng of 
one page a day from an eaily primer can positively inhibit pros'®', 
apart from being a waste of time for both child and teacher. In 
situation reading becomes a cliore for the child and a tare for ft 
teacher. The meaning of tlic sentences and their relationship to ftose 
going before and ftose to follow in building up a story “ 

often lost by the disjointed way in which the booh h mcHod I have 
seen this pmctice applied to quite liuenl readers with the e.rplanatto 

that -they like me to hear them read and I ^ “S.Tfn, miaht ta 

a day." One possible csplanation of the children 1 W tlj ■night ta 

ftat if the tocher is anchored to her desk most of the day heanng 

“r:ad ften they too wanta share of her 

mat other valuable reading esperiences are being 

much real progress is being made is better 

hrhis mvn words. Dhems any descrip- 
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tive passages or unusual words used. Perhaps he can think of other 
sentences where these words might be used again. What about the 
personality of the characters in the story? Docs he know of a similar 
character in real life or in another story? Does the sequence of events 
remind him of anything? 

Tlie less fluent readers still do not need to be heard every day if 
you are making the right provision of other material in your room. 
When they ask to read to you, then hear a meaningful series of pages 
so that the piece being read at least makes sense and provides a talking 


point. 

With the beginners, it would be more valuable for them to be doing 
a hundred and one other reading activities, strengthening tlieir readi- 
ness and development to the point where they too are able to read a 
sequence with meaning. It would be unwise to start a child on a graded 


reading scheme unless you were really confident that he \vill be 
cessful with it as this can make such a difference to his attitude an 


self-confidence. If there is any doubt as to his ability, it is better to 
concentrate on other word games and pre-reading activities until con- 
fidence is established. 


Children in a lively classroom are reading all the time, discovering 
the meanings of words and sentences as they are needed to pu«“« 
a chosen activity. Writing reinforces reading, and both complement 
each other— -developing at a roughly equal rate and relating to the 
child s spoken vocabulary. 


A^page a day of reading is like insisting on a page a day of ^v^iting 
in a “news book.” More often than not this becomes a sentence or fe"’ 
words rather than a creative piece of work. Some teachers used to 
choose one child’s piece of news and write it on a blackboard to be 
TOpied by all the chfldren. Copying a sentence from a blackboar 
demands quite an advanced step in coordination for a five- or six-year- 
old. poking up to a blackboard, finding the letter he wants and keep- 
ing the pattern of it in his mind while transferring it to a page of ^ 
book on his desk can be quite an ordeal when he is really not too 
amiliar letters and words. There are far less laborious ways of 
11. familiar with letters and practicing ivriMS 

him letters and words that the teacher has written fd 

ters underneath the words; tracing sandpaper 

wL "^‘“8 words in candle was and painting a coloj- 

er them; maldng letters in plasticine or dough that can be 




“auldren In a lively clajsroom are reading all the time— discorering the 
tneanlnga of words and sentences.” 


balccd in an oven, tenling under a cloth for wooden or plastic cut-out 
letters and trying to identify them without looldng: making up words 
and sentences witli letter tablets in a word-budding box; drawing let- 
ters with a stiek in sand; printing them svith an ink pad and Pn"hng 
set; cutting them out of felt— Uiesc are just a few of the ways children 

are able to enjoy and Jeam. . 

I have seen whole news books from quite able cUdren-boote 
tuU of repetitive sentences that one might expect from kegmnem who 
are just gaining eonridenec in writing on their oivn. ^ played ball with 
Jolm” as a day’s written effort from a seven-year-old fluent reader who 
can write displays a certain lack of sHmulos ™d 
work. It seems to me that many children lose what might be g 
desire to xvrite ereaUvely in striving to think of a few simple sentences 
that wiU earn them a tick (/) or star m their tok. 

Surely it is mueli more relevant imd enioyable w^n a diM t* 
you some item of interest for him to write it m hu book so that 



"Making up words and sentences with letter tablets in a word*buUding 


don’t forget it,"— perhaps a discovery made at a science table coul 
be recorded, or an insitation to some friends to a tea partj' 
Wendy House, or a letter to a farm or railway station asking if 
might visit, or a letter to a firm requesting information for a projert 
or a letter of thanks for a favor received, or a written contribution to a 
class book or newspaper. Every day there is the opportunity to "til® 
a poem, a story, or a play script; or there are labels that need to b® 
wtten for wall displays and answers to a chosen assignment to 1^ 
recorded. The quality of the content becomes of a much higher stand- 
ard when a child is involved in what is written rather than just p®^' 
forming an expected habitual act, and the chances of his wanting W 
■write ^d continuing to enjoy it are vastly increased. 

Children who already have established the habit of writing only 
one me a day can often be encouraged to extend this by writing ^ 
question about what they liave written; for example: 

atiLD: I went to the seaside on Saturday. 

ruACHER. ^Vhat did you do when you got there? 

child: Here is my tortoise. 

TCACitER: Has he got a name? AVhat do you do with him in winter? 
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“Labels that n«ed to be written for wall display* • • * 

This technique has a dual purpose: the child reads what yaii 
have sviittcn (either on his orvn or svith your help) and ertcnds his 
thoughts about his writing. Even when the pieces w-rittcn are quite 
long stories, a question or a t»mment arc more fun to receive than a 
tick (/). One of my young teachers. Caroline Laurance. is particuiariy 
good at this and her class books are always o joy to read. Two erampics 
might serve as illustrations: 

Hobert (6) wrote o humorous story about 'A Man In the Waoif 
who every day Imd a diScrant adventure. One days 
■Once Iwwent out into the woods, and he met a fax and he shot the 
fox and pulled the fox home. He had fox ontoastr 

Beneath the story Miss Laurance drew a face wi h a smile from ca 
to Ta^ wrote. 'I did en/oy pour ^ary. Robert. This is irfuit uip face 
looked like when 1 was reading it. 

Anot/iorchiW,os,noHg.rl.uuote,.6o«tutn>.ei.;i/uirfouiilp.-«7ion 
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tee got to Skegness tve tcent on to the beach and when we had been 
there for about five minutes it began to rain. Then we had to hurnj and 
get off the beach and u;as horrible because I had taken mij shoes and 
socks off, so when the toinri blew, all the sand got on my feet and if 
slatjcd there because I had already had a paddle, and so when nvj 
mummy dried me the sand hurt me.” 

Comment: “Do you know, Lynsey, the same thing happened to me 
when 1 was a little girl. 1 can remember now the scratchy, gritty feeling 
of the sand between my toes. What a coincidence that it should have 
happened to both of us.” 


The children love to read these personal touches ^VT^tten in their 
books by the teacher, and incidentally learn new words, which lhe> 
absorb into their osnti UTitten and spoken vocabulary. How much 
more interesting than a dry tick, which is done in a moment and does 
not even prove that a teacher had read the piece. If you demonstrate 
your interest in their \vTiting and express pleasxu’e in reading it» 
creates a greater enthusiasm in the children; and gives them ai' incea 
live to vTitc something they want to share with you. 

\Vhat is more natural than a child wanting to imitate adults— father 
\%otking on liis car or weeding the garden? mother cooking or doinS 
the housework? Children abo want to imitate the adults in their 
environment in respect to reading, writing, and talking. Spoken an 
written language is as much a part of a normal child’s world as houses, 
\vindo>s's, or food and as interesting to explore and investigate as pamt, 
play bricks, or large cardboard boxes. Some say that teachers should 
always tell stories to children, not read them from a book, but I he- 
ieve that children should sec their teacher reading a story that they 
can all enjoy. Let the children select a story from the Book Corner 
sometimes, and they will enjoy it again privately as a self-chosen 


Encourage children to use hooks for pleasure and information- I 
you are seen doing this, Uiey svill follow your example. In your clai* 
m p ace appropriate books near class collections and activities; f® 
c«mple, near the Nature Table you would place books on shells 
1». O" ''‘is Science Tabic there nouk 

irirUv ♦!* ^‘sht, sound, simple science experiments, dec 

Smng shopping, la,„,dry day, people at work, comics, or children 
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newspapers. Near tlie dressing-up box a couple of books on historical 
costumes or fancy dress might spark off a few good ideas. In the cook- 
ery comer, books about food, liypene, and cooking recipes are obvious 
choices. Near your stock of waste materials (junk) place your books on 
"Things to Make and Do," Paper Cutting and Folding, Model ^^akfng, 
and so forth. Measuring, weigliing, counting, number-work cards, and 
a selection of number text books would be displaj’ed near tlie scales, 
tape measures, rulers, Cuisenaire, Dienes, and other mathematical ap- 
paratus. With the musical instruments you would require books about 
famous composers, stories of such musical films as Maty Poppins and 
The Sound of Music, illustratioris of instruments of the orchestra, and 
so on. These books are all in addition to those you would have in your 
class library or Book Comer. 

What books should be found in the Book Comer? First of all, this 
comer must look attractive and welcoming, and the books must be 
well displayed. One or rivo chairs and some small carpets allow chU- 
dien to choose how tliey would like to make themselves comfortable 
when reading or looking at books. A wide range of books, fiction and 
nonfiction, should cater to all abilib'cs. Some expensive books svith 
lovely pictures, hard covers and, good quality paper are worth the 
faitial cost; a sample of attractive books from a range of reading 
schemes; books made by oilier children for current and past interest 
topics; expendable “paperbacks" like One Fish, Two Fish and Clifford, 
the Big Bed Vog [which I believe arc American publications and are 
greatly enjoyed by our children]; myths, legends, folk tales, fairy 
stories; a well-Ulustrated encyclopedia, picture dictionaries; poetry 
books; books on topics of perennial interest sucli as planes, trains, 
ships, zoo animals, pets, ballet dancers, horse riding; stories about 
historical figures. If possible it is a good Idea to have books wdth illus- 
trations but no text, so that children can make up their own rtories 
from the sequence of illustrations. Very fmv such books arc avafiable, 
but I consider tliem to be an important e.xtra in any classroom; they 
can be easily homemade and greatly encourage both readers and non- 
readers in making up their osvn stories, increasing their vocabular>', 
and fluency. 

Illustrations can be obtained from a variety of sources— -magazines, 
photographs, publicity material offered by manufacturers, airlines, 
and towns. Sort through your portfolio material ar\d arrange a series 
of pictures in sequence. Trim and rnotmt on colored cards, pastel paper, 



Checking a friend’s spelling against a pictiire dictionary • » • 


or broNvn paper. Here are examples of the different types of picture 
books we have made: 

The first book was made up of illustrations showing a typical local 
house and family of father, mother, son and daughter with their two 
pets. The family is shown taking a day trip to the seaside, having a 
picnic, collecting shells, looking at rock pools and sea birds, and finally 
returning home. 

One possible story text for these pictures could be: 


Leicester is a town in England, and here is number 46 Coomhe Bti^- 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwards live here with their two children Michael and 
liuth. They have two pet dogs called Patch and Rover. Patch is a Val- 
rnatian ami belongs to Ruth. Rooer is a Labrador and belongs io 
^lichael. Mr. Edxvards has got the car out of the garage because they 
arc all going out for the day. The car is a Ford Zephyr, four-door sedan- 
ticre they arc arriving at the beach. It is o sunny day and the beach is 
croaded with other families. Michael and Ruth put on their swimsuitb 
7J\il ° aame with the beach ball and 

g* (oin in. After their game they are hungry so Mr. and 
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Edwards spread out the cloth, plates, and cups ready for a picnic tea. 
They have egg-and-cress sandwiches, ham rolls, crisps (brittle candy), 
fruit cake, ice cream, and coca-cola. After the meal, the children explore 
some rock pooh and collect shells and seaweed to take home. The sea- 
gulh are screaming overhead looking for scraps of food left from the 
picnic. They are having such a good time that the day passes very 
quickly, and before long the 3«n starts to set, and they have to collect 
all their things ready to go home again. It grows darker on the journey 
home and Mr. Edwards turrxs the car headlights on. When theij get 
home Michael and Ruth have a glass of milk before going to bed. 
What a happy day they have had! I wonder if they will dream about it? 


ChOdren telling the story put their own interpretation into the pic- 
tures and often identify themselves wlh the characters. One child 
might invent an adventure about the dogs running off with tl»e ball, or 
collecting gull’s eggs, or tell you of a penonal incident that happened 
when he visited the seaside. Others mlglit describe some of their 
favorite beach games, teU you some of the things they do on car jour- 
neys, or recount a dream they think the children in the picture book 
might have had. Some children use these boob to make up a game; 
in which one child tells about one page and another child carries on, 
so that they build up a story together. 

Other popular picture-book themes are Space, Cowboys and In- 
dians, CasUes and Princesses, Farms, Pirates and Treasure, A Vmt 
to Another Country, and so on. It depends on Uie interests of the 

‘"^‘’As^'^nd popular iUustratedbooksvithoutn-ords made up from 

actual photographs taken in and around the school Tliese 
member of the caretaker, and groups of ch. dren 
variety of situations (Wendy House, library, cookery comer), vath 
a .Zy of appa^otu, (aaod Uay. ,va,or bath Pe--™ ’ 
mathoTatics equlpatent). Tltis tod of book can be « '“"S 
short as you like, but, as you may imaging ‘ts mlercst K 



“Groups of children working in a variety of situations . . • with a variety 
of apparatus.” 


brought in liis color slides, which we projected while lie gave a talk 
to the children. An enjoyable and Informative c.vpcrience for us 
Children are very good at making these books from pictures they 
wUect or draw for tliemselves. Long before they are capable of 'vri^‘ 
ing their own stories, they enjoy arranging a sequence of illustrations 
in an imaginative and creative way and recording their stories on a 
tape recorder. You might ask a child's permission to write his story 
under the pictures he has arranged, so that it can be chosen as a 
reading book 


AUAe while we are trying to establish the notion that books are 
fun. They give pleasure and interest to those who make them and 
to those who look at them. We try to demonstrate that vvriting and 
readmg are as natural and enjoyable a form of communication as 
• t-*? listening. By learning to read we can enjoy more than 
just ideas and thoughts of those people we can hear; we can also 

i aT knowledge and literature that has been 

recoded by people we can never meet 

travtl “ "'agical formula for teaching children to read. Th^' 
inT r “*^eve the same goal and take vary- 

'Ve try to Loo* the way bV 
g weU-kno™ obstades .vith skfflful preparaUon and by re- 
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“A well-trodden route ii one taken through a child'* ralural iolerejt In the 
picture* he has drawn” 


lievfag uraiecMsary stress by pacing ourselves to tlic todirldual. A 
weU-trodden route is one taken through a child’s natural inlcTOt in 
the pictures he has draivn. In talking sssth the chUd about hjs picture, 
a teacher can Invite a child to choose rvhat he would hke her o 
svritc about his picture, and then they read it together. According to 
the chad’s ability he might then go and trace die svords over the 
teachers writing or copy the sentence underneath. 

kVhen’childrcn gain more confidence, U.ey are encouraged to wnte 
the words tliey know without help and are given a I«™“' 
book. ’This is a smaU notebook, and the letters ol "»• ^ 

WTitten in sequence on the top right-lumd comer, one P' W 

ie lint pagfr- An; second page- Bb; third pag,>- Co. and so on 
In i.L. (iniHal teaching alphabet) we tave one P”S= 
symbol. ’Ihis is used when a child “ff “ urf 

,vrhe for hunself from memory or find by refemng to a alas" 
list, and after encouraging him to find die 

ing to the iniHal letter of the word the teacher writes it in his note 
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book. It is not long before each child compiles quite a substantial 
personal word list, and you will often hear one child ask another^ 
“Have you got ctrci/s in your list? I need it, and Mrs. Bray is busy. 
All sorts of words arc cxcliangcd in this way. Another game they pby 
wth one or two friends is turning to a particular letter in their not^ 
books and checking their list of words against each other, asking in 
turn, “Have you got elephant? or eggs? or every? or empUj?" An 
they use a self-devised method of scoring for words not in the other 


child’s list. 

This personal notebook works well in conjunction with a class 
set of homemade wall pockets— one card for each initial letter, one 
pocket for each card. On tliese cards are written those words most 
frequently requested by the children and regular additions arc made 
to it during the term. It is surprising how quickly children learn to 
refer to the wall pockets before asking their teacher for a new wor . 
and if they cannot find the one they need, they bring both then 
penonal notebook and the card so that the word can be added to 
both simultaneously “in case someone else needs it.’* These wall poo ' 
ets can save a busy teacher a great deal of time other\vise spent in 
writing out the most popular and frequently used words in eac 
child s personal notebook and offers the children tlie opportunity o 
greater independence in looking up words for themselves. This activ 
ity is also good training for the later use of dictionaries and has a 
side benefit in that children often become interested in the other 
words listed on a card and ask the teacher or anotlier child wha^ 
they say, so that a lot of self-motivated incidental learning of ne"' 
words takes place. 


We use several graded reading schemes as one Nvill have a mom 
ready appeal to some children than to others. Whatever the topic 
of series might be we use a set of large wall pictures as an introduc- 
tion to the characters in the books, and with a small group of children 
we discuss what words we might use to describe the picture. (The 
^memade books without words are excellent preparation for this.) 
1 he large waU pictures arc similar to those illustrating the reading 
books, so that before a child chooses his book he is familiar wth 
e contents. Another related activity might be to set out cardboard cut- 
and their house, garden, trees, and so for*. 

separate cards, to match the 
e children often choose this activity, setting out a scene 
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in different ways and making additional figures as the fancy takes 
them. This can be reinforced in various ways: with picture/word 
dominoes; making families in clay, plasticine, or pipe cleaners; houses 
from cardboard boxes; gardens by sowing grass seed on a tra)' lined 
wntli soil or blotting paper; furniture from matchboxes; Cuisenaire or 
color factor mathematics apparatus, and so on. 

Words that cannot be illustrated like come, is, to, plaij can be in- 
troduced in another game which children enjoy. For this you need to 
make a set of instruction cards, e.g-, “Go to the door, Come here, 
*Tlay the piano," “Bring me a pencil," “Look out of the window,” and 
so on. A small group is invited to play this game will) you, and you 
show the cards to them reading aloud tlie instruction. The number 
of cards you introduce at any one time depends on the response you 
get from tlie cluldren. Having read the cards witli the chUdren. you 
then select one card to hold up and ask if anyone can either mime 
the action (as in “Play Uie piano") or do what it says (as in “Go to 
the door"). Tim game is anotlier that is available for children to 
choose as an activity, when you are not using it. 

Another reading game is played by putting a picture with a sen- 
tence found in a reading book onto a display board or flannelgraph 
and by having a matching set of separate words m a pile nearby. 
Rpacl Uie senten« mlh the group, e.g., "At the comer of the street 
Nvas a house with a blue door. Tlien invite a child to 
the word A(, another child to find the word Ihc. another to find cor- 
ner and match them under your sentence. Bead the sentence aga 
together when it has been built up. Now reverse the procus. -Who 
can bring me tl.e word comer?- ‘Now I svant |he color 
you have nearly all the words back again, see J 
(he words that are still left. Thescore group games that ehddreu 
Uke to play for themselves, and once you “ 

one or two groups, it is su^rising how qmekly the rest of U.e 

chUd becomes bored or restless when he is ” “ 

, .. jk i< Kpitpr to invite him to clioose anotlier ac- 

these reading games, it is better * , , would be 

tivity as drey arc dffleult f. h.m a„d_^he^^^ 

better employed doing s™" ””8 _ hi„ „„ assurance 

the game is that he wonts to be ^ ^ jaished 

that you xvill come and see what he has 
working xrith the group. 
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With some children it is necessary to write their reading books 
for them in order to capture their interest, particularly in the ease of 
an older nonreadcr who would look and feel foolish with a book 
written for five-year-olds. I once had a seven-year-old boy called 
Andrew w'ho was interested in numbers but showed little enthusiasm 
for books. His hobby was collecting car, bus, and train numbers, and 
this provided us with some obvious topics for his specially written 
books. From a motor sales showToom we obtained several advertising 
leaflets illustrating cars of different makes. We cut out one of each 
make and mounted them in a large book, one per page, allowing 
room beneath for some writing. A duplicate pocket-sized book \''as 
made for Andrew* who was asked to spot the same make of car and 
record the number. The following day he brought his pocket book, 
and we started writing beneath the pictures of tlie cars he had spotted 
in his big book For example: “Here is a Ford Popular. I sa"' 
like this outside the paper shop last night. Its number was EUT 493. 
“There were two Cortinas in our street. One was roy dad’s, CUT 974, 
and the other belongs to Jane Williams’ father, BEU 8.” “I see a Ro^ 
Royce, BBC 3, every morning at about half past eight going toward 
town. I wonder if tlie man driving it w'orks at the BBC studios io 
town?" 


Andrew otviously enjoyed malctog his booh and said, ‘If I 
near the playground gate at dinner time and spot some more. 
we do it again this aitemoon?' This was very encouraging, and 1* 
enthusiasm captured the interest of other children in the class, "'ho 
also started to make similar books. Soon, he could read not only 1* 
orvn book, hut, in comparing his cars rvith the other children’s, he 
learned their texts as well. From this we went on to buses and re- 
ceived a lot of help from the City Transport Department who sent 
us timetables, routes, and infoimaUon about the recruitment of drivers 
and conductors. This information we read together and rewrote where 
necessary in Andrew’s book. I do not know which of us was the 
lappier when Andrew Snally asked for a personal word notebook, 
because I can do a lot of the words myself now, and I need only 
ask you for the hard ones.” 

It IS easy to he concerned when a child takes a long time to achieve 
readmg reafcess. especially when anxious parents appear to pkee 
e r^ormbility for his nonreading on you, his teacher. But, if 

confident that you are giving this child every opportunity and 
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that in your professional' judgment it would be wong to try and rush 
tilings because of later consequences, then yon can better reassure 
parents who are not trained tcadicrs that you too have the best in- 
terests of their child at heart; and you can give them a picture of 
his present stage of development and how j-ou are catering for it. 
This way both home and school can work together and you can re- 
lieve some of the natural anxiety that the parents feel, thereby taking 
any undue stress or pressure from the child. 

There are so many pressures and circumstances wnarking for and 
against children tliat it is only by knowing them as individuals, cater- 
ing to their strengths and weaknesses of intellect and personality, 
that we can help make their time in school a creative period and 
not a destructive one. 

Robert Frost wrote that “a poem, like love, should begin in delight 
and end in v.-isdom." What belter aim can we in education have than 
that a child's journey through school should take the same path and 
begin in delight, continue in discovery, and end in wisdom? 
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Introduction 

majority ot children entering the English junior school ( aged Iron 
iS^n, 1,''^'/“”' baaic reading skills in * 

school. For them the form that reading will tahe in their nes 
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four years is the acquisition and reinforcing of plionic awareness 
through a series of graded readers. The acquisition of reading skill 
needs careful direction: this direction should be so designed to make 
reading a natural experience. Good teachers see reading as a funda- 
mental communication art and integrate it >vith \vritten and oral com- 
munication patterns. 

As skills are learned the child is able to increase his feeling for 
fine distinctions of meaning by extending his vocabulary. Whatever 
metliod is used in the teaching of this reading process, it is of prime 
importance that the pupil should maintain his interest in learning. 
Figures have been offered from time to time that suggest that behveen 
ten and twenty per cent of the adult population of Great Britain do 
not read well cnougli to read for pleasure. The British Army has a 
School of Preliminary Education where young men whose reading 
age is so low as to be a bar to their effective use in the Army are 
taught to read. The results from this school are very good indeed, 
although the time allocated to the course is a brief ten weeb. One 
important reason why this complex skill can be taug t so quic y 
that tlie young soldiers have recogntoed the valije of reading, seen 
their need of it and have been moHvated to learn. 

In the junior sciiooU, creative uTiUng, drama and other purjuiU 
are all used more or less efficiently to support reading. It has become 
Increasingly recognized that to separate reading into an eclated mm- 
partment of the curriculum is to create an uni^.ural "d-ution If a 
Lid can communicate irith others by laltog. he ^ 

see the point of learning to read better tfian he 
if reading is considered to be a -subjeef then ^ 

on the appearance of artifIciaUty and has an aspect of 

have a relevance to topics tliat interest to at 

Of course, when all die things that have 'g, 

joyment of reading instruction and rte competence 

it must be home in mind that ^dmg^ ^educationists have 

in a sidll, and especially m a P involved and 

reckoned it necessary to repeatedly. Others believe Uiat 

then to practice these elemental rep 
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these factors which are the results of analysis have only limited use 


in the teaching situation, which is a s)'nthcsizing one. 

Surely mxximum reading attainment will come only if close at- 
tention is paid to those aspects of reading Uiat could be describe 
as formalistic. A child must be taught to recognize similarities an 
differences in the sounds, shapes, sizes, and — in some schemes— colors 
of images. He must have a hnowlcdgc of the sound values of letters 
and tlic techniques whereby this knowledge is used in the recognition 
of words. Also he must know that we write from left to right and 
down the page and that if lie is to read effectively, then tliat is the 
way tliat he also will have to do it. With these skills it is hoped that 
the child will become able to break down new, unknoum words into 
syllables for easier recognition and learn to read phrases instead o 
mere words. The teacliing need not be a drudgery, and good teachers 
in our junior schools have found many and varied ways of making 
the learning interesting. Many tests of mechanical reading attainment 
are used in English junior schools, and some of these arc dealt 'ri 
in the section of this chapter that deals with testing. 

So far there has been discussion about those who come to the 
junior school from the infant school already able to read. For some 
twenty per cent of the cliitdrcn who come to the junior schools ^ 
picture is not nearly so rosy. These are the children who are badly 
retarded in reading ability, some of whom arc inevitably doomed to 
crippling illiteracy, and it is doubtful that the position can ever be 
completely cured by increasing the lime or the level of instruction 
in the infant schools. 


The causes of backwardness in reading are of many kinds and of 
great complexity. Some children are backward in reading for 
reasons as physical illness, which has resulted in prolonged absenc« 
from school. Others suffer from poor home backgrounds where read- 
ing IS iiol valued, for the school in England has embraced middle- 
class values, and cultural disadvantage is a serious factor in the poor« 
areas of both the huge industrial cities and the pastoral and agticul' 
tuml areas. Additionally, some chUdren in our industrial areas have 
poor teaching in their infant schools for a variety of reasons 
intTVT” Tv “"pleasant that good teachers will not stay, a"'* 
otViM / u almost permanent vacancies and large classes, 

mim-i 1 ” percentage of non-English-speaKng 

For^I ™7«0""lly heavy demands on the teacher’s tW"; 

these children, the junior school can diagnose areas of 
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weakness and tlien apply remedial methods or fonns of intensive 
coaching, which will bring the child up to a much improved level 
of literacy. Where staff is available and space can be found there is 
hope for such children. 

Furtlier, there is a group of children whose background weakness 
in reading does not stem from these artificially induced causes. These 
are the children whose inability to succeed is due to causes that origi- 
nate in nature. There can be little doubt after tlie work of F. J. Schonell 
(1942) that there is a high positive correlation behveen intelligence 
and reading ability, although Houghton and Daniels (1966) have 
shown that it is possible to teach children to read even though their 
intelligence quotient suggested that they were ineducable. There are 
children \villi possible brain damage who have difficulty in the recog- 
nition of words, and some of these have the added disadvantage of 
poor articulation. It is uncertain how many such children there are 
in the United Kingdom, for although one survey found that they 
represented 1.5 per cent of all of the cliildren in a limited area in the 
South of England, another leading authority found no positive evi- 
dence at all of such children in the South East of the country in 1966. 
For these children, few though they may be, it is probable that Illiter- 
acy is inevitable. It is not suggested that they cannot (with sympathetic 
care and skilled instruction) be taugl>t to read. What is sugg^ted 
is that in the British classroom of today %vith forty or rnore eWdren 
and probably lack of equipment, space, and help it is almost impos- 
sible for the good, caring teacher to devote enough time to these 
chUdren to enable improvement to be sustained or significant. 

At a lecture to the International Heading Association, m London 
in 1963, Professor M. D. Vernon said: 

Rece^ surveys have shou-u a decrees iu <he trequeucy ofreedlug 
buchverdness, but at eleven yea,, nbvut one 
totally illiterate and about twenty per cant 

About nineteen per cent of entrants to furUor schook are vtrtually 
nonreaders. 


Reading Tests Vsed in Junior Schook 

Heading i. a ™uIHfaca.ed 
progress in its attainment and diagn 
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be measured. Teachers in English junior schools arc largely auare of 
these needs, and a variety of tests arc available for their use. A 
of tests that is very widely used is that by Daniels and Diack (1933), 
and another, an excellent all-round book on reading by Moyle (1965) 
designed for preservicc teachers, has a chapter on tests. 

It is possible to separate these tests into three categories: tests 
available to measure reading attainment, comprehension, and to 
diagnose. Those dealing with reading attainment furnish the usd 
witlr a reading age for the subject of the test. At tlic present time, 
in a number of English schools “reading age" is considered to be e 
end product of testing. It is not realized that tliis one piece of infor 
mation in isolation is of very limited value. But if it is used to me^ 
ure progress in the indindual over a period of time, to compare c 
child uith his peers, or to find areas of weakness in reading, th® 
reading attainment test is of far more value than when its end res t 
is just seen as an isolated reading age. 

HEAOISC ATTAINMENT TESTS 

Graded word-reading tests arc the most commonly used ® 
attainment Those measure tlie ability of a child to recognise u'ords 
without the assistance of context. The words axe arranged in 
of ten, and the procedure for finding the reading age of a chil 
using these tests is to count the number of words Uiat the cliild h^ 
recognised, divide this score by ten and add five years onto the 
total, which is then given in years and a decimal fraction of a ye^- 
Three tests are in common use: those by Burt, by Schonell, and ^ 
Vernon. These were standardized by Vernon and now may be us^ 
interchangeably if Heading Ability, the pamphlet No. 18 issued b)’ 
the Ministry of Education, is used to compare their levels of dm- 
culty. 


COMPREHENSION TEST 

For chadren o! junior-school age a comprehension test that 
oHen used is the Silent Reoding Test by Schonell. There are tr 
forms ol this test, A and B; the test is designed for children 
an age range extending from below seven to over thirteen years at 
so covering the large majority of the children in the junior schot 
exert tor the retarded and the very able. Tlie test consists of a sen 
a o paragraphs svith a question at the end. Before the chilti ci 
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answer the question he has to have read and understood the content 
of the paragraph, ^^oyle ( 19SS) states tliat he has found that children 
gain a slightly higher score on Form A tlran on Form B. In all prob- 
ability this does not matter with t\TO provisos: that tlie individual 
teacher consistently uses the same form and that it is recognized that 
tlie test result is not an absolute thing but is merely to be used com- 
paratively, as already staled. 


CROtfP TESTINC 

Time taken in testing individuals is time lost to other work, and 
because teachers arc faced with large classes making constant de- 
mands on their time, individual testing is often replaced by group 
testing. Teachers are well aware that these tests are not as useful as 
individual tests, but they are often used as indicators of progress 
of the group as a whole. Indixidual tests are then used for tliose 
children who are felt to be in need of more detailed study. In gen- 
eral, group tests deal with a more limited ability-^ge than indi- 
vidual tests and thus may prove frustrating for a child whose ability 
does not lie within this range, especially if Uie test content is too 
difficult for him to manage. 


01AC.S-0ST1C TESTING OF nEADLNC SKILLS 

Diagnosis of gross inability to read is in tlie provmce of Ae 
remedial teacher, of whom there fc not a high proportior. m jun.or 
schools, because of the comparative smallness of most |unlor schoo 
and the fact that in-service training of these 
neglected in ti.e past. Diagnosis is abo the P””’'’;''*'’ 

Jonat psychologist who is employed by the Im^l EdnmUon Author 
ily to be available for consultation as required by ^ 

He performs tlris function when made awnm of tl,e ” P“*^ 
instances, and it is the duty of the class teacher h> ^ 
the oases, in the fimt place. A number of d.a^«bc ^ 

able, for example see Daniels and "’’afexS 

teachers should be familiar svith numbers of these t« - ^ 

enced teacher often depends on past 

wealmess, and the diagnostic tesUng of rcadmg shlls n scry 

Widely practiced in junior schools. r nOSSl Dr. Joyce 

Jh!r sms-ey of reading 1"^ ta:JS'rmnl.ii^n 

Morris asked si.\ty head teachers to list me 
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poor and nonreaders at the end of their junior school courses, that 
is, at the age of eleven. These causes were then classified into those 
centered on the child, on the home, and on the school. Of 218 causes, 
114 were child centered, 62 were home centered, and 42 were schoo 
centered. At that time the child-centered causes w’crc brohen down; 


Number Causes 

52 mental disabilities 

25 physical disabilities 

24 personality problems 

9 attendance 

4 migration 


In the ensuing years the latter cause, migration, has assumed much 
more significance. 

Of the causes centered on the home, laclc of encouragement ac 
counted for 32 cases, poor cultural background for 9, mother at 
and consequent poor language development for four, with the o cr 
17 cases divided between ten causes. It is significant that television 
was held responsible for only two cases of reading baclovardncs*’ 
There are many head teachers who would dispute this view 
which shows the advances that television has made in the last fifteen 
years. 

Of the school-centered causes, both methods and teachers N'-ere 
blamed as causes in 16 cases. The method most often criticized w^ 
that of beginning formal instruction too early. The teacher fam 
most often noted was lack of interest in the children. Both of these 
were blamed six times. Organization was held to be at fault seven 
times and wrong materials three times. 

This survey presents a highly subjective view of the problem, but 
It has a value in that it does show the beliefs of those actually in- 
volved in the teaching, and, if the faults held to be school based are 
(or appear to be) underrepresented, this is understandable. A later 
paper by Dr. Morris published in Downing (1964) states: 


ditionady, comparisons of poor and good readers lep no doni 
w , m generoi, juniors who are backward in reading are as unde 
prwtieged with their teachers as they are in respect of the age ar 
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abUity range of their classes, their material classroom conditions and 
reading environment. 

The writer concludes that laic beginners who need Uie most encourage- 
ment in later schooling to become efFcctive readers get tlie least, and 
so she blames a good deal of reading backwardness on the schools. 


Methods of Teaching Reading 

It is certain that no single method of teaching reading is used ex- 
clusively in any junior school in England. Tliere is widespread feeling 
that no clearly superior method of reading instruction exists, and the 
wise teacher uses a variety of methods at what are thought to be 
appropriate times. The danger in using such an eclectic approach is 
that common to all eclccUcIsm. The risk is that what is selected may 
not be fully understood and the teaching may disintegrate into a 
“liotch-potclr” (“mish-mash") that senses only to confuse the children, 
nulc-govemed operations are always easiest to assess, and in such a 
comple.t process as reading instrucUon the indisci^ate use of a 
wide variety of meUiods may serx'e to make the task of diagnosis of 
reading difficulty even more difficult 

Broadly speaking, there are tt»o common mellio^ 
child to roL, each with its eager advocates: 

as look-and-say,' and the part metho* by ^ 

child o( seven coming into the iunior sdool has •'“'i 

training, and much of the previous emph»n m 

been on memorising tl,o slutpes of wo* ^t tri 

of tl,e approaches most generally used in the jumor schools, begm 

ning first with "look-and-say. 

'"Tte” Iptrd 

teaebiugid.U;herduu-p;^^^^^^ 

at Uiat togoish as a leaching method. It 

the late 19-Os ca V look-and^say method (i,c„ 

rXTre reiations, h^ pa.ri»Iar applicability for the duller 
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section of a class, in that concrete words that can be ilhistralwl help 
in vocabulary building. This method is certainly by far the most 
widely used of all methods in the infant schools where the child sees 
a word as a shape and not as a composite of individual letters. Tlie 
child might first have liis ouit name printed on a card; later he ut)uld 
learn the names of other children and common things in the room, 
finally, he would be able to obey instructions wTitten on cards uath* 
out ever having been made aware of the significance of the letters. 
However, mistalces that are made suggest that children (espcciall) 
young children) have a limited span of attention; they do not sec 
the whole word as a shape but pick out certain identifying indexes, 
which they use in word recognition. Look-and-say docs in fact repr^ 
sent a change in emphasis from sound to the visual aspects of ""O 
recognition, and as a consequence of the introduction of this mctli 
publication standards have gone up; reading books have become muc 
better illustrated. Efforts have also been made to build a certain 
cabulary into books depending on tins method— *a x’ocabulary in 
the llabilit)’ to confuse word shapes is reduced as far as possible. 

The sentence mclliod is another whole method used xvidely w 
English schools, frequently in conjunction with the look^and^y 
method. In this, the whole is considered to be the sentence. ® 
method has certain advantages because the sentences may evoh® 
from centers of the childrens interest. It is easy to integrate the 
reading scheme with other schemes when tliis method is used, and 
it has a motivational advantage. Typically, the lesson might begin 
with, say, a walk in the school grounds with the children fre® 
observe. In the subsequent discussion their observations would be 
xvritten do\vn on the blackboard and later onto cards. The sentences 
would be discussed and pictorially represented, or they might be 
ananged into a “poem" which would then become the class poem- 
if a picture is used, the child would be asked to match the sentec^ 
below the picture with an identical picture. If a poem was made, the 
child might rearrange the jumbled sentences into the order of those 
■» fte poem. The method has value in so far as it is very chUi 
centered, arrd has meaning for the chad. 

matlrod, the kmesthetio method is so®'" 
used. Imtially, this method iovolved the tracing out of a tvorf 

does hk w 

acing, and the tracing is continued until he has the abihiy 
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to recognize tlie word instantly. It has since been extended to the 
tracing out of sentences that have been used in tlie sentence method 
and the subsequent reading of these sentences to the teacher. A fur- 
tiier extension of the term kinesthetic permits the use of touch in 
virtually any form as an assistance to the learning of reading. \Vlicre 
drama plays a part, or movement, or drawing, or touch in any other 
guise, the method can be described as kinesthetic. 

Wiile not strictly a method of leaching reading, the use of comics 
is sometimes encouraged in Brilkh junior schools, and might be more 
common were it not tliat we are a traditional and conservative nation 
for whom the coupling of work and pleasure or school and fun is a 
concept not always readily accepted. The comic magazine serves a 
ver>' useful purpose: for Uic child from a culturally deprived home, 
it represents his only contact with literature. If he can be shoum tliat 
his enjo>-ment of this means of communication can be both intensified 
and lengthened by learning to read, then he will be motivated to tiy. 
It will then be possible to wean him to other Uterature. Schools m the 
more depressed areas of our cities use the comic, much more esten- 
sively than those in middle class suburbia. 

Critics of tlie comic complain that tlie vocabulary is not graded. 
They say that the difficult words that require to be broken down and 
analyzed obscure the sense of the story for Uie s ow rea 
hinder rapid reading. On the other hand the young 
Increasingly independent as his word store incrcascs^nd it h^ cvm 
been sug^sted that spelling is improved later on. because close at- 
tention his to be paid to words and parts. This however is no more 
tlian a tenuous theory. 

PART MtrniODS OF nEATXNC INSTWOCnON Inve tO 

Clearly, at some stage of progress in read.ng, have to 

learrr the soon* of letters and use this hnood^go ^ "P ^ 
sornrd of an nnfamiliar The phonio ™th^ rs "'j ^ 

in the early stages of reading be^.«e v.Ud^^ 

children do see whole word patterns Downincs sv-m- 

' unique advantages. Danick postulated a ry ... - .j^ g 

posL (1966) -children are 

method advocated by Daniels an -.ijncr ont each letter but 

reading by phonics is not the ol f and auxiliary 

consists, rather, of a very carefoUy graded set ol rea 
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material*; that pay close attcnlion to the phonetic stniclure of the 
English language. This method seems to answer Uic most common 
criticism of phonics, namely that it is concenicd witl; an attcnlion 
to form rather than meaning and so results in a deterioration of in- 
terest. It is significant that the phonic method tends to be used as a 
last resort technique in our junior schools, often with good results. 
If it works for those who have resisted other methods, it must be 


worth using at an earlier stage. 

Tlic work of Daniels and Diack in the early 1930’s has, in fnek 
attracted attention to the smltie of phonics in the junior school sclicmcs 
of reading. These authors claim a clear adsmnlagc for their phoni^ 
word method in a number of etperiments using the not/of Rood Rco 
CTS (Daniels and Diack, 1954), which they devised. But it is not 
their work alone that has been responsible for ibc revived interest 
in phonic methods over tlic whole range of primary’ education- The 
initial teacliing alphabet (i.l.a.) introduced by Sir James Pitm^ 
(1961) which secured official approval and special grants for equip* 
ment in many areas created its Hawthorne effect of induced enthu- 
siasm for phonics. A later method developed by Gattengo (1963). 
words in color,” introduced anotlier diacritical method and is recciv 


ing a measure of support. 

In a way, if one wishes to make a very- fine point, the initial teach- 
ing alphabet is not a system for the leaching of reading. Its inventor 
and many of its most enthusiastic supporters maintain that it is mere J 
a metliod of svriting doxs-n the English language and that it can be 
equally well used with any reading system — whole, part, or cclecti^ 
Its value as an educational aid for teachers in this country is tlwt it 
has a simpler form than the conventional English as each symbol 
has only one meaning. [In fact, this is not strictly die case.] It seems 
to have had a rapid upsurge of popularity in this country but is nmv 
declining in popularity. Teachers criticise Lt.a. on several grounds: 
many of them can cite levcisions to Erst learning patterns in their 
children. For instance, children who have been taught Marion Rich* 
then cursive script later may revert to Marion 
Richards^ when they need to ^v^ite quickly. Teachers have obserx'cd 
m cMdren and some are afraid that i.ta. methods may cam' 
^.on and dfflculUes tvith spelling in later school life. Hiere can 
hartUy be another area of pedagogy which has attracted the research 
attenhon concentrated on hta.. and yet no clear pattern has emerge*!' 
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The variables of novelty and of teacher cnthiisiasm and so forth soon 
contaminate the most rigorous experiments. 

Although it may be said that the original intention of it.a. was 
to prevent reading failure, it has been adapted, in some junior schools, 
widi a view to curing backwardness in reading. Such schemes fre- 
quently use infant i.t.a. materials. Much success lias been reported 
from experiments in this direction, both in acquiring reading skills 
in it.a. and — a vital point — subsequently in traditional orthography. 

Gattengo's words in color scheme xvhidi was introduced in 1962 
has been used in junior schools to help in the teaching of backxx'ard 
readers. It is an attempt to reduce the effect of irregular spelling and 
pronunciation while at tlie same time leaving the ortliography tin- 
altered. This scheme is achieved by having a color code for each of 
the sounds represented in English. For inst.mce, the letter c os it is 
used in the word happy is colored white- WTicn the sound of the a 
is that of blade the color on tlic chart is blue-green, and tliat is true 
of all the combinations of letters tliat make this sound. The flUn pflW. 
the ea in great, Uie ci in Seine will all have this blue-grccn color. One 
of the objections to the scheme from die infant's point of vicw-dio 
requirement that all other reading material should be kept from Uic 
chUdren-does not apply to die really retarded reader or to the non- 
reader In tlie junior school. lie fa certainly not mobyated to rvvid, 
and this presents no hardship to him. Tlic scheme makes no conecs- 
sions to whole mcUiods such as word-picture assoa-iUons and is a 

"tt eSlToTt . COIOJ U. «n. 

to be intraduced are tl.o five vowel voi.nd. a! 

and a,.p. Every sound has a color, and every co or l.K its own s^n 

The consonant are then introdurod one a, a 

ning, eltildren are ashed to write down the sound they ear ll no Ae 
elements of svri.ing are dealt sriU, a. the same t.nte “ " ^ 

tag. It is elatmrri hy enUuwiasls that remarfable ™ 

wW. backward readem using this method. 71.0 boob 
fetent from those sve have come to espee. a, 

Hons; it is a programed emirse m ” ” of success 

measured progression, and i, sulfieient stimul.is 

and achievement. Galtengo Ixrlicvcs Kisiil on a 

in his ssork and is not in favour of any moHohon 
desire to please the tcaci.er. For backward uadrrs, then, the no 
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of providing motivation through the content of the scheme is of vital 
importance, and as wider areas of interest catering for \vide age and 
interest groups become available this scheme may very well become 
more wdely used for backward readers in junior schools. 


The Ncto Media in Beading 


Education in the United Kingdom does not get tlie land of financial 
support that it needs. It Is accepted tliat the junior teacher who has 
to work with a class of forty children has little opportunity to do 
much remedial work nor the time to determine accurately where 
remedial work is necessary. The average junior teacher is hard 
pressed to get the books and supplementary readers that are neces- 
sary and is rarely in the position of being able to avail himself of the 
new technology, no matter what his personal predilection may 
However, modem media arc gradually coming into use and can he 
expected to increase steadily in importance. 

Programed reading courses have been published, and some teach- 
ers have experimented with them; but the sheer cost has proved a 
serious drawback when reading has to be taught “economically' 
Some teaching machines have been tried, and of these the BcU and 
HoweU Language Master has probably proved the most effective, h 
would seem that there are wide ranges of use open for this machine 
in the schools and the Bell and Howell Company has been encourag- 
ing experimentation with the Language Master as an aid in the teach- 
ing of readmg in such fields as backwardness and for non-English* 
speaking immigrants. 

The tape recording principle has many obvious attractions for 
readmg teacher, and many types of usage are being practiced. Bead- 
ing and speech are complementary acUvities. and it is valuable to 
have cMdren make their own recordings. These recordings may range 
trom the very simple right through to drama and school “radio.” 
apart from the direct benefits to the children’s speech, the writing 
and readmg of scripU, scenarios, and so on. are of inestimable bene- 


Another use of tape is for the recorder to play the role of not^ 
dren ean ° f ^ ^ stimulus for drawing, painting, or writing- Cbfi 

portable instruments when out on a nature walk an 
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record their impressions and obser\*ations as tlicy go along. On return 
the tape can act as stimulus both for Uic same children and for others 
There are innumerable ways in which the capturing of sotind and 
subsequent replay can act as a potent force for fretung the cliitds 
imagination, tlius loading directly and indirectly to improved reading— 
and equally important — to an enhanced motivation towards reading. 

On the more meclianical side, tape recording can lx; usctl to build 
vocabulary. The Language Master offers a special cons'cnicnce here 
in tliat a talking dictionary' can be built up to accompany any 
scheme or reader. Rather than inquire from the te,ichcr or from an- 
other child, the young reader can match an unknown word to a pre- 
recorded Lanf^mge Master card and play tlic card ar often as be 
ssTshes. Various games and puzrics can be desised suing tb«e cards, 
including forms of "Snap," matching sets of svordeards to picfurcs, 
and so on. Some tcacbcis have sncccssfully turd tape to giee iiutriie- 
tioiK. or to deliver a nmning coromentaty, e.g. to a cbild loolong 
through a lj,rsic reader. In essence, m.ichinis allossrng the spoVen 
svord to be reproduced at svill Introduce an entimly new dimension 
Into the teaching of reading and permit a sery rich range of actiri- 
ties to be undertaken. One final point in Ihb eonnecti™t all repo^ 
seem to indicate that cse-n sery young children arc able to rradi ) 
manipulate the devices of modem teclioology; and slow learners 

"" ^::sv::diwvlsu.l media .rise bsen turd In Enghsl.^. 

to any great eatent, Uteir use has been doe to the 

commcrcl.rl Rnru coupled ssith the smevnt) tm , j 

the head teaeltcrs of the selmols conecmesl. Tin- - 

opporttmity to see such a junior selmol jiut north o ""^j 

Rank Audio-Visual. Ltd. had eoops-ra.vd syi.h U.e 

had agreed to supply a svide sarisSy of both hsrdssare and so^^je 

for a 'period of fire yean. H.K e<inipn.ent is ^ 

thenuekm under tl,e stmetnrssl guidance of the, r 

the basis no, only of thel, reading 

arc intcgratwl around thr me ^ ^ 

situatesl on n woikfngelass estate ss nmfident. adsaneetl 

cultural luckgtound. the children arc m , , ^ , ,|,j, ,riKa,| ihrt 
tor their yean, and self-suificient. ... no, ^ .p, 

no pi,pil leaves unable to read. t e^ ,.ugisa,ton sw! 

mad svell. Ttw machines base snpplwsl 
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a wide range of experiences, the full enjoyment of whicli depends on 
their ability to read well; and all bnt a very few' Iia\'c responded to 
the challenge. Such intensive use of hardware seems to go bej'ond the 
scope of most of the junior schools in England at Uic moment. Many 
of these have to depend on the good offices of Parent/Teacher 
Associations to supply tlicm with such technological devices as tape 
recorders and Tdm strip projectors. Numbers of Local Education 
Authorities do, however, supply television sets to schools, and wide 
use is made of them for various educational programs, which arc 
often well presented. Some broadcast telesdsion m.'itcrial has been 
aimed at backward readers, and this field is likely to expand- 


Reoding Failure and Its Treatment 

In a paper entitled The Aetiology of Reeding Failure read at the First 
International Reading Sj-mposium at Oxford (196-1), K. LoveD is* 
cussed the causes leading to reading failure in developed countries. 
Several of his conclusions are worthy of mention in Ae context of 
this chapter. He found that the child who is backward at reading at 
the age of eight*and-a-half or nine years makes only limited progr^* 
thereafter, in the majority of cases. He states that reading bad-N'^ard* 
ness occurs in boys more frequently than in girls, that intelligence is 
normally distributed for backward readers. He does not see maladjust- 
ment as a major cause of reading failure— although a child may he 
maladjusted as a consequence of reading failure. Most significantly, b® 
says that “what it is that back-ward readers cannot do remains a 
mystery at present” » 

Certainly some children— some would say about half of all chil* 
^en-^me into the junior schook needing the kind of teaching that 
they had been having in the infant schook. These are the hoys and 
girls who w-m become that large proportion of adults who do not 
read weU enough to do it for pleasure. As already showm. bacbvard 
r he underprivileged Nvith regard 

to 1, that good teachers attempt 

o help those children who are backxvard. Any good readiness scheme 
r^jumors who cannot read contains certain elements: it attempts. 

1966,^ ^ Jntematfonul Heading Symposium (London: Cassell 
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first of all, to improve the child’s \*isual discrimination; this is done 
by using associations that cxliibit both similarilius and difTercnccs. 
Such questions as “Wliat is the odd one?” *^Vlxal is missing?" “Wliat 
is out of place?” can be asfccd, and arrangements can be across tlio 
page or in a column, depending whether tiic child is being involveil 
with lateral flow or with doumward progression. 

Rhytlim and Cow patterns in words need to be stressed to impro\'e 
auditory discrimination and to show that meaning which can be 
clianged by inflexion can be changed b)’ accentuation. Altliough tlie 
average English junior classroom is short of the devices of the new 
. technology of education, good teachers malce use of what Ihcj* liaw. 
In order to improve auditory* discrimination, piano, recorder, cjinljals, 
and otlicr sources of sound are caHed into play. Tape recorders. Lan- 
guage Masters, and earphones arc all used, and the Army School of 
Prcliminar>* Education has (and uses) its own language lateratory. 
Concurrenay with all other actiwlics both socabular^' and sp^i 
are constantly practiced and improved by the use of tape rccorden, 
games, drama, and music. ^ r ,i 

The basis of remedial reading is an aw-arencss on the part oJ tJie 
tMchor of several factors, each of which Is sIsnlBcanlly rlcpcndcot 
on Ihc personal relationship between tcaelier and dnld In 
the teacher needs to be sjsnpatheUc to ll.c child's nernls and dtffirol- 
tics and to rccognlae that reading is to many clnldnen an ardnovn 
and difficult task olTering small hope of pleasure or reward. (>nsi e ■ 
able importance Is attached to building up seltanlidence. to- 

lug it on success in ether subieet areas and from l>h 
self-confidence (hopefully) will come the childs to read 

It should Im obvious, bid unforbmately it l^dsiu™ I) i nob drat 
a child who is backward in reading is not 

alrcad with tl.e same old material. If he has faded wslh it p^b. 
then tl.e clumces are that he will continue io do so. A J’™'” 
remedial schemes are really bas«I nu little more tto nose!.), and 
. this not Infrequently pro\T5 to be suflIacnL 


Joncltmcm 

Cobody in the Prilish iunior schools feels 

ng of Uding. Tl,e schools have too many deCdemnes for tlal. tlwy 
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lack adequate facilities, and the teachers face the diflicully of facing 
large numbers of pupils \\ilh minimal resources. To some extent this 
is tlie teachers’ own fault as well as being the fault of the authorities- 
Teachers are so jealous of their status as a profession that they ate 
reluctant to permit unqualified persons to come in contact uath e 
children within the classroom. If such aaxiliarics, after suitable train 
ing, were recruited to take some of the unskilled routine out of c 
teacliing task, the teacher would then be free to exercise his professiona 
skills more efficiently and systematically. 

Reading back-xvardness is a major xvorry' and problem in 
country’. It is a problem that has not lK*cn solved, nor is the meth 
of its solution in sight yet. The teachers arc aware of it, boucNetr 
and reading research units arc being set up in various parts o 
tlie country*. It is a pity* tliat research is so often considered to be ^ 
proxincc of higher education— and in higher education, to be ^ ^ 
proxance of the universities. It is still too difficult for tlie scj^S 
teacher (especially the junior teacher who has no academic 
tion) to originate research tliat is then controlled and directed > 
competent people whose prime qualification is experience and abiaq 
in teaching. Education in Great Britain is dominated from above m 
both the administrative and tlie academic sense. It is as difficult of 
the nongraduate serx’ing teacher in this country to obtain a first deg^ 
as it might have been for the proverbial camel to pass through ® 
eye of a needle. When thk is changed, and when the good junior 
teacher is recognized for what he or she is, many of the problems that 
currently beset us in education will be behind us. 
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7. Teacliing Children 
to Write Creatively 

VERNON HALE 


Vei\non Hale ts Headmaster at tlie John Hampden 
Junior School, Thame, Oxfordshire. He has previoushj been Hen 
of English Departments in two Worcestershire secondary sclwo 
and was Deputy Head of West Kidlington County Primary School 
Oxfordshire. He was educated at Rushin College, Oxford, and the 
City of Worcester College of Education after a period in industry. 


I was watching an infant boy of six taking part in a movement lesson 
He was sitting so still that I almost forgot the other children around 
him; they were sliding and undulating and making a cacaphonf n 
sounds impossible to isolate from Uie situation. He stayed like this tor 
two or three minutes until he lifted himself up and balanced on one 
leg with a total control over his body. It seemed to me that the bO)’ 
was floating. Quite soon he sat dorvn and waited tor his coUeagues to 
finish; he was content svith two simple movements and was uncon- 
cerned that the others were still active. 

The next day 1 happened to go into the boy's classroom and h' 
came straight to me to show me a Sevan he had made from a faUe” 
rtwg, on which he had glued two feathers of a dove. He told me that 
e coda -blow It along the water like the wind does.” I asked him 
dtnu “'*““8'' h' did not answer the quesho” 

direedy he was interested in what else could be done with the feather 
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other than using them in the simple artifact. However, I was impressed 
so much by our dialogue that it seemed re!c\’ant to relate the two inci- 
dents tliat I had observed. 

In tlie English primary school the children begin their explorations 
witli simple e.xpcricrices that inTOlvc tlic senses: listening to the plop 
of briclcs in tlie water tray, touching the roughness of bark, or tasting 
the saltiness of a shell. Tliey feel tlic rh>'tlims of life around tliem and 
become aware that their own bodies can respond sympathetically. 
Using words to communicate tliese rhj’thms becomes an inherent 
need, and where a skilled teacher creates an environment delicious 
to the senses a child’s speech and w-riling patterns can change radi- 
cally. This becomes especially true when the phUosophy of the school 


is based on integrated learning. 

The content of school axjiericncc clianges for the growing chil , 
but imaginative potential is constantly being nurtured whether the 
activity is movement, music, mathematics, or science. Ijinguage 
fore grovra otgMilcJilly as I will lr>- <0 illustrate by bringing to b(e a 
group of older luniors I had die pleasure of observing. 

Tlicse cliildrcn were enacting the feeling in their Bngeis of the 
sharpness of thorns; they were stretehing their anus like a tree gros^g 
and shaping their bodies io a tangle. Groups of three and “me 
together to make the thickness of an old havsthorn and "tuved twth fte 
heavioess of leaf; they made the light scratch of birds With them nails 
and swayed to tlie tvind turning across 

We had been listening to Stravinskys The llile of Spring (U soere 
riii printernps; and tlirough a scries of movement ™ ^ 

trying ,0 understand ^rr:- ol 

vibrated and celebrated the mj’slery 

spring in the tvild patch outride .7 " " tt; 
in the elms; the alders shivering ' d the serabbling of shrews 
spasvn slobbering frrir to wander in this envi- 

through grass timnels. Tlie cl ^ , imply waiUng and 

ronment rmllectmg “7 “’Them ,4, much to observe and record, yet 
watching for a revela ■ D. H. Lawrence called 

4 e chUdren were ready t eonseiousness, animal 

plant mpgium sense." They were ready to 

consciousness . . . ti.e 
make imaginative use of their Domes 
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of order, of burgeoning in nature. They felt a need, too, to reinterpret 
their discoveries with painting, printing, and drawing— but particular y 
through imaginative language. 

Two girls who had responded especially well to the Stravinskj 
music wrote for about one quarter of an hour, standing on tlie step 
of the classroom and watching tlic change of light and color imder 
swiftly moving clouds. They wrote: 


Sun shining on ginger alders, 
Water lifeless lies. 

Then rcind whips. 

Howling 

Whirling whistles. 

Water shedding Its shn, 

Srwfcc sfcin of ripples. 

Reeds In beige light, 

Calm, to be disturbed 
By the scampering rat wind 
Which stops to gnaw. 

Gull Inland 
Shines sllucr. 

Flashes. 

Is gone. 

Tangled growth withered 
As clouds hide the sun. 

Jayne and Terry (X0+) 


The first impression of the wild fields, humpy as far as the school 
fence, is one of complex, maze-like growth. In winter the dominaUoS 
colors are brown and dun except for the black tracery of branches_ 
Underfoot it is so wet that a darkness spreads over the grasses and 
se ges. This setting is a source of eerie wonder in the children, 3^ 
frequendy it has been a starting point for talking about strange lanO' 
scapes and distant places. Often, we have sat quietly in the classroom 
at “e end of a January afternoon and watched the skT empty of aU 
but the TOld dampness and the pools of water hardening into ice* 
rnoons These occasions have been opportunities to read poetry and 
en 0 music, thus extending the area of imagination and enriching 
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the vocabiilar>’ of the children. The worlds created have been quite 
alien to the actual area. One boy wrote: 


The sounds echo on the tcalls and bounce off in all directions. The 
tolnd Uoirls into a cone of music and plays roiind the old ruin. It makes 
its way across the distant desert and creates a blinding terrifying sand- 
storm. A camel train goes sloto. Then the wind blows over the sea and 
lashes the trofer to a ichite foaming top and the ships dip between 
mountains. Finally the wind finds a deep valley and destroys all things 
that arc weak and defenseless. People go low as the wind surges harder 
and harder, until it blows itself out. 

Andrew (10+) 


It was interesting that when this piece of ^vriting was read aloud 
it stimulated the rest of the class: bvo girls made a monochrome of 
curling abstract shapes Ube a wind of barbed wire; a boy made a 
brown^and-white collage from sample pieces of wallpaper, creating a 
picture of ice tliat seemed to be dra%vn by the moon along fuwws of 
waves where birds floated libe thronm sliebs. Otheis sketched the p'ass 
tangles in a series of charcoal studies, which in turn gave me to lallMg 
and writing about strange plant forms such as the 
exploding seed pods of impatiens roylel. or their own death flowers. 
One child was inspired by this discussion and wrote a poem: 

She turned hack into the soil 

And curled over the roots and buried things. 

She felt her large brown leaves 

And her stem which went deeper- 

Her petals bore a crystal of snow. 

^ KalbenDe (9+/ 

The dialogue wa, " C“ud 
the classroom and displaying them blacks and ar- 

ranged dried grasses, roots, and bran aisplay I placed 

quarries, animal skulls, and „Mch portrays a 

a painrtng by Giuseppe ^divy-and^vo grey 

face made as a dead tree stump, mtb hair of entang 
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fungi for lips. I allowed the display to grow and change as I was able to 
introduce the childrens’ poems, their descriptions, their art. Tlic experi* 
ence became one in wliich the children were exercising all their senses 
and demanding a wide range of related media for communication. 

In spring, summer, and autumn it was possible to be closer to the 
environment and to study it in detail. Many more particular references 
to fauna and flora were contained in the childrens’ writing: 

The u!ii/oio is hollow. The bark Is ridged and humpy. Thin moss 
clings to the trunk. Underneath there is ripe hrotvn wood. Doicn ct 
the bottom are insects crawling In /lo/es. The tree trunk makes winding 
and tteisling shapes teilh spinning leaves hanging. The sun glitters 
through zigging Itcigs. Ledges step up in the hollows in which he 
small pieces of broken wood, twigs, left leaves and wood dust. Btac 
wood spirals around in the holes. 

Diane (9+) 


A blooded breast; 

Eggs of rust and white 
In a den of thorrxs, 

Watched by a black bird. 
Moss-padded wolb. 

Grass of bronze makes the nest. 
Eyes looking for food. 

Nigel (10+) 

A weasel flashes by after a rabbit. 

A flurry of fur and bone. 

Bones of weak ivory. 

Weasel and rabbit are gripped, 

A clutching of throat 
A squeezing. 

The rahhitb jaw Is separated from face. 
Eyes torn, emee looking like diamonds. 
Note broken glass. 

The weasel eats. 

Again the survival of the fittest, 

The weasel the fittest. 


David (10+) 
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Tliis quality of thought ames in an integrated situation where the 
cliildren are involved in activities essentially interrelated and continu- 
ous. They need a flexible classroom structure where they are free to 
respond in many ways to stimuli offered by a spirited teacher. It u’ould 
be limiting if a teacher merely encouraged the exploration of the envi- 
ronment with a set of reference books and a microscope and failed to 
understand that children have a natural inclination to be totally in- 
\*olved through the senses. At the same time, the imagination must 
bo enriched by perception of detail and evaluation, which we can 
call “the scientific attitude." For example, the poetry of John Clare is 
full of precise obserx'ation that may be found in the notebooks of a 
.meticulous naturalist. It reveals a patient waiting; he is the scientist 
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in the field, yet with words Clare penetrates a mystery unrevealed by 
mere facts. So many children arc artists in Uiis sense and assimilate 
the complexities around them and make order. 

It is interesting to see how children respond in an idiosjTicratic 
way to tlie things tlicy find around them. The teacher may intend the 
classroom display to be thematic, but pupils have a way of isolating 
an object, or plant, or flower arrangement and studying it for its own 
sake. Such an object frequently begins a train of tlmught that preoc- 
cupies a child for as long as a week. Perhaps it is dissected and ex- 
amined under a microscope, or sketched in ink, or r«cd as a lin(^t 
or woodcut design, or becomes tlic subject of a poem or prose pie^- 
One arrangement of bulrushes, for example, elicited all these activiti^ 
and after tlie velvety texture !»ad been felt and the seeds magnifi . 
and the designs had been cut Terry xvrote: 


Proudly the bulrushes hold their prizes which luive hurst from tcif 
them. They droop upon us, admit all their secrets. The leaves of 
bulrushes tioisf and curl, fust to remind us that iherj are part of tM 
miracle as well. Seeds fly everywhere os though drawn towat 
the earth. Some escape through the open window and disappear Ma 
the sky. 


The classroom displays arc often supplemented by exhibits on oan 
from the local museum school service, including textiles, pottery, sc p* 
tuxe, embroidery, and stuffed animals and birds. For Jill, ® Willi^ 
Morris design of golden flowers became The Chrysanthemum Forest : 


Fighting harder and harder. 

Stalks tangling around each other. 

Not letting my body through. 

Heads towering above, 

Su;aytng in the wind that makes it harder. 
Touching them and getting a slwwer of petals. 
Birds cheeping. 

Bees buzzing down to the nectar. 

Quiet, 

Then the disturbing wind whistles. 

rUs, slugs, snails creeping up the endless stalks. 
All the Jack the Giant Killers. 
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Thicker, thicker, then thin. 

Then fades away. 

1 look back at the chrysanthemum forest. 

For Alan, the heron displayed in tall sedges comes alive: 


The high judge of the river 
Stands like a statue. 

Its slender neck folds bent. 

Its beak holds still, 

The eyes move slowly across the water 
Scanning its territory. 

Its legs arc like burnt brancltes; 

Grey back and snow white, 

Eteganf in its own way. 

Then it darts spearing the poor fish. 
The meal is quickly devoured 
And across the river in marshiand 
The female sits on the blue eggs. 
Beyond, the curlew calls. 


Durfag d.e year U.e dars creaUvc folder 

wort rviitten about fores, Victorian ginger (ors, spnp of trave I y. 
a pelieeman-s truneheon, a railn-aymans cap, a waterboatm®, a ^pper 
kettle, a ceramic cross, a fan, a piece of iron railmg. and a g.ant pump 

“"primary children have the capacity to erplore 
themes, a^weU as responding to everyday oapencnre^M^"" 
stUl underestimate their pupils, but it is jerious 

and nursery rhymes tlrat from infancy the norld n seen to be 

place. 


Barney Bodkii broie his nose. 
Wilhout feel me cant Innx toes: 
Crazy jolks are aluxys marl. 

Want of money makes yon sort. 


. of things: the intolerahie 

his rhyme might be die pressure of day-to- 

ailty of the body, the inconsistency of adults, uie P 
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day family life. Young children do work out such problems as they 
mature, and it has been my experience in helping them to develop 
their language skills that tlieir most profound achievements are ma e 
when they recognize personal anxieties and aspirations. In the later 
primary stages, the children show a considerable perception in dealing 
with things that vvill be witli them for life: loneliness, sorrow an 
mutability, personal fulfillment and Irappiness, cruelty and compassion, 
violence and war, class and discrimination, and the ultimate meaning 
of life. If the relationship between the children and their teachers is a 
sincere one then frequently the creative writing is of deep person 
significance. 

Perhaps the most important new factor in English primary educa 
tion is tliat children and adults have more common ground because 
discovery takes place at many levels, and although communicahW 
varies in sophistication, the intensity of experience is shared. In ® 
classroom it is now generally felt that the teacher vvill be personauy 
affected by the creative process that he sets in motion and will e 
extended by the insights and imagination of his children. The teacher 
has the resources — the "producible vocabulary" — to structure the covi* 
ronment; but like the artist, he releases a magic that works on 
one in the situatioa. In attempting creative work at his own Isy 
the teacher inevitably reveals standards, beliefs, and inadequacies. 
His sympathies grow for the frmtrations and joys that children fee ^ 
taldng the devious routes to understanding. Teaching involves ® 
faculty for appreciation, for discrimination which grows with 
own pain and fulfillment in the creative process. I believe that 
should expect a great deal from our teachers. Wordsworth might have 
been speaking of them when he said of the poet, “a man endured 
more lively sensibility, more enlliusiasm and tenderness, who has a 
greater knowledge of human nature and a more comprehensive so 
... a man pleased with his own passions and volitions, and who ^ 
joices more than other men in the spirit of life that is within him; de- 
lating to contemplate similar volitions and passions in the goings-on 
of die Universe. . . For children to five and work %vith such adul« 
can do nothmg but good during years when children are searching 
tor life standards. 

The inteirelaUonslUp can best be Ulustrated by describing one of 
Opposites From an individual book on wo 
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my first contacts wUli a class of tcn»ycar*olcls, after a long period of 
working with adolescents. We began by rcmcmlx-Ting the incidents 
of onr earlier years, and I read the children a poem of my own about a 
legendary character, Wayland the Smith, who once lived for me on the 
distant chalk hill beyond my home. J described how I imagined ll>c 
texture of his skin, the long hard nails, his groping in the hole und^ 
the groimd, the ringing of his amil across the downland. the friglilcn 
horses left in the dark. I told my class how the rnyili had receded ss 
two years passed, during whicli time I bought a bicycle and eye! 
to tlie place where previously only my thoughts had flown. The eh • 
dren were beginning to understand tlic concept of passing time an 
liow it can suddenly change awareness. I showed them how the Comis 
poet, Charles Causley dc.ils willi this theme in Iits “Nursery 
of Innocence and Expcrienc-e" in which he describes three years in 
life of a child who longs for the sailor to bring her toy's from acix^ 
the sea. Three summers later the sailor rcUtms with the plum-col'^*’ 
fez and a drum once desired, but the child asks, "\Vl>y have you brought 
me children’s toys?" I read this poem and it immediately cx'okcd graphic 
reminiscences. One boy described his new birthday penknife and ho'' 
ho found himself whittling into tlic wood of a loved doll. Another to 
us about his waiting on Uic wall looking at the base of a horse chestnut 
tree and seeing a thrush fly down. He described how he took a catapu t 
from his pocket and shot a stone, which thudded into the birds 
speckled breast. My pupil said. “A drop of blood came from its beak 
and I cried. I hid my catapult in my dad s garage." For these children 
the dialogue was a profound oral release and therefore complet‘d- 
Others wanted to write about it, but it would have been artificial 
ask all the class to do so. If we accept tliat our work must be eh' ^ 
centered, then they must have the freedom to assimilate ideas in theu 
own way and if necessary rqcct them. Creative writing is a natura 
means of communication for many children but the primary way 
speech. Therefore to suggest that written work could always foU®^'' 
expenence would result in frustration and superficiality. This view is 
su^tantiated by the compositions of children being educated in 
^ ject sittiations where style is cultivated and overgrown. Then i 
frames difficult for the teacher to deal xvith the basic skills that ought 
nf . ® Here are a few pieces, the economy 

fph 'S ordering real responses, which were deep ) 

felt and unimpaired by teacher-centered discipline: 
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My old bear had no legs and 1 had to tie vp his bach tcith a stick. He 
didn’t say much from Ids mouth that used to he a line of stitches. I hung 
him up from my bed on a piece of string and every nig/if I kissed him 
and twisted him around to make hint twirl. One morning he had fallen 
on the floor and I forgot to pick him up before going down to breakfast. 
The dog tore him to shretls but I didn't seem to care. 

John (10+) 

A pair of eyes came out of the dark at me. It was an otd sitting in the 
fir tree at the end of the efirien. One imj I drew a picture of an owl 
on a big piece of paper and the yellow eye I pnt in made me trem e 
from head la too. So I fetched a pair of scissors and cat it np and 
scratched the piece of paper rig/it across. Then 1 fottml a piece of woo 
to male an owl hut my knife wasn’t sharp cnoug/i and the wood was 
hard. 1 went on to something else. 

SUSMI (10+) 

lohn stood by the clomp of trees where some cows had left 
he looked into the water, lie Ihoosht of oil the fish that Henry had d - 
scribed on their trips to llte Oxford canal lie remem ere ' „ 

finned perch with the stripes yon could see under t w wa , 
wlten it was sunny. Tlutt upset Henry when it struggled on tlu, end of 
his own hook. 

[j:] Bigger than what? 

[ii:] On your tackle he might be quieter. 

Ij:] He's on yours. 

[ii:] He wouldn’t have tom and bled. i, nnw the bac- 

t,:] You are always ripping thenn U you throw hrn. bach now the bao- 
teria won’t eat him away. Martin (10+) 

men Ure children’s Ihemes beg^o ^ ' mS 

there are many opportunides joumej-s of discovery, 

their learning and take the cliildren poetry that be has 

Unquestionably the teacher must use p superficial to search 

enjoyed and evaluated as 

for appropriate -Chtldrens boobs ^ ^ material in 

school anthologies of mediocre verse. mrtdem— and translated 

the English language-botl. traditional and modem 
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from world literature. In recent years, however, Uic quality of childrens 
literature has improved enormously. 

For the winter theme I chose EUdor by Alan Gamer a booh ii 
of strange and wonderful magic, pervaded by the symbols and myt 
common to men. It is an exciting contemporary' story with some of e 
qualities of science fiction, yet powerfully afTcclcd by English histo^ 
and landscape. The total impact of the novel is one of continuity an 
permanency. In it there are the ancient momimcnls of our civilization, 
such as standing stones and castles; eaves go deep into the ca . 
morality is polarized, and men stand shining in light or live in darkness, 
the silver unicorn snorts and thunders and finally lays its head in e 
lap of a girl. The children in the story find a ruined church in a cit) 
redevelopment area and arc called by Malabron into EUdor, the Green 
Isle of tlie Shadow of the Stars. There, they arc entrusted witli four 
treasures that arc the symbols of enlightenment. Roland, Helen, 
Nicholas, and David bring these back into their own wurld, yet axe 
pursued by the forces of darkness even into Uie safe world of suburhw. 
This book was especially significant for the children in my class 
cause we were able to relate tire wild uncultivated land around a 
classroom to the desolation of EUdor. Consider this fragment; 

Ro/dnd looked back: hut he had nowhere else to go, end ot that th* 
tance the castle teas a tortured crag. Ue clutched a handful of 
and rubbed it against his check. It hurt. It was real. He was there. He 
hod only himself. 

Within the forest the road dieimllcd to a line of mud that streijeJ 
wherever there ims grouml to lake it: fungus glowed in the twilig"’’ 
and moss trailed like hair from the branches. There was the sileaae of 
death over everything: a silence that teas more potoerful for the noises 
a eontained-the far-oS crash of trees, and the voices of cold tUnes 
hidden in the fog that moved in ribbons where there was no wind. OaO 
became black water at a touch.r 


This land of svriting has an immediate effect upon the ohildn®* 
shapmg of experience. It is as though they have been given a key t» 
un ock the store of language patterns and vocabulary that have been 
ccumu atmg since infancy. The physical actuality of Hght and sha e, 

Alan Gamer, Ehdor (London: CoUSns, 1965). pp. 28-29. 
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of softness and hardness, of growth and decay, of lulls, trees, distant 
towers, they can take Nvithin their imaginative grasp and set in order. 
The words they find, or the materials that are to hand set in motion a 
questing, which the teacher must encourage with further infusions of 
ideas, by introducing the otlier arts, by aiming for an exquisite sensa- 
tion of wholeness.” 

At one point in Elidor Roland passes through a door in a mound 
of earth, into an undergrotmd passage. When I read this episode, the 
children’s faces were a mixture of excitement, curiosity, and fear as 
though they were being drawn under the ground to an experience 
quite overwhelming. This observation was borne out by their intense 
interest in the subject of caves and mines; many of them found refer- 
ence books on physical geography and recorded many facts, but again 
the research was valuable in helping them to be precise in their 
ing and creative writing. Further, this discovery work also forme t e 
basis for a series of movement sequences when we con^ntrated upon 
the contrasts of space and confinement; we listened to arto s us 
for Strings. Percussion and Celeste, the third movement of whiA be^ 
xvlth sounds like the slow drip of water echoing in cep ga e «. 
children abo made their own sound effects on a range o 
instruments, taping their composiUons at o"® S!k 

at a slower ol They piopolnted each soond, Ae ^ 

ness, the tap of pichs at the coal face, the sudden nnh of 
cave waUs, the Lak of pit props, the abrasion of sand and shells. 

Drip, drip. drip. Tlnr uotcr drops into Ihe 

oerL ft. I stand rilcptly .cofeWng. The usdls ore 

out around ntc. I, is Wden, ng pCrW;^^' ,I s^t;/. 

out light, on underground .eorld^ m 

/loor. The oooe is demp end else 

floor and over my wet feet. I carry 

tvill come before mtj thrilled eyes. Michael (0+) 


Rushing water 
Beating the rochs 
Forming over centuries 

"cSrr-ndoutosttplecres. 
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Shadows of rock make queer shapes, 

The shape of a needle 

Fom\cd on the water by a great stalagmite, 

Ages to grow, ages. 

The sun shines through the entrance 
And I see a lizard-like creature. 

The jutting rock like whales' teeth, 

Hugged rock. 

Alan (O-t-) 

The underground ii a world of Us own. The blackness is ot fell 
strength and God only just with me and my sense of feeling w 
/loating through the tips of my fingers. This low dark tunnel of sccji 
uig Jimesfone cc/»oc5 every move I make. A strange power has occr 
come me and I seem to he led through row on rote of dismal tunM 
This in my mmd tdl/ go on for ever, for ever, for ever. 

Andrew (U+J 

I vm able to gather this small group of boys together and folio''' 
up tlieir work by reading them selections from ^vritcrs who I ^ 
had explored similar themes both factually and imaginatively, ‘ 
ing George Orxs’ell and Franz Kafka, Coleridge and Mark 
Alan Gamers novel finishes with a reinterpretation of the 
legend. Findhom— "silver and dark with \\’oimds”— is being pwso 
relentlessly by the men of darkness carrying spears. The great anim^ 
rests finally in the lap of Helen who is holding one of tlie treastires 
The children know tliat Findhom must sing to save Elidor and in^ 
magnificant climax, when the last spear pierces the beast’s heart, ^ 
brightness gre^v on the window^ of the terrace and in the brightness 
was Elidor, and the four golden castles. Behind Gorias a sunburs 
swept the land \vith colour. Streams danced and rivers were set 
and all the shining air was new. . . .-a Some of the children were 
inoved to tears by this ancient story and wanted to know more abou^ 
the myth. I obtained pictures of the Flemish “Hunt of the Unicom 
tapestries, now in the MetropoUtan Museum. New York. These inW- 
cately woven pictures are filled with animals and huntersi the 
a Gamer, op. cit, p. 159. 

Opposite: 

Mt .iiamng ot classroom display used in a class book o( children’s P<wW’ 
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is milk-wliitc against dark grrcns and bines and is pursued through a 
maze of leaf and flowers, until be is finally secured to a pomegranate 
tree. One girl decided to make her own fabric collage of the story 
and found as many scrap materials, sctpiins, and buttons as she cou 
and created a beautiful yellow unicorn leaping into the sk), " 
seemed to be filled with gUllering spears and tattered clouds. ^ 

For a number of weeks groups of children discovered simiar 
myths from many cultures and made their ossm miscellanies. One mu 
ccllany even contained the Greek legend alxiut the imprisonment o 
the Minotaur and the flight of Daedalus and Teams. The children m 
eluded in their collection BreugeVs painting of the fall of Icarus to- 
gether with W. 11. Audens poem on the same subject. I rca ® 
selection from a contemporary treatment of the maze myth by M* ^ 
Ayrton, a British artist. We also devised our own version of Demeters 
dancing floor and danced through the wliirling, scrpcidinc shapes 
that we drew on tlic school playground. 

It becomes clear that literature should not merely be seen as an 
Initial stimulus for writing; its N'aluc is in its centrality. Literature 
imbues the child with the communicated and eternal perceptions o 
mankind. Therefore tlie committed teacher in the English primaO 
school feels a profound responsibility to the cliildrcn in Nmluing ^ 
word and views with suspicion those educational technologies an 
methods Uiat undervalue books. A gross example has been the rrcen 
production of creative writing kits and film loops which aim to sup- 
plement the teachers own resources. Tlicrc arc of course no substitutes 
for the teachers vision and his capacity to live a full life. 

During the summer months many children learn to sirim iu 
school pool. Swimming is a physical achievement comparable 
balancmg on a bicycle, or climbing a tall tree, or breaking Uiroug" 
a seemingly impenetrable wood. It is a personal triumph o\'er an e ^ 
ment, a natural hazard hitherto powerful and alien; the attempt to 
succeed can cause pain and disappointment, yet \Wtli success com^ 
a general growth in confidence often favourably affecting a chil 
social attitudes. Achievements of this kind are so important that chi- 
dren readily draw upon them when writing: 


My toes dangled into the cool water, forming ripples on the 
face ond making the blue bottom of the pool disappear. Somehoic 
felt strangely frightened and yet I teas excited by the thought the* 
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I mfg/i< viccecd In reaching tlur oftpotite side. I puUcd tnrj bathinfi 
cap further ot'cr my ears, ^ty Jtcad hurt uniler the presture of it, Mij 
hair tttw 1 jumped and water whirled around my 

body Iflllng my away for a fete seconds. spiasft of water 

turg^ed dotvrx my l>ody, mahing me see my friends around me. . . - 


DnrinR o«r <!«c»iJt{on of this pirco of diiltl’s wTitinp. a boy made 
a comment Ifiat crossing a ssidth of the pool svas libc taking a long 
journey; he Irietl to articulate that distance u-as relative to the state 
of mind of the traveler anti the haranls that Ix'scl him We tried to 
compan* a flight across a large continent such as South Amcria with 
a trek of a fesv miles In the same area, on foot and without the aids 
nf civilization. Tim children understood that to contemplate the on- 
knowm gives rise to irrational fean and exaggeration. I to ° 

the I6th-centur>- OxfortUhirr geographer. Peter Ilcyh-n of Burford. 
vlu) described A.istralla as Terra A.istralis Incognita ^0“^ 
Continent, Utopia. New Atlantis. Fairy Und, the 
ana llin Nw World In Uio Moon.’ Wo looVcd nt old chirts of sm 
full of strange monslco, whirlpools, and fogs an a e 
ffijllis that Homer chronicled of the wandering 0 >sscus. 

llosvevcr. In tlie June of the term wc utre hcanng 
patches from the Aralr-Isracli war front, and I rca ® 
of how Eg)'ptian soldiers were retreating wounds. The 

caught in sandstorms, «-Ithout water, and siiffcTing ro g^pected 
exchange of ideas that rcsulteil svas revealing or i- 
such a divergence of opinion on w-ar. For most c ii bombs 

eeived in fantasy tenrls, and the destrrretion f 
M-as no more real than throising beanbags a e _ by 

confront tbe children will, tiro meaning of w-ar “ ^ mounted 
soldier,, eiinlians, artists, and wssters by 

an exhibition nf pliolograplis. comic sinp, an^^ 
parents; tberc were shells, helmets, leg . P 

books, and letters utUIct from the fron . 

Goya’s drawings and read from *■“ Emest Ilemiog'vay’s 

MoHon, parts of Froissart’s ballad, 

Spanish Civil War dispatches, and BertoU Ii 
Chfhlren's Cmsode 1939. i„»«mret war pielorially 

. suggested U,at tbe .l^ S black, white, 

and gave them chsalks and ch.arcoal. 
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brown, and grey. Once again we e>xplorcd the immediate environ- 
ment for inspiration and found a hedge blackened by chemical spray 
and two trees whitened by lightning bums. Wc also looked at a 
partly demolished building, with splitting beams and sliarp masonry. 
One abstract charcoal study was of remarkable quality: a grey storm 
of ash seemed to spiral into a blackening sky, taking with it jagged 
slabs of concrete and white match-Iikc figures with broken triangular 
limbs. 

One photograph of the German occupation of Paris (confiscated 
from a prisoner of war) evoked a lengtiry discussion on the morality 
of this kind of act, on how personal relationships can break do%vn 
and how decent people can be debased by organized and socially 
approved violence. The children understood this type of breakdo%vn 
in social mores when 1 described the experience of the boys on the 
island in Lord of the Flies. This is not a book that can be read to 
young children in its entirety, but I was able to read them one small 
part that 1 felt might be a clue to some who may have been thinking 
deeply about behavior: 

They scrambled down a rock slope, dropped among the fowers and 
mode their way under the trees. Here they paused and examined 
the bushes around them curiously. 

Simon spoke first. “Like candles, candle hushes, candle buds." 

The bushes were dark evergreen and aromatic and the many buds 
were waxen green and folded up against the light. Jack slashed at 
one with his knife and the scent spilled over them. 

“Candle buds,” “You couWn’t light them,” said Ralph, “They just 
look like candles.” "Green candles," said Jack contemptuously, “Wc 
cant eat candles, come on.** 

The manner in which the theme was developing needed careful 
control to avoid pushing the children into an area of experience be- 
yond their mental maturity. The extract from Lord of the Flies was 
a breaking-off point. It brought us back to talking about ourselves, 
how we differ from each other, ho\v we experience the same thin^ 
in personal ways, how our imaginations sometimes work, or fail to 
respond. Much of the writing that we finally collected into a book 

* William Golding, Lord of the Fhes (New Yort: Penguin Modem Classics, 
1954), p. 30, 
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called The Landscape of Wor was a vindication of Coleridges com- 
ment that -Children are much less removed from men and women 
flran gencraUy imagined, they have less power to c^r«s .hc«. 
ing than men, but dreir opinion of |ns.icc .s nearly 
we may prove by referring to onr orvn espenence^ In U.e Enghsh 
primarj school it has become possible to accept f 
0^00 and at the same time teach the language slolls xeguued to 
articulate meaning. Consider these pieces: 

I, is quiet, but I can hear a child eying 'tin 

luchj or is he? He has lost hts leg. Us f a rm people, 

holds man down to war. Why is there no peace? We are P P 
What lias happened to the world? 


Listen to the warning 
Find me out 

From death and dathness. 

And flying dragons 

TIuit pierce the shj tvilh mohe. 

Flames fight with the earth. 

Flames tltat fall from the shj. 

Rufrw and shattered glass, 

Ashes smouldering 

Andbodicsdeadenedbijfre. 

Clan* that sail in the stepe^o, man 

, T/uj mud is shrinking. There 
Burning sand and hot dried up devil crosses 

are the ashes of a plane into Hw rleseri to 

the land, taking the people, „ floppy place- But note 

liooo a belter land. They go, loamng far 

it is darh ashes aad mins. '“f 1 . Their. Un .hnnks 

there is no such place. But tint devil draw, them 

likethehumingmud. Susan (H>+> 

.nf and natural 

AlUtough primary '^■°„'’“chlSoas, romantic commit- 

sympathy, often manifesting itscU often transitory, and 

rZ, their grasp of abstract moral concepts 
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mny not sunive llie immodlalc context. Children of this age ate 
readily diverted from ideas abottl the reverence for life or social re* 
sponsibility to discovering how the natural world functions. Yet they 
are engrossed by origins (first causes), and it has bc-on gratifying to 
obser\*e them following the course of a tlnmderslorm, or finding out 
how waves begin tlicir joiinic>-s across the ocean, or waiting for 
young chichs to break from the eggs warming in the classroom incu- 
bator. Tlicy show cxlraordinar>’ patience in tapping away at rock to 
find fossils and intense absorption in the lives of primitive people. 

This tj’pc of concentration was m.ade clear to me during two out- 
of-school actisatics, a weekend camp and a visit to an Oxford Museum 
and Art Gallery, which happened to take place during tlic same time, 
and gave rise to one of our most rewarding themes: Tire Creation of 
the Earth and the Evolution of Life. We had pUched our camp on 
a piece of common land in Uic Oxfordshire Colswolds, close to some 
old stone mines where centuries before raw fissile limestone had been 
brought to the surface and exposed to hard frost, split with hammers, 
and used as building slates for country homes, farm buildings, and 
Oxford colleges. Within the stone were treasures; riclr evidence of 
fauna and flora existing millions of years past such as ammonites, bcl- 
cmnites, seamrehins, fcncstclla, and cyeacls. Much of llic stone still 
remains in grass-covered mounds and on chipping banks, and during 
camp we lifted the turf and dug into die ground where w'c found 
many samples to take back for identification. Tlio site was also ideal 
for other researches, particularly about the Roman world. We were 
tracldng through a wood when suddenly a boy found a large w’liite 
shell which we were able to identify as a species of edible snail first 
introduced into Britain by the Roman settlers. This discovery led us 
on a search for other ex'idence that would enable us to construct a 
realistic picture of life in the Roman centuries. From the hillside we 
realized that below’ us a turf-covered road “petered out” in the water 
meadow and was shown as Ackerman Street on the Ordnance Surv'cy 
map. Across two fields were Uie excavated ruins of a Roman xalla 
Nvith a fine example of mosruc and a W'eU-preserved hypocaust (heat- 
ing system). Here, the children discovered a mound of brick and 
tile left by the archeologists, in which tliey found many discarded 
examples of Roman materials and returned to school with a valuable 
collection. 

In the neighboring x-illage stood a simple 13th-centur)’ church xvith 
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one remaining stained-glass panel-a green saint ffltering pale light 
into the chancel. There svere tombstones dating from the 1™' 

18th centuries, and on the otlicr side of the church u-all was a 17th- 
century lockup where in days gone by the village malcontents were 

held for all to deride. . , , 

The day of our visit was hot. and as we looked down upon the 
vUlage we saw the cottages behind nets of sunlight-, tliey were Ko 
grea? fish from ancient seas, scaled in stone. Tim snails und r Ac 
walls were drying and falling, the shells f ^ 
light. The brass cock on a tower nppled m Ac sum 
.ted to wait for slow and distant wAds. The "““ptme 
was such Aat *e chUdren felt Aemselves m '"f J"” j 

everything Aey had found demonstrated Ae continuity of Amgs 
people, while Ae village seemed to suggest permanency. 

It Ae Oxford Museum and Art Gallery «o -- ^ f 
Forest Fire" by Ae Florentine paintm, Prero Th 

resents his vision of Ae e^lutlon of man 

for survival during Ae Old Stone Age. , , j, evokes the 

vision of paradise, tlie Carden of ^ Dreirra Time by 

After we reAmed to the ctesroom I ^ j,i, took is 

Henry Treece, a writer of chi r^s *' timsclf Ae power 

about a young boy, Tivillght, who cn 

to use namral materials to ,^,^5 ^viA life tlirough 

liibited violence of his osvn tribe an ,aeording Ac stages by 

his art. Not only is Ac ^ ,i„„mcnt and developed an 

which primitive man ordered ^ ,„ae, in Ac life 

early technology, but it abo m ^tey immediately rccog- 

and imagination of a boy whose asprmhons they 

nizc as their own. broadcast by Ae BBC 

We also made use of a through move- 

Scbool Service, which lielpid Ae c , ,|„i„ squirmAg 

meat and music Ae -'‘’’“"“'."f arid machinery. Tlie 

■ to upright man and on •""llAematics. to experiment 
latter presented us wiA . .jvi,h marbling inks Aat spread 

wiA pulleys and levers, wtA veign 
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on water the children took prints of swirling shapes and gaseous ex- 
plosions of color. Finally, many of tliem xvrote about evolution: 

Nothing hut space, all nothing, endless. Gas ichirling around trying 
to mahe something out of nothing. Weird shapes and colours arc. 
All is careening around. Then it cools, hardening, beginning to be 
something, to take form. Small life-shapes move. Water. Then on land 
vegetation gets thick. Screams and cries echo across the volcanic is- 
lands. Then eruption. Red lava oozes out and pours down the side 
like a fire-tide. Smoky pieces of rock hurtle through the air. Life-shapes 
screech and burn to death in distress. Spitting and spurting the vol- 
cano kills. It burns itself out and it is dead. Murky lava bubbles. 
The last convulsions of the life-shapes in a changed substance. 

The eruption of the volcano expands the island, but in the ground 
are small creatures which can only crawl across it. Vegetation begins 
to grow again. But sticky bogs are hidden by the undergrowth. 
Tempted by the green the larger creatures come to feed, but some 
disappear into the hogs never to be seen. There is another clmnge. 
New upright forms have come. They kill animals tvith sharp tools. 
They bring fear. 

PhUip (11+) 

The children involved in these many experiences were from a 
variety of backgrounds where it would still be generally true that 
their parents place less significance on cultural inheritance than on 
ultimate material success in a competitive society. Because of this 
attitude there is always a temptation for teachers to prepare children 
for the next stage in their education and to forget the immediacy of 
response that is always manifest. So often there is a gulf between the 
potential of young children and what teachers expect from them. 
There develops a separation of school from living, as learning be- 
comes a preparation for social status rather than a continuing part 
of the life process. Then it becomes necessary for children to use 
language for social conformity instead of for exploration: the cliches 
overwhelm their imagination. It is true in childrens writing (as it is 
with literature) that the metaphor and image become the creative 
factors. These forces are conceived emotionally and intellectually and 
then exist out there” for the group; they are powerful enough to 
reveal truths otherwise unattainable; they are subversive and erode 
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Superficial modes of thou^t. Most children are capable of using 
language in this way, given that the sources of experience are not 
confined. 

Hitherto, in English education, school has offered pupils frag- 
ments of knowledge, only a little wisdom, and strictures about pass- 
ing examinations. Under this system succeeding generations of the 
young have uathered and become joyless adults, as the teacher and 
poet, Charles Causley undentands in "School at Four-O'Clock": 

Though men may bJotv this building up with powder. 

Drag its stone guts to Umochers yard, or Up, 

Smash its huge heart to dust, and spread the shingle 
By the strong sea, or sink it like a ship — 

LAsten. Through the clear shell of air the voices 
Still strike like water from the mountain bed; 

The cry of those who to a certain valley 
Hungry and innocent came. And were not fed.* 

Teaching children to write creatively is therefore understanding 
how they live and how tliey grow; and ultimately valuing tl»c in* 
tegiity of each personality searching for fulfillment. In this there is 
more love than pedantry. 

* Charles Causky, "School at Four-O’Cloefc.’' Underneath the Water (Lordon: 
Macmillan, 1968), p. 8. 
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New Math and Old Math Compared 

Much is heard about “new math,” "modem math,” or “Nuffield math” 
— ^but none of these really define what is actually happening in British 
primary schools. There is not very much new material; modem con- 
veys the same imcertain meaning; and surely there is no such thing 
as Nuffield mathematics, any more than there is a Woo/u>orf/i’s math. 
There has certainly been some new thinking towards modem require- 
ments, and it is true that the Nuffield Primary Math Project has 
been experimenting and producing Guides for teachers, but mainly 
there has been a call for a change in attitude towards mathematics in 
the primary school and on into the secondary stage — from five to 
thirteen years of age. 

For at least a century, mathematics in the primary school was 
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largely arithmetic or, to be even more honest, "doing sums." Niath 
period came between scripture and plajliine, and from tlic early 
age of five yean, children were taught fay rote to learn, parrot fashion, 
the so-called skills of: counting, number bonds, the four rules of num- 
ber, weights and measures; fractions, decimals and percentages. The 
approach to tiiis svas mamly (lirough mental and mechanical arith- 
metic and problems on one day per week. Children were (aught 
tricks — an awful example of which was the method tauglit for divi- 
sion of vulgar fractions: "Turn it upside down and multiplyl" hfost 
children found this diet of memory work and getting the answer 
right as quickly as possible quite indigestible, and only a very few 
found the math lesson a pleasant experience. 

In the past we liave tended to fit children to our mathematics, 
but a sincere attempt is now being made (o fit mathematics to tlic 
children. The all-round development of the cliild is the concern of 
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every school and its teachers. It is our |ob to teach mathematics to 
all children regardless of what we think is their innate ability; and 
although some may be limited in llie depth of their understanding, 
we caimot place a limit on the breadth of tlicir e.xperienco. Within 
the bounds of their ability there is no reason why all normal children 
should not receive a full matliematical education. 

Before proceeding further it would be well to say tliat new 
mathematics" does not imply that llic old or traditional is being dis- 
carded completely. Much old math is still being taught, and will 
continue to be taught, but perhaps the main difference is that in- 
stead of teaching what we are to e.Yamtnc, we are now examining 
what we are to teach. A critical appraisal is being made as to what 
we can safely do w-ithout. How much of what we previously taught 
is really relevant to our needs? For example: Do yoimg children 
really understand long division? Do we need to do masses of sums 
in weights and measures? ^Vhat about operations on fractions and 
the resultant “trichs?” And, more important, how much of what we 
previously taught has really been understood by the child and has 
remained \vith him? The present aim of teaching math in the pri- 
mary school is to provide the child xvith every opportunity to discover, 
experiment and become involved in a wealth of mathematical ex- 
perience, using concrete aids as much as possible, with computational 
arithmetic as a means to an end, not an end in itself. 

TERMINOLOGY 

Many people have heard vague references toward sets and struc- 
tural apparatus, number bases and modular arithmetic. The Binary 
scale has suggested computers, whereas trundle wheels and metal 
chains infer either the beginnings of surveying or simply wasteful 
activity. Now, these are included in the new approach with no apolo- 
gies required, but nothing has been overemphasized; and there is 
certainly no such thing as "instant math” any more than there is 
once-and-for-all learning at any stage of education. There is an en- 
deavor at all times to bring out the pattern and order to be found in 
mathematics, and the idea of set, subset, and elements of a set is 
fundamental to mathematical thinking. These ideas are emphasized 
whenever the opportunity occurs, during any particular lesson or 
activity, so that it becomes an established part of a child’s thinking, 
providing a language suitable for logical expression. Number is ob- 
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viously sUll important, and children arc encouraged to look upon this 
is an ordered structure, tvorldng from the set of cotmtog numbers 
toward the Integers and the set of rallonol numbers. Tins is bemg 
done in a slow hut much mote thorough way. 


EXPEIUENTIAI. APPROAQI . . 

Tlirough practical work, the ehfldrcn become conv^anl wa* 
British units of measure, understanding tlieir re a ons p 
Lately, of course, beeaine of the almost 
system is being used more anti, soon perhaps, 
measure will have merely an historic value! 

Since about 1955 there has been » ^-^^^“SvLal! 
viesv that tlie learning of mathematics she ^ 

interesting, and importan^he ^es^^ 

of the curriculum ate e.rp^ed to . blended now to ensure 

situation, for chtldrcn's learning s happen 

that tliey understmd what Malcst/s Inspector) 

as they do. To echo the maxim of fI.M.l. (H I ^ 

Miss Edith Biggs who has done so much for primary ma 

learn by doing." . „ -h,™ and sire, both plane and 

Through a tvido experience of shap ujnicd, again in a 

solid, the fundamental ideas of ^ ^ with pencil 

practical way. Instead of the “= '''■ 

and compasses, set-square, an p together, pull apart, 

«.uraged to cut and fold, make “"^X Jre lstract notions of 
turn and move, leading them towa properties, and 

hlhleral and rototloaal sijmmelry. 

proofs. , , r teaching have been derived 

Many of the new ideas on melh j^ji^ated teachcre have for 
from the best of out infant schools. ’ ^ m the young child’s 

years realired the value of ^h and, thanHully. British 

leaming-Piaget has eonfirmed tte appr 
teachers are now eoutinumg <> {7-11) 

in fact, right through the iomor age-range ( 
ondary stage. 


METHODOLOGY _ , vvcll-cstablished and popular in- 

Pictorial representation is ^ mappings, and Venn 

gredient of the primary math sy 
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Diagrams adorn classroom walls. From these is derived as much 
computation as possible, and most teachers agree on one common 
discovery: this work fosters and improves the use of English, both 
spoken and \vTitten. 

The recent addition of such topics as sets, n'orking in bases other 
than 10, finite arithmetic and so on, have made teachers more aware 
of the importance of compulation and structure and relations in com 
paiison with memorized techniques of computation. Tlris has come 
about, in part, through the use of structural apparatus, the most use- 
ful type of which is based on cubes and rods that represent the num- 
bers 1 to 10 by their respective lengtlis. This representation of the 
Denary (base 10) system by lengths (and later by areas and volumes) 
affords possibilities for extension to measurement, powers of number, 
and spatial ideas, as well as its obrious and more common use. 

Notliing has been abandoned completely; only a wider variety 
of methods are being used. Consequently, there is more discussion 
between teacher and child and among the children themselves; more 
attention is being paid to the value of vocabulary and English, be- 
cause it is well laiown that lack of understanding in mathematics is 
often due to an inability to comprehend the written or spoken word: 
math is now being talked about much more. A recent investigation 
showed that for most math text-books written for 7-8-year-olds, a 
reading age of 12-^ is requiredi 

Briefly, the new mathematics in British primary schools now caters 
for the subject as a whole, it is not just arithmetic. The mental, me- 
chanical, and pioblems-solving approach has given way to considera- 
tions, such as: Computation and Structure, Pictorial Representation, 
and Shape and Size. These methods are derived from practical and 
concrete experiences that are used as forces of motivation and in- 
terest, so tlial the cliild finds math a pleasant subject, interesting and 
sometimes exciting. Most young children cannot cope with the abstrac- 
tions of mathematics until a platform of experiences has been well and 
truly laid. As much work as possible is carried out from the environ- 
ment, and children are encouraged to observe and take an interest in 
the math around them arising from everyday situations. At the com- 
mencement of the Nuffield Project in Primary Math, the Organizer, 
Dr. Geoffrey Matthews told his team, ‘*\Vhen you are writing materials 
for the primary school children, remember the four ‘P’s’: Keep it 
Practical, Pleasurable, Purposeful, but Pure.” 

At the infant stage one finds very young children sorting and 
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dassiirfne sets of objects according to color, shape and ske, or some 
other property, Tlie usual conkers (horse chestnuts), shells, bottom, 
and sticks, and so forth are stOl being used, perhaps more than be- 
fore, in spite of the newly acquired -rods" winch have adM to the 
variety of materials used in providing boys and girls with ^gmnings 
in mathematical thinking. Sand, water, ri^, beans and len^ a 
fillers for different containers of vanous shapes and sms. y 
weighed and measured, poured— and spilled— os a ways, 
fanu use arbitrary measures of their o,vn to do their 
fills, tinfuls, feet, spoons, sticks, string, and 

to their general understanding, before standards of measurement 

“mltfant classroom is probably the — " " 
(pictorial representation). One sees \enn o{ the 

mappings on almost every waU. '-“bog fe ™p k 
particular class of children: color of ey«. the pets ep, 
days, our favourite color, even length of j „iik- 

A mathematical cUmato is S^’^cUmate the 

bars, post otEces and savings ban ^ ouestiom about, for in- 
sldlled teacher is graduaUy ashog r equalities; the need 

stance, the concepts of inequalities. “ j:i"T<;julred (or 

for standard units of r «hmv muchr 

sorting and classifying, followed y efficient counting 

Tliis line of questioning then n«^ 

and an understanding of the pos Children are encouraged 

bers. Set language is used where ^Mdr^. ,„p,y set 

to talk about sets of objects and ^ -Elephants” under 

on tlieir graph-probably for ,„b-sets when 

the heading 'Onr Pets. Th^ P 3 + 3 -f 3 or 8 -h 1 

discovoring that, for esample. 9 can 00 
e I O _L 1 and SO On. 
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Often, the set of objects under consideration are farmyard animals 
\vitli fences used to partition them into various sub-sets. 

Counting is as important as ever, but not memorized chants. The 
child is taught carflinfllify and ordinality and is given much expen- 
ence in counting and writing, say, the story of 6; and teachers make 
certain that the child knows that 6 is less than 7 or 1 more than 5 
so that, later on, 9 7 will probably be tliougbt offls9+l+6 = 

10 4” 6 = 16 — a considerable help in simple addition and number 
bonds. A thorough understanding of numbers up to 20 is as far as 
most children up to seven years of age are expected to achieve, but 
they now have a greater variety of experiences in shape and size, 
pictorial representation, and the understanding of number. 

Because it was felt tliat loo early an introduction to the signs and 
symbolism of arithmetic stifled understanding, an attempt has been 
made to simplify the shortliand to something more likely to have an 
intelligible meaning to very young children. One cannot emphasize 
too much the need for more talking abo\it mathematics and for in- 
fants to make a fully Nvritten account of what tliey are actually doing; 
for example: “I had 4 conkers and then got anotlier 5 conkers, so al- 
together I now have 9 conkers." But, of course, most Infants cannot 
write that easily, if at all. This is a pity but it is worth the effort to 
try and obtain as full an account as possible, probably written by tire 
teacher in many cases. 

Here is an introduction to simple illustrative recording as suggested 
in the early Nuffield Teachers’ Guides: 

5.4 ->9 
later 5 -j- 4 -> 9 
then, 5 4 = 9 

The idea here was more or less obtained from young children 
tliemselves. When asked to record what they were doing when add- 
ing the numbers they had counted from two disjoint sets of objects 
they suggested the arrow, probably from their earlier mapping ex- 
periences. 

The comma was introduced to obviate the confusion with 54 so 
the child then svrote 5, 4 9. It is easy to see the development from 

this to the more famihar 5 4-4 = 9, which comes when teachers are 




9>5 

5<6 


!f usual to fiiMl children in- 
From simple illustrative leco g jre able to 

terested and more aivare oE ^ 5 ,0 svliich they are 

ahstraet from the patterns and „„„„ed uEth us- 

esposed. However, most of ‘•'C •""' ^ j ^ j, ejperiences, much 
ing apparatus, doing things,_and tallung about 

more than recording “sums." -athemaHcal activity in an in- 

1, is not difficult ,0 ‘Vtot^eal material and aCivi- 

fant classroom when one considers » ^nstrucUon of bridges, houses, 
ties: building blocks that pve into various shapes: 

cars, and rockets; the cutting o talking and playing— all 

. graphs and charts; weighing ^ me ^ foundation in think- 

part of toe necessary eyenen^a, go 
ing for toemselvcs and enjo^ ' 

rvito good reason, many schools have for many 

It has already been slated that ^ approach in almost 

years used activity metoods and the dneovery 
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K few examples of the newer representatives in infant mathematics. 


everything they do. It was always something of a tragedy when 7-year- 
old children, used to this lively and interesting way of learning, were 
suddenly pitchforked into the formal ways of the traditional junior 
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1 

2 - ■ 

3 

4 . 

5 

■ -■‘ 6 '. ■ 

7 

8 

9 

■ 10 

11 

: 12 '.' 

13 

14 

15 

16 .' 

17 

, 18 

19 

',' 20 ' . 


Trainins in apollinS pnHm .1 il obtained tlirons nt^ J 
table,. The children are arVed to color every other nnmber.^u 
then to tvritc there nnmbers dorvn-tvith nrany v.rut.on. of th,5. 



are learned. 


rhooh Happny. 

rs are continuing with the pra more abstract ideas, 

uriosity and spontaneity to progr^™ approach, there are proh- 

It is fairly evident tliat. using a practica pi 


1G3 
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lems to be surmounted, especially witli the oversize classes of 40-b 
which almost every British primary-school teacher is encountering. 
Faced with tliis situation of large classes and varying abilities, it is 
ako evident that children have to be arranged in groups. Groups of 
four children seem to be useful units in junior schools and offer a 
certain flexibility. Usually the groups arc composed of children of 
compatible abilities and some choose friendship groups, whereas many 
teachers prefer to have children of varied abilities in a group, assum- 
ing that a bright child can then lead die not-so-bright children — ^if 
only in the matter of reading an assignment card. However, it is my 
experience that children can be intolerant and will ask for “nonpro- 
ductive" members of the groups to be transferred. There is also the 
danger that the more fon,vard pupil will do all the discovering while 
the others xvUl be content to let them. 

In a large class— sometimes up to 12 groups of four each— purpose- 
ful work can only proceed if some of the groups are more-or-less in- 



Malhemalical activity in a good primary 
and measuring. 


school includes much wei 
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dependent of the teacher. This arrangement necessitates well-van^ 
and carefully prepared assignmenb by the teacher, but it is the only 
u'ay if we believe in the basic principles of ex-perience and discovery*. 
However, it must not be thought that learning in groups is the only 
way, though it is now a xntal part of the method. 

Teacliing in this way may seem to be inefBeient at times ^mpamd 
,vith the niL formal drill methods of tradlHonal clast ^ 

Ore big differerreo lies ir. the fact that children m the 
situation should at all times be insarlved in f the 

for tlremselves. Tl,c intellectual effort of a oh.Id who iS P ^ 

position of hasmg to And ont for Wmself some -V ° 
Approximately how many peas there are in the ,ar « 

them in ones) or of finding the heiglrt of a„ 
far different order from that of a child omg 
no real purpose. Instead of svorlang from a formula 
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most become standard equipment: geo-boards (nai! boards), .abaci, 
equalizers, clinometers, trundic-wbcels, plastic sliapcs, m.ap measurers, 
rangmg rods, structural apparatus of all kinds, tools and instruments, 
scales and containers for weighing and measuring. These are all use^ 
ful, and perhaps desirable, but what is commonly c.allcd “kitchen-sink 
apparatus is even more valuable: cartons, boxes, tins, packets, bot es, 
straws, elastic, wire, cotton reels, malebboxcs, string, paper, and cards. 
These easily available objects are better for children to use became 
they become involved in searching for other useful mediums— scemg 
possibilities for tliemselvcs in the world tliat is theirs, beyond the 
classroom. Jam jars and chccscboxes have so much more signiGcance. 
It is far more rewarding to make a clinometer from a postcard, with 
the outline of a protractor drawn and graduated complete with milk- 
straw sighting and a plumb-line of cotton with a plasticene weight^ 
especially when it actually seems to work: 



A most stimulating activity in the junior school, for both teacher 
and chOd, is experimental work, making use of the school environ- 
ment: scale plans of buildings and playground, traffic counts, shapes 
around us, simple statistics of milk consumption, school meals, attend- 
ances, hobbies, pets, and numerous other collections of facts and 
figures. This type of activity makes for real and genuine interest. This 
side of the math program provides the enterprising teacher with an 
opportunity to engage about a third of the class in outside activities, 
while some groups inside the classroom are engaged on other experi- 
mental work, leaving the remainder more or less static, perhaps writ- 
ing up the results of their discoveries or, yes, practicing arithmetical 
computation. 
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Obviously this description does not mean lo convey a picture of 
groups of children surrounding tables of apparatus and luni materials 
or pushing tnmdlc-tvhccls-pcrliaps discovering little or nothing at 
tdl— and woefully lacking in necessary skills. Let me point out once 
again that essentials arc not overlooked and ail traditional teaching 

has not been discarded. , 

It is not true that muItipIieaUon tables are no longer loametl. or 
vulgar fractions abolished! There is still room for a _ 

son, individual tuition, and computational practice. " 

tables are learned, hut not solely by cl, anting 
W rather .Iran the facts. A gradual pt^css ‘’■'“"S 
memorization is employed through carefii y prepar 
and practical applications. 

children arc asked to memorize tables “""“ug b 
achieve this naturally. Those children who cannot do hu ™ 
to use a ‘tabla-squaL- We do no. stop the maUiematim for die sake 

of learning tables. m thev are a 

Children*s use of ™lgar t«; halving 

part of their daily vocabulary. c.g. ..„,^ons. In short, parts of 

doubling occurs In pu^cs and jUU hot many 

concrete wholes including whole n ^ nnemtions on vulgar fnic- 
Britlsh schools now shun the leaching o p 
tions Ihreugh the medium of tricks (c.g, turn it ops.oe 

miiltipl).”). ji.„,„ion lakes place coocemlng 

Class lessons often occur when discovery or data 

a particular concept, inquiry, or 

collected. Tlie whole class ,c<Ioeed lo minimum 

Comptitalinnal practice is ,vhen to praetke a 

requirements. Tlie chief concern ,^oinc it. Many teachers 

skill or skiiu and how mucl;«mc^o 

use duplicated sheets of evamp ronccmrvl with woikfnp tlic 

is restricted; ehildrco only la'c to no t, 

problem and recording llicir “ , ^n,,, pi, out not only 

Tlic Nuffield Teachers’ , Pmperlies of opcratlom 

computation but abo structure ^ Irachers were agtet at 

arc emphasised, and although ma . pjrtrihutfrify, at Iras 

words like CommMlicItv. Willioul nrcewarily in- 

diey have aceeptesl the ideas as uoi»rta ,W 

ing dsese words, children ore nsrf liold, e g: 

properiim do or-perliaps more fmportan. 
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6 + 4=r4+6 
6 _- 4 ^ 4-6 
6X4=4X6 
6 ^ 4 =? 64~6 

Order in ever>'day life is explored to discover relations and tlieir 
properties so that varied experience Is encountered which encourages 
a critical and appreciative mind. For example: 

Docs it matter whether one puts on shoes first then sochs, or socks then 
shoes? 

If John runs faster than Peter and Peter runs faster than Paul, do 
we know that John runs faster than Paul? 

If Mary likes Susan, can we honestly say that we know Susan Ukes 
Mary? 

These usually oral exchanges with children help to stimulate 
lo^cal mathematical thinking. 

Mention has already been made of the vocabulary and English 
that can be derived from the new approach to mathematics. A clear 
exposition of an investigation carried out is far more valuable than 
the hackne>’ed type of composition carried on in many schools of 
the past. Math can also be integrated with other subjects, even scrip- 
ture — some very exciting math work has been observed, arising from 
the relative sizes of David and Goliath, measured in cubits and spans, 
and the building of Salomon's Templel Geography and histot)', science 
and nature study all provide enridiment for the math education of 
junior children. Teachers are realizing (as good teachers alwa>'s have) 
that math may arise at any time in any subject, and if the children 
are interested, then is the time to deal xvith the particular topic. 

Almost every day it is possible also to find some item of news that 
lends itself to discussion and has a considerable math content. The 
Olympic games, elections, and facts and figures all serve their purpose 
in. pro\’iding talking points for discussion about decimals, percentages, 
scoring methods, and the metric s>'Stem. Perhaps more important is 
the fact that they furnish the r^poitunity to help children realize the 
usefulness and purpose of mathematics in relation to the world around 
them. 
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Some say that al mathamato is mrntj. all mathematics inyolvet 
pmblem solving-l have never heard it said that all “ 

Lhanical. However, it must be said that 
often present a child with words and phraseoloBy. 
irreleJ^nt, and we owe it to our pupib to help ^ 

understanding as to be able to sort and classify re ev problems 

to reach an accurate solution. Class discuss, on ol ey ry ^1 pmH ™ 
from newspaper and T.V. provide “i^tt 

important, b the problem produced by "a 

good enough just to produce our P™ |,an)er if ashed 

passive way. A child is much more > ^-minc an aircraft can 
to produce his mvn consumption 

produce involvement m speeds . ^ Jaiowlcdge 

and a host of other things win oucstions may 

considerably. Math teacliers feel that to ans 1 H ,„rt 

teach a child to use a timetable. 

a timetable he is well TOthcroatical activitiis and 

A most important part of conclusions. Mrlh- 

investigations is the way he reco , , , . jvjung child who 

ods of recording can bo of comidemWo J-elp to >i> 

may not be too articulate or cn^ « qJ mouth. 

At the earliest stage, recording may 
and the teacliar may write prtli'eratc child, 

means of recording that arc now pc partilionwl. or a block 

A set ol ohieort may Ik: ^-";jf„fXe.s. 
graph may show the partition 1„ wmung 

\VI,o„ a chUd can read “"<‘"”"^”11 pictorial mprcsmlation 
or in symbols, flio child can now record h) p ^ 



.be drawn 


10 ibow a rrUliofuMp- 



Name 

Milk 

Dlnnefi 

Jam 

v 

v' 

Jofcn 

V 


Carallrw 


V' 

Sa»an 


v' 

Jom 



Pct«r 


V 


Crosses or ticks may be entered In a table— a simple way of recording data. 

or in his <nvn \s'ords. Later, properly drawTi tables can be used to 
record or store information neatly, or calculations can be set down 
in tabular form, e.g.: 

loQ^ units 

1 2 

1 3 


3 0 


Linear forms of recording calculations are often more suitable for 
certain number work, e.g.: 


167 + 132 + 18 = 200 + 67 + 32 + 18 = 100 + 60 + 7 
200+100 + 17 100 + 30 + 2 

10+8 
317 
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200 + 100 + 17 
317 
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28x7=(20x7) + (®X’) 
140 + 56 
196 


The main tog is to a variety of -‘hoi axe nov- bc^g in- 
rioduced. eaeh appropriate in its o«n tvay, 
couiaged to mile faelual infoimation m clear Eg ^ 
to one problem should be done three ways than three problems 

one way only. 


Teit MaienaU and Clasnoom Faiings 

From the deluge of ^ aTdte 

one thing is now clear: few schoo op ^ as in the past, 
this as their chosen syllabus, to be chosi> if 

Again, a variety of boob - “How an integml 

considered suitable. Useful ma rolorful as opposed to tlio 

part of each class hbrnry and arc terianld test not 

austere pages of examples in c traditional syllabus 

so long ago, It is interesting to “ P j successfuhy 

in aritoeUe with tl.e foUowang mogc of ideas 
with chUdren betw-een the ages of 5 and 1 . 

Sorting and classiBcation: ij „ different bases). 

Number relationslup and money. 

Quantity relationships: weigh , 

Decimal fractions. r a. - X. 

Tlie operations and properties o 
natural numbers. 

Modular or clock ariUimetic. ^ uilhin man-made and 

Tlic properties of common ma 
natural environments. , 

Dimensions 1 ’translation- 

Symmetry: reflection, ro • , i i 

Similarity. . ^.1 relationships covered include 

Graphical rclationslups. Ttic e 
the family: 
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y = x2y = x*,y = x 
xy = 1, or, y = ^; y = 

Positive and negative integers. 

Simple probability. 

It taVes only a degree of understanding for one to realize that the 
modem methods and approach to the teaching of mathematics is \ery 
demanding on the teacher who has to relearn and constantly re to 
attitudes and techniques. Teachers also must reorient their ® 

concerning classroom furniture and fitting. The old ironclad dual w 
is disappearing from the scene as quicldy as four straight rows of c i 
dren sitting obediently and passive. 


Orgamzation of the Clutngeooer from Old to Nexo Math 

It may also be realized that the most important “piece of apparatus 
is the teacher. Everything revolves around tlie teacher, and each teacher 
works out his own destiny within the requirements of the Head Teacher 
and the facilities available in his particular school. 

Some schools have a math laboratory or workshop, the irse of whic^ 
is necessarily scheduled according to timetable. Others have tried this 
as an initial step but then found that teachers preferred to work within 
their own classroom. Whichever method is adopted, one thing needs 
to be emphasized most strongly: the advisability of starting slowly 
when making the changeover from traditional math teaching to the 
new approach. An old Creole motto encountered in British Honduras, 
“The burner I go, the behinder I getl” could well apply to this situa- 
tion. 

Teachers would be well advised to commence with one group of 
three or four children and to set them to svork with a practical assign- 
ment while carrying on in the usual way with the remainder of the 
class. From observation of tlus first group and with additional assign- 
ments, perhaps two groups per day could be tried. On subsequent days, 
two different groups of children could be engaged on practical math. 
At least eight children per day would then have the benefit of doing 
mathematics in this way. During one week, each pupil in a class of 40 
children would have one day’s math lessons involved in practical work. 
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From this Knd of beginning a teacher may then develop the approach 
to his own satisfaction, at his own pace. It is nearly always dnastrous 
when a teacher tries an overnight change, trying to involve the whole 

class at once. , . .. .i.„ „n,,r 

Here are a few suggestions helpful toward orgamration of the new 

method of teaching: 

1. Malce certain the children Imow what to do, nut 

2. Appoint group leaders to obtain apparatus and. moro tmportant, put 

3. L^ratusinaset place. e,gsveigl.t corner, map drawcr.mcas- 

uriog comer (mlers. tapes), impasses in tlie 

4. Keep stopwatches, map measurers, P 
teacher's drawer. [These ate attractive 

5. Do not erpect to record everything assignment and get 

6. Pose additional verbal questions concerning 

the children to make up group of 

can also help when you are har-assed by more Uian g 

children.] 

The timetable needs to be ™°“^''„,p”ete an investigation 

any time of the day, or to allow ' ^ children more than being 

or assignment. Nothing irritates i deeply engrossed 

compelled to stop and change lessons when the, 

in an interesting experiment. without the con- 

Children have to be trusted now a alining: but the golden 

stant supervision of a , her, '“od in their task, 

mle seems to be that if cliildrcn .urely a wortliwhilc bonus to 

they can bo trusted. This i wliat they arc rcqiiirtnl 

any teaching mctliod. So long as c t . then it usually follows 

to do and the Instructioos arc plam on P in the 

that they can be allowed to work alone in smal gr , 
playground. , „i„d the current trmd o 

Plain and simple ‘■“"I’''”'” .eacheis' tl, mights and enm- 
using assignment cards. These ar thonghthiHy prcparis > 

gics to tlie full. Good ossignment the 

Lteaeherwntha,oeahnl^.n«e^;;;^,,„J,„«d,eJ^ 
padieiilar class or grouiw^doW'^ J, ,et children thinking. 
Not too much is explained but jusi cn 
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again dq>c-nding on the children for whom the assignment is intended. 
WTicrcs’cr possible the card is open-ended to allow children to carT>' 
on with tlieir oum ideas and thinking. A rather amtising incident oc- 
curred when I was teaching a class of 10-ycar-olds (3rd-yc3r juniors). 
Their assignment card read: 


7 

Yeo will f«**4 tr^^onrery ef Gt. C^itsin. on O.S. e'ep cf Btoslpool 

end a f*vn rap find epprei«'>’’c*« 

lergtK tSe M. I , , tlwn tS* M.6, (to rtlff ,) 

How (9 U it fren Lcftdon to o) Gteigow 
b) bcTif^K 
<) Dublin 
d) Marich*t>tf 

Yow win beva to d'acrtf tbe be« rout* to loV* erd tS* A. A. hondiock 
will balpyou in fb* com eb London to Dublin. Cr»*, olio, wbet yev 
tbitit will b« lb* «por8»:r<c-* tin* teVen fer tb*** )ei.rri«yt. 

Now, «e« if rou eon find e plae* «* p l«e« ro>.;bi);r > f»e" kKooI. 


The last instruction on the assi^mcnt card caused me some 
anguish. Three children in particular took the instniction quite literally 
and, with a y-ard Irundle-whcc! (whcclbarro\v), escaped my notice 
and proceeded to trundle 1,7(50 yds. from the scliool gate. I can only 
say that 1 was relies'cd ^\hen the>" returned safely and beaming with 
the satisfaction that they Iiad ‘found iL" 


In-service Training of Math Tcachen 

Teacher training is occupjing the thoughts of all Local Education Au- 
thorities (L.EA.) and Teachers’ Centers following the lead of the 
Xuffield Math Project and the Schools Council are doing a most useful 
job in pnmding in-training courses and the opportunity to exchange 
\ie%« and ide^. Such ‘new" topics as Vectors, Graphs (leading to 
algebra), Statisbes, Logic, and Motion geometi>- demand detailed 
expiation. It is gratiR-ing to observe the coming together of second- 
an-, junior, and infant teachers in a Teachers’ Center. Each one hel^ 
&e other in combined efforts to End wajs of interesting children and 
imprming the learning of modem mathematics. 

British teachers were (and some perhaps still are) bewildered by 
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the maze of new ideas and thinking. Tliey were asked to do so much 
more than day-by*day, page-by*pagc arithmetie, and tliey ncetled help. 

The Nuffield Math Project set up pilot areas throughout the length 
and breadth of Great Britain. The focal point of the pilot area was Uie 
Teachers' Center and almost every L.E.A. followed this lead. Teachers 
Centers are becoming a very important part of the cducaUonal scene, 
some planned on a grand scale but most quite humble, xvith just a few 
being set up in old buildings previously condemned as unsuitable for 
schools. In the main, the Center is comprised of a fair-sized room or 
hall AVith flat-topped tables, display boards, and such equipment as 
duplicators, edge-binding machines, guillotines, and matenak for pro- 
ducing mathematical assignment cards. Apparatus of a ' , 

for teachers to examine and use. Every Center has its teacher/leader 
who is engaged either full time or part time to provi e m 
courses, lectures. demonstraHons. and tuition for . 

or she also visits schools to encourage and help to Imk the schools 
with U,e Center and its progmn.. Children’s worh is breng^ ^ 
Center and examined— successes and failures in some p 

”'us"he„ teachets have had a year or so ot 

proach- of finding out and discovering tor themselves, t y ^ 

Le more interred in pare math and vidsh to 

eertain topics-requesling lectures on Seri Vectois, geome^. 

algebra, if is not ahvays easy to find 

sometimes teachers emerge from among I > a»i,pniatics which is 

plain simply and “i™r“’'"’'‘'’'j^7'll'°*'nderitood by many of their 
of interest and may never have been f“ f “ Training College often 
colleagues. Lectures in secondary nsath from a Trammg CoUeg 

are a great help here. lecture-demonstration hall per- 

In addition to tlie practical room p-rt of any Center 

haps it should be mentioned that one a "‘'"P , f togetlicr 

is rire lounge and kitchen. Tim Jon ^ a -mforting atmos- 

with a comfortable chair makes for Center. Most 

plierc. A good library is also an Integra P® , . ^ organize the 

Centers are administered by a com^ttee o e allowed 

program and make provision for this accor nothing else comes 

ly Z. Authority. It can riuthfully alone has 

out of tlie New Matli, the setting ipachers bad such an 

made it a worUrwhilo venture. Never before hare teachers 
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opportunity to meet and discuss their problems or continue their train- 
ing after student days. The value and importance of in-service training 
and the Teachers’ Center is finally being realized. 


BesuUs of the Changeover to New Math 

It seems appropriate to ask what has emerged from the ferment in 
primary-school mathematics over the past ten years. Without under- 
estimating what has been achieved so far, it seems that we are only 
now on the threshold of a basis for major reform. There is most 
certainly wider content and a real concern on the part of everyone to 
help children leam and use mathematics. However, it seems that the 
emphasis is still on the end product; ideas understood, calculations 
performed, geometrical facts known, the different graphs that can be 
constructed, and the types of problems that can be solved. Attainment 
tests are being produced which attempt to measure aU these factors. 
There could be a very real danger that, once more, we shall be leaching 
by testing. This would be a great pity inasmuch as the real thing for 
which we are aiming is the development of mathematical thouglit. We 
must train our children to think and face each new challenge \vith a 
certain amount of confidence. How many times have we heard from 
children, “We haven’t had those yet” or “We don’t do them that way”? 

Some of the most outstanding developments in thinking and con- 
fidence have been in geometrical ideas introduced mainly through the 
provision of simple materials: paper for folding; sets of cardboard or 
plastic polygons which can either be tessellated or scotch-taped into 
solids; rubber bands and geo-boards; milk straws and pipe cleaners 
for frameworks; cardboard strips for rigidity; containers of all lands; 
and pegboards for coordinates. It is indeed a pleasure to see the con- 
fidence and mastery of geometrical ideas possessed by some ll-year- 
old children who have had these experiences. Transformation geometry' 
in the secondary school w'ill surely haw more meaning for children 
who have been involved in such activities in the primary school. 

It seems hard to believe the paradox that for so many years chil- 
dren spent hours doing masses of calculation in measures of three or 
four units without any actual ecperience of measuring. We at least 
seem to have grasped the fact at last tiaat you cannot leam to measure 
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without measuring; and this truism applies to other topics. The main 
problems now seem to be organizing the use and storage of equipment 
plus the supervision of a reasonable progression in mathemaUcal con- 
tent It is possible that we may still be tr>lng to do too mucli too 

quickly. , , 

A matter of current debate is Uie place and implications of modern 
mathematics in the primary school in the sense of Sets an Re atio , 
ideas of algebraic slnicture Ifc group, incersc, idenlitij 
clomre. It is not easy to strike a balance berivecn svhat should taugh 
in the primary school for later purposes in the secon ar> s age a 
what needs to be taught, simply because it is signlfirant at the pnm^ 
stage. However, it does seem that where children have been brought 
up on a diet of interesting and meaningful practica wot cy 
abstractions and are more ready to abstract, in t e upper ju 

“’n.^praciicnl approach should not ^ -S-dad 'impV - 
which is useful” or “as used in everyday life. 1 ' ® actions and 
of apparatus and concrete materials involving P ■?' „ 

slrurtLe then we can distinguish bctiv,^ f “r^lntuTy^rac 

their use. Measurement and geometry at this s ag and it is 

deal, structural apparatus models number in 

through other simple apparatus and “a''™ “ i„ 

school age con be presented f sfmuch better 

thinking about real problems and in . r-n, ^vritten problems, 
than asking children to try to imagine si ® ^ emphasized more 

■niis last use of the practical of «mcrete 

if we are to aliayfte fears »' "“ds^Td -io no. reeogniae the 
materials as “play or simply as vis t 

value of tills approach. , . u jf jgft com- 

Many children will never discover (g deal indi- 

pletely alone with a problem. It ® nroblems. Understanding 

vidually with children and their mdivi u p adiematical ideas 
can be ac^pted as a useful idea if we „ot come as 

have to be grasped individually capable of abstracting 

ready-made parcels. kVhile some i need many more 

and grasping mathematicjd concep . ^ pjlp. 

leading questions than others, and 
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Concltisions 

It should be mentioned that parents also are entitled to information 
and enlightenment regarding the new metliods of learning mathe- 
matics. Understandably, they sometimes become anxious about their 
children’s activities when they seem to be enjoying tliemselves — and 
the traditional standard measurement has always been, “How many 
sums were ticked right today?" 

An obvious way of dealing with parents is to invite them to school 
for an evening to examine a display of children ’s work and to try their 
band themselves at the mathematical assignments that confront their 
child. (A short talk on the aims of modem math teaching and reas- 
surance that necessary skills are still acquired can precede or follow.) 
It is not easy to demonstrate that the much more important founda- 
tions of mathematical thinking and understanding are laid in children’s 
experiences, but usually once the reassurances relating to formal skills 
have been given, parents ^vill readily lake on trust the value that comes 
from their own discoveries. The usual remarks from parents are, “I wish 
we had been taught mathematics this way”; or, “My child certainly 
likes doing it this way.” 

No one would be bold enough to claim to be in a position from 
which he could make definite claims concerning the outcome of all that 
is being tried in primary-school mathematics, but at least two positive 
outcomes seem clear; children enjoy matb. today and there is now a 
widespread interest among mathematicians, psychologists, primary- 
school teachers, and parents in matb teaching in the school. It also 
seems fairly obvious that against the background of a changing indus- 
trial society and an unpredictable future for a significant proportion 
of our working society, children must 1» given experiences and the 
kind of mathematics designed to encourage flexibility, adaptability, and 
creative thinking. 

We have moved a long way from the days when a narrow arith- 
metic syllabus was followed mainly to provide competent clerks, civil 
servants, and shop assistants who could compute number and money 
speedily and accurately. Today we are concerned with teaching today’s 
primary-school child to think logically and to approach each new prob- 
lem with as much confidence as possible. Not all the benefits of the 
new approach can be seen in the primary school, but secondary-school 
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teachers are already voicing U»cir appreciation of the better attitude 
towards mathematics observ’ed in new intakes from the junior school. 

By now, most British primary-school teachers are quite familiar 
witli llic ancient proverb: 


/ hear, and I forget 
I see, and J remember 
1 do, and I understand. 
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{Miss Dean b dbeovered in her classroom. She b standing among Uic 
tables at which are working Ujc forty or so ten-year-olds who make up 
her class. She b talking to two girk.) 

cmts: Bui, Mbs Dean, we couldn’t count every single buttercup in 
the field because it’s so big, and It would take so long that when we’d 
finbh it would be all different. 

MiK D.: Well, do you have to know exactly how many buttercups there 
are? 

enu^: Not really. It was just Oiat when John and David measured the 
area of the field they said there were thousands of buttercups, and 
Susan and I said there weren’t, and they said, “Hou’ many, then?" so 
we thought we’d find out. 

MISS D.: Isn’t it like when you found out how many steps you took to 
the mile? You didn’t walk a whole mile. 
girls: No, Miss Dean. We found out how many steps for twenty-bvo 
yards, and did it three times to be fair. I knowl Couldn’t we count the 
buttercups in a square yard or something, and then multiply up? 
David and John know how many square yards there are in the field. 
^^ss D.: Well you’d still have to be fair. 

GIRLS: We could do it, say, in ten different places all over the field. 
Can we have a try and see what b comes out like? (The two girb go 
off to do it. ) 
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{Miss Dean turns to George and Hobert who are hammering at the 
workbench.) 

>ass D.: ^Vhat’s tliis you’re making? 

BOVs: Well, wc finished the Severn Bridge .so we Uiought wed make 
a model of a bow'string bridge and test it to sec how much it would 
stand. You see they’re boUi suspension bridges but they re different. 
MISS D.: That’s a good idea. I think that Mr. Thomas has a book wth 
pictures of bou’slring bridges in it. You might ask him to let you see 
it. {’Tliey go out to tlie library.) 

(On U>e table by the window Fmnic and JiJia are worldng with bat- 
teries and other apparatus.) 

F. i j.-. Please, miss, sve can't make our electric bell work. Whats 
wrong with it? _ ..v 

Miss D.; {Looking at it) I'm afraid I can't see at once. Suppose yon ask 

Bichard; he’s the c:cpert on these tilings. 

(Miss Dean goes to the nc.« tabic, and Agnes looks up from her svrit- 

acnLi Please, Miss Dean, sve've neatl)’ finished 
pendulums you gave us; and it says. Can you u oaoer?" Well 
pendulum draw the path of its own swing on a sheet of p p 
miss, we think we can do it. Can we try 
MISS D.I Yes, if you think you can manage it. Do y 

ao" think we can do it ivith what -^e ^o. and whaYs in 
junk box. We could bring what obe we n«d fmm home. A 
miss, we'd rather irnt show you 'vl»" “■ 

MISS D.I Alright then, you go ahead and try. 

Goose; you know, the one that started. 

The Barnacle Coose 
Is out on the loose. 

No trouble Itas he, 

He’s jree. 

I did it at home. (He tan* ^ , ifc it. I think 

MISS D.: (Reading it) thats finrx Ks n pny P 
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the class will lihc it too. ^Vill you make a copy for us, and put it up on 
the wall with the others about our\'istt to the Wildfowl Trust? Weve 
got quite a collection now. 

(Miss Dean stops beside Peter, who has his head dowTi and his tongue 

out, writing with grim concentration.) 

>nss D.: Peter, tliat’s a lot of writing for you! I’ve never seen you 

do so much before, ^\’hat's it about? 

PETER: It was that photograph of the sheep you let me take with your 
camera. I never took a photograph before. And I’m developing it and 
printing it. I didn’t ever think I could do that, even if you helped me. 
I’m writing about how I did it. And if I put the photograph with it, 
could I put it on the wall? 

MBS D.: Certainly tou could. That’s the first long piece of writing 
you’ve ever done. And it’s good. (Peter glows diffidently.) 

(Miss Dean moves on to the book-corner where she can see Kevin 

reading.) 

MISS Kevin, you said that you and the Weather Study Group were 
going to make some observations on different kinds of clouds. Have 
you finished doing it? 

KEVIN; Yes, Miss Dean; and we WTOte about it. 

MISS D.t Can I see what you’ve written? (Kevin gets a paper from his 
locker and hands it to her.) 

MISS D.: (Heading it thoughtfully) Are these all the kinds of clouds 
that you and the Weather Group have seen in the last week? 

KE\TN: (Nods) Yes, miss. 

inss D.: Well I’ve seen a number of different ones as well. I think you 
must have forgotten to look sometimes. Yesterday, for instance, there 
were lots of mare s-tails. And there’s something you’ve missed about 
those fine-weather clouds W’e were looking at. I think w’e’d better get 
the eather Group together and discuss what you’ve done and what 
you might do next. You were going to talk to the rest of the class 
about clouds, remember? 

This composite scene w’as made from actual incidents that happened 
as described and as near as memory serx*es. They did not all happen in 
me same classroom, nor all on the same day, with the same teacher— in- 
eed, if they had, it would have been a ver>' good day for that teacher. 
Nevertheless, the scene is none the less authentic for being intensified. 
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so we may profitably use it for ana1>’sis in order to uncover what mates 
this kind of teaching possible; so that we may consider the part of 
the iceberg that lies below water. 


Concrete Observations and Questions About 
“Miss Dean's” Methods 


men Uie scene started. Miss Dean was standing among the children s 
tables; she was not at her own table; she rarely teaches from that pKi- 
tion. Mostly she spends her time moving around llie classroom helping 
groups of pupils where they work. eiUier inside the classroom or out- 
side it. She discusses ivith them the work they are doing, suggests 
possibUities, but rarely teUs them what to do or how to do it. She works 
a great deal by asking questions. Her methods arc base more on cn 
couraging the children tor what they have done rather dian O" • 
tog them for what they have not. There is a constant 
by the pupils, which upset her at first, but now s e can «p 
of tadMdual pupils to mind and deal with Uiem 
priorities. She can work to this rvay partly bemuse 
confidence between her and her pupib; she is ic ^ ^ 
dictator. They work with her willtogly mid exercise 
ment within an accepted framework, none the less awaro^bonld mer 
the point arise— that what she sa>'s goes. five- 

L us look at her classroom for “ - 7 ™'; 
hundred square feet to area, and it is the asc |. . jtack- 

Everyonc ivishcs it were bigger. It is 

able tables and chairs, some blocks o \TOrI:bcncli. 

their books, a few spare tables, a “t“^7t^er than a 

She is very lucky to having a ‘'"V g J„7permanent 

cupboard— which adjoins the w ■ p^uns sometimes in lines, 

arrangement; sometimes i'^day^t Sther times part of the 

arranged according to tlic ^.jde corridor outside 

furniture is arranged along the reading and writing. 

Uie room, for displays, practice ' Inside the room to 

Often the lockers are such as craft «-ork, 

form bays that arc devoted to ^ particular needs of one 

science, reference work wath ^ • » not be a ch-alr and a table* 

group of pupib. Frequently them m'Sl't “ 
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space set out for every pupil in the class; indeed, if tlierc were, there 
might not be a full class complement to fill them because some pupils 
would be working elsewhere— in the corridor, tlm auditorium, Uic play- 
ground, the field or sometimes even olF the school premises. 

The room became the way it is because the pattern of working in 
the school demanded it. The school is an oldish one, and when it u’as 
planned classrooms were arranged formally with desks in ro\%‘s facing 
toward the teacher at the front. But gradually, as the way of worldng 
became flexible, the trickle of new furniture enabled a succession of 
teachers to plan die room itself in a more flexible way. Thus Miss Dean 
inherited her way of working and her room from her forebears on the 
staff, each of whom worked out I»cr indwidoal ideas yet contributed 
(under the headmasters guidance) something unique to the general 
development of the school. Previously, in any particular class, there 
were only one or two groups of children working togctlicr, and that 
only at certain times in the week in certain specific subjects. Gradually, 
however, the numbers and the limes increased, spread to more and 
more areas of the curriculum; until now when we looked in on Miss 
Dean, we were luck>’ to find so much science going on in the class at 
the same time. Indeed the science work itself developed wa'th the 
freer way of working, and in its present form is not more titan about 
ten years old. In the past it used to consist only of nature study whiclt 
(inherited from the past and imprisoned in a restricted classroom) 
often consisted of copied pictiues and a desultor>' display table, ^^^lat 
a great pit>', because nature study Is one of the finest vehicles for edu- 
cation at the primary stage. Now, freed from the trammels tliat pre- 
vented investigation, nature study is coming into its own and forms 
part of the wider field of study we call science. 

To continue our anal>'sis of what we saw, we might well collect our 
observations into related groups and see what questions they stimu- 
late us to ask. Here are some of the things we saw: 

1. The whole class was in action at the same time; pupils were work- 
ing individually or in groups of two or more, sometimes boys and girls 
mixed, and they were doing different jobs at the time we saw tliem. 
Not all Were doing science work, indeed some on whom we did not re- 
mark about were doing work connected with other areas of stud)’. 

Do they always work this way? Do they never do the same kind of 
u^ork at the same Docs f/»c teaclier never give a lesson or talk 

to them as a whole class? 
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There is no fixed nile about the way of working, but because the em- 
phasis is on individual development and personal interest most of the 
work in science and related studies is done in groups. Miss Dean often 
discusses work witli the class as a whole, and this docs throw up 
topics which sometimes she and they prefer treated as a general talk 
or lesson. The point is that she feels free to adopt whatever means 
appear best for coping with the situation. 

2. Most of their tesla they had chosen themselves; some were set by 
work-cards. 


W/iof ore lime tcoik-cards: whal is on them? Do they nmr work from 
books? Does the teacher never just tell chitrlren what to do? 

Miss Dean keeps a stock of svork^ards that she has made heiself and 
dratvn from many sources. Some contain directions for perfotjmng an 
experiment (she emphasizes that they are experiments, not mere y 
practical exercises), followed by questions about it that may lead to 
some sort of investigation or to reading from a boo', enein y e 
questloru are open-ended and permit a good dea o , 

in the means that die clilld can adopt for answering Uiem. Other worx- 
cards consist of problems to bo worked out or intereshng 
from a journal Uiat am followed by or 

ended. Lme cards may contain directions on how to do something or 

“tr^bLds are invalnahle when Severn, ^ 

need to be started at the same time or when Miss ^ 

her attention to all of them at once. Sometimes ley p 

work related to what they have been doing or 

reached an impasse in their oivn investigation an acUvity likely sug 

gest the kind of lead they are perform experi- 

The chUdren contimmlly ,^0 a taste for firsthand 

merits to verify what they read. 7 , about it. In these cir- 

cndence, and some of them m™. Dean to tell them what to do, 

cumstances it is rarely necessary ~,thcr she sets the scene, 

nriess it be a matter of class rfia. cause chil- 

provides a variety of opportnnit.«, and asks quest, 
dren to suggest their osvn activiKes. 

3. A good deai of dm work 

of which the cliJdren had se „[ rf,c problems 

they had asked or observations Uiey na 
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stemmed from suggestions made by the teacher, and some of tliem 
were on a work-card. 

Do they ever do a stTaightfoncard piece of work that results fn their 
gaining some item of knowledge that the teacher considers valuable? 

Yes they do; frequently. They are always having to turn to books for 
information which they use in their investigations and in tlieir writ- 
ten accounts of their work. Often tliey follow this up by reading on 
their own, or undertake a piece of work designed to inform the class 
about something, such as cloud formation for instance. A point worth 
bearing in mind is that some children need far more guidance than 
others. 

4. Much of tlie work was of a practical nature and sometimes involved 
designing and constructing apparatus to help investigate some point, 
or making a model in illustration of something or other. Provision for 
doing this was made in tlie classroom. 

Is all the tcork practical? Do they never fust sit down and learn some- 
thing from a book? 

Much of tlieir work is practical, but a good deal of what goes on is 
the reading and written work that results from their practical investi- 
gations. It is unlikely that Miss Dean would ever set them to learn 
facts by rote, although occasionally they choose to do it for themselves 
—one boy tried to leam the table of tlie elements, with some success, 
too. 

5. Subjects were not segregated. Investigations in science seemed to 
involve work in English, art, craft, mathematics, geography, and could 
have involved other subjects as well. 

Is the curriculum then one great “mushT of subjects all stirred in to- 
gether? Is there nothing that can be identified as, say, science or mathe- 
matics or English? 

What are referred to at the secondary stage as subjects are clearly 
identifiable in the primary-school curriculum, but they are not confined 
to set periods in a timetable. Where there are areas of overlap, subjects 
are allowed to merge freely with ead) other. Science is concerned with 
investigating the environment and Uius gives rise to a good deal of 
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overlap; and so it generates a lot of wtjrk in other subject areas. But 
there is still plenty of identifiable English, mathematics, art, and so on. 

6. Children were encouraged to help each other and to use each other s 
expertise. Apparently it is customary to consult other teachers, and 
there seemed to be a suggestion that a given teacher was not to be 
considered an expert in everything. 

Whai happens to a teachers authority when she s continualhj saying 
she doesn’t knotc? 


The question doesn’t arise. Miss Dean's authority does not depend on 
subject knowledge. It is founded on close personal relations wth 
children whom she seeks to understand. The atmosphere is one of 
honest inquiry, not by the children alone, but by children and 
together — she is seeking to find out just as much as they ^ 

knew all the answers, the situation would be a false one; in , it s 
essential to the whole process that she should not know all the answers. 


7. Although Miss Dean accepted what the children offered and gave 
them a good deal of encouragement for what they bad dorre. 
does not mean that she accepts llieir efforts entirely wt rout cn • 
She has clear standards as a teacher and docsn t rema , , 

work that she thinks is of a level lower than a particu ar c 
be able to achieve. She varies her demands accord.ng to 
ties of each child and the indisidual cuTumstanc«. e 
to understand this, and tliey give her what s e as on 
mands rarely come in the form of comman or ners'uasion 

she lets them emerge through discussion and 

An implicit appeal to a pupil's aw-areness of b« critics, 

times achieves her aim, for children are often eu ow 
But mostly they simply like to do good work for its an j *o 

praised for it: that is the situation she is 

good she says so. tirey believe her, because " ^ed 

say it if it weren't so in the how 

liard it still isn’t good, they expect a symp 


it could be made better. 

What does she do about children toko are lust plain la-tj. 

■s ^ u-nn- if they are not interested. 
Children who arc interested arc not a*>, , situation. If 

Miss Dean svffl b,' to undorsland why and to rtmody ftc sttm 
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they are never interested tlien something is wrong with them — it may 
have medical causes or it may be rooted in home circumstances. What* 
ever it was Miss Dean would probably discuss it witli the headmaster 
and seek the cause: then perhaps with help from others, she might be 
able to do something towards putting matters right. 

She may need tact and sometimes even firmness in lielping children 
make a start; here their own sense of fairness is a help; but unless she 
has been unwise in her suggestions it wnU not be long before the chil- 
drens own interests are stimulated and then supervene. 

8. Display is an important feature of this cLissroom; it is the childrens 
work that goes on the wall, not the teachers. To see that everyone has 
something there at some time or the other is part of her policy of 
acceptance and encouragement. The children come to value themselves 
having produced something good enough for the others to look at. 
Miss Dean apparently spends quite a bit of her time mounting work 
for display so that it looks attractive. Undoubtedly, the children help 
her sometimes after school, because they enjoy working 'vith her and 
they like their room to look attractive; after all, it is their room and 
they have a part in deciding how it shall be arranged. 

She must get some stupid suggestions sometimes. Does she just accept 
them? 

When she is discussing matters of this sort she doesn’t just try to talk 
the children around to her way of thinking; if she did, they would very 
soon realize that their suggestions were not going to be accepted. Gen- 
erally, they reach some sort of amicable compromise, but occasionally 
her reasons for accepting a suggestion from a child might outweigh the 
disadvantages of tlie suggestion itself. In cases like this she accepts 
the suggestion — if it is at all reasonable — even though she does not 
altogether approve of it. 

9. Writing is an accepted part of the day’s work. In general, children 
'vere observed to be enjoying the writing because it is part of some- 
thing that interests them (and which they chose to do). They enjoy 
telling what they have done and what they think about it. Sometimes 
they express themselves by means of drawings or graphs or models, 
or some combination of all methods. A great deal of their work is done 
on paper so that it can be mounted and put on the wall: some is 
mounted in homemade folio bools for others to read, some is kept in 
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a folder. They haw exercise books tiiat are used mostly for drill exer- 
cises. Communication is by whato’cr means seem best, and discussion 
by the whole class or in small groups is an important part of it. The 
discussion is not always formal; the greater part of it goes on with 
each other and with Miss Dean while the work is being done. One 
result of this is that children know what others are doing. This in- 
formation spreads and interest develops and promotes comment, criti- 
cism, and mutual help. 

Do they ever have to re-do written work? What about marking? and 
speUing mistakes? Don’t children and groups ever interfere wtth each 
other? 


I£ written tvork is not good enougli, cliildien certninly have to do it 
again; if it is to go on the wall, they often volunteer to make a tan 
copy. They Uke their work to look well it others are to see it; m recow- 
ing they put right any errois. As to the marking of mistake m filing 
and punctuaUon, Miss Dean’s policy of encouraging mdividual childre 
leads her to adopt neiible standards. She would never cover a piece o 
work with red ink through marking every error if ere were 
she would feel that any benefit to the child from doing 
be far outweiglied by his discoumgement at seeing his work t^lrt 
so savagely. She would adopt a selective method and ^ 
to the rnore important errore or to those that were relevant to the cur 

'“shf^ges commumcation 

working groups, but she keeps an children know 

antisocial actmties. These she nips m t 

full well that she wU do it. 

, c„lel »Wns nnd visits places of interest; 

10. Tlie class frequently go»™ficW<"^“^l 

these are valued for tlie direct expe ofepn for quite a time, 

?rraLttnTe"-d"lch often stimulate children to 

produce work of higli quality. 

Does .Iftrs Dean place any h’mKcft- - 

of the work in class, often give nsc tn 

Uie dX ft.. M- •“ 
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dewlop ie at the time might well involve a maturity of outlook Out 
children have not yet attained. Far better to leave it, she thinks, until 
they have this maturity. Then the impact of the later reference, linked 
to previous experience, is likely to be firmer and deeper. 

11. Work that exposes the child to a variety of experiences and helps 
him to develop the experience that he selects as significant, often has 
unlooked-for results. No one could have predicted that the photograph 
that Peter was allowed to take would result in a turning point in his 
school career. He \\70te at length for the first time — con amore. The 
praise he got was sweet, and the attention that he received when this 
surge forward was apparent helped his personal development. He 
climbed to a higher educational plateau. 

What is the hey to Miss Deans success with the children? 

It is worth noting that the outcome of the experiences to which Peter 
was subjected might have been considerably less had bis teacher not 
been sensitive to his responses. Nothing replaces sensitivity in a teacher 
—although kindness helps. 


Basic Questions About Teaching Science in Primary Schook 

Let us stop this analysis of what we saw in order to deal with a few 
questions coming forward from the backs of our minds; 

Docs Miss Dean have a syllabus for her tvork in science? 

No, she has not. She did a good deal of planning before the term 
started, so that when the children came into the room on the first day 
there was a collection of materials displayed to stimulate their interest 
and cause them to ask questions. She had a clear idea of some starting 
points that would be worth taking up and had made some general 
provision calculated to see her through the first week or so. By this 
time the pattern of the work should be clearer and further provision 
easier to make. She is certain about one point: good organizing before- 
hand avoids wasting the children’s time and her own. 

When children have started work on a particular topic — say, trees 
— Miss Dean often makes herself a flow-sheet indicating likely topics 
into which this study might move. This sheet serves a double purpose: 
it indicates profitable avenues into which children might be led if 
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there is need for it, and it shows die land of preparation she might 
have to make. 

The very first time she allowed work to start in tliis way, i.e. with- 
out detailed planning of subject matter, she regarded it as an act of 
faith and was apprehensive about the consequences. No dire evils 
befell her, however, and now she regards it as the normal way of 
going about things; she knows the land of way in which pupils will 
react and she has gained some confidence now in her powers of cop- 
ing effectively \vith the situation. Regretfully, however, she wishes she 
knew more about science: she dunks it would make her work richer. 
Maybe so, but it would in no sense reduce the necessity for dealing 
sensitively with the children. 

If other teachers work in the same wot/, how do they preoeot work 
being repeated as the child goes up the school? 


Firstly, all teachers in die school keep records of work going on m 

their classes; they make these notes during the course of the week and 

can refer to them to see what areas of work have been attempted 

and by which pupils. They also keep notes on eadi 

phrases in a notebook wth die name of the pupil at e w ® 

page but, sometimes, a lengthy paragraph in specia 

often prove invaluable especiaUy when referred to after a long tim 

meet together aod discos, their tsmk and P“I>* 
informally over a cup of tea in the staffroom, an , 

staff meeings under the chainnanship ot the 
deal of planning goes oo. Because »-orlr in sdenee has not a 
development, planning such as can be done at ^ 

can be 'very fevible yet elFecHve; it is easy to 

work related to various aspects of the ™ aragonffics 

good reason why they should return to some y» ’ . nroblem 

at a,e pond. If ii shol happen that Urey elcd to tackle 
that thTy have already worked on before, the chants are tta. ten 
state of development is now f ^-"t to r^nlt 

approaching it in a different way with _ ,^„ch 

An important question as yet „„„ber is rap- 

sclertce in this way? The short i,e to mislead 

idly increasing-; yet to leave diff^eot stages of 

you. It would be truer to say that sdi 
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transition, evolving from a formal teacher- and subject-centered cur- 
riculum to a cliild-centcrcd one, and science follows the general pattern 
of the rest of tlie school curriculum. Tims there is a spectnim of practice 
in science; at some schools nature study has barely emerged from the 
restricted pattern already described — joined perhaps by physical sci- 
ences, but still teacher-dominated. In oilier schools there are varied 
degrees of pupil participation, but in the majority of them tliis tentative 
stage is disappearing, and in many schools It has gone altogether. 

To a large extent the history of this changing pattern of science 
teaching has been that of the gentle res'olution in primary' education 
that started in the nursery and infant schools, spread to tlie juniors and 
is now just beginning in the secondary schools. Its philosophy was aptly 
stated by John Dewey: “Children are people. They grow into tomorrow 
only as they live today.” Between the first and second world wars the 
rewlution was slow and was unnoticed by many. After 1945 it gathered 
momentum, and in science — as in mathematics and French — it was 
consciously accelerated by planned effort in ways that we should now 
examine. 


Background of the New Science inPrimarxj Schools 

After the war, many primary-school teachers and especially men who 
had returned from the services thought that physical sciences should be 
added to nature study. The attempt to introduce tBis change (and 
incidentally to bring the child more into the picture) was fostered by 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, by some Local Education Au- 
thority ad\'isers, and by some tutors in a few colleges of education. 
The work also was aided by the Association for Science Education, 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, tlie National 
Froebel Societ>’, and the School Nature Study Union. Its greatest 
impetus, however, came in 1963 when the Nuffield Foundation decided 
to make a grant of money in order to set up a Junior Science Project 
that would (among other things) support the science projects that the 
Foundation had already set up for secondary schools. The project ran 
from January 1964 to December 1966, and the three years of its life 
were deN-oted to providing help for teachers who wanted to use science 
as a means for educating children aged behveen five and thirteen 
years. 
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The philosophy of the Niiflicid Junior Science Project closely fol- 
lowed that of the chlld-ccnlered primary school. The team propounded 
that: 

1. Firsthand concrete experience u*as the basis of all understanding. 

2. Probleins of significance to children are their own problems, not 
those handed to them by someone else. 

3. Children see the world as a whole, not in terms of subjects. 

4. Tlic thrill of discovery almost ah\'a>-s leads to a desire to communi- 
cate. 


The team concluded that science for children should ho ohserva- 
tional because children do not sech abstraction; It should be practiM , 
in it children should raise tlreir own problems, partly bcc^e iso at 
ing a problem Is an important part of scientific ihinbing. 
interested chiefly in promoting on attitude of inquiry arnong children; 
to give them more axpericncc of how inquiries might pursue o 
whatever conclusion is possible. To this end 
signing a course for teacJiers to follow but provided cm ea 
examples of xrork that they considered successful, utirk which had 
taally been done in school,. The,- though, that ^ 

show leachm how to worlc out for thcmsclv^ the 
project was propounding or-il they lacked the confidence to attempt 
tliis—might be copied as a first step in so oing. ennoorted 

Tl,e ImplcsTr -ease hhtorics- as they were call^^^ 

by advice on how to start work of this Bn . w a „, 3 „rials were 

how to keep and use plants and I" ' background readers 

published In 1907 in four volumes and three slim gro 

for teachers. , , , of the ma- 

Tlie introduction of this w-o* •” " “ ® ^ ,l,e Nuffield 

terials that generated it is quite intcrcs I g. . . gjpgct of the 

Foundation did not provide tor Schools Council, 

project was undertaken by the ner y . ^ England and 
Tliey invited the 166 Local which diey 

Wate to volunteer to act M p „ ,y,tem 

needed twelve. So many authon undertaking test rvork a 

of soeond-phase areas 'juu pilot areas, lour acted also as 

year after the pilot areas. (Oft Pmiect) 

pilot areas for the NidHeld MaUmmahes Pro,cct) 
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In each pilot area the local authority selected a group of primary 
schools all contributing pvipils to tlie same secondary school. The 
arrangement was that the Trojcct would supply materials and advice 
by visiting team members free to these areas, and the Schools Council 
would provide free courses for tcachcr/lcadcrs and administrators. The 
authorities agreed: to pay teachers* expenses in taking the courses; to 
provide each class taking part in the trials wnlh £,20-wortli of apparatus 
and £.20 to spend on materials for classwork, and — this was most ini- 
portant — to set up a Teachers’ Center where work on the Project could 
be fostered. Tlic plan worked o»»l well; the project materials were 
tested, and work on science in primary' schools received considerable 
impetus. 

Outside the classroom the most significant advance that resulted 
was from the setting up of Teachers* Centers which have made a very 
valuable contribution to meeting that most intractable of problems — 
the in-service training of teachers. Their worth was soon perceived 
and their number grew rapidly. There are now about 250 of them, and 
their scope in some cases has extended beyond that of primary-school 
science and mathematics to include other subjects of tire curriculum, 
Secondary as well as primary. Teachers' Centers are of all kinds, from 
single rooms In school buildings with limited resources, to large build- 
ings, well converted, with a full-time warden, a staff, and a wide 
range of facilities. So far, none is purpose built. In them local authori- 
ties hold courses; teachers meet to discuss their problems, display their 
work, and plan developments. Most centers have places where teachers 
can make apparatus; that is, give material expression to some educa- 
tional idea — although some enjoy just making apparatus that could be 
bought. Some local authorities are most generous with the materials 
they provide for teachers to do work of this kind. Significant as this 
advance has been, however, it goes only a very small way as yet to 
meeting (with other influences) the massive problem of providing rein- 
forcement for teachers in school faced with the task of understanding 
and taking advantage of present day developments in the school cur- 
riculum. 

The Nuffield Junior Science Project helped to establish science 
firmly in the primary school as an area of study eminently suited to 
carrying out the accepted principles of educating children at the pri- 
mary stage. The links with mathematics were not yet strong enough, 
which was a pity, and conscious of the ^veakness of their o>vn back- 
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grounds in science many teachers expressed their need for more sup- 
port This might have been given by an increased number of local 
courses, but authorities found it hard to staff them; this was a diffi- 
culty that the netsvork of mutual assistance set up by the Schools 
Council went only part way toward meeting. Among those who might 
have staffed these courses were many with good knowledge of science 
but little understanding of how teachers work with cliildren at the 
primary stage. Equally there were many well versed in primary edu- 
cation but not in science — the two together in tlie same person was 
rare. For such a course to be successful it must be directly relevant 


to what primary teachers see as their needs, and the results of it must 
be immediately appUcable in the classroom; these are tough conditions. 
Courses in academic science do attract primary' teachers but not or 
long — they are usually not sufficiently relevant to their nee an 
courses in primary education rarely contain enough science. Quite 
certainly there are serious problems for all concerned not on y wi 
the in-service training of teachcR but with their initial training as weu. 

It was abundandy clear that time limitations had prevente e 
Nuffield Junior Science Project team from addressing ihemselvw to 
many problems that still needed to be solved; so a further 
established This project, known as "Science 5/13 
her 19671 it is sponsored by the Schools Council, the Nuffield Founda- 
Bon, and the Scottish Education Department and B based on fte 
University of Bristol InsUtute of EducaUon. Science 5/13 .s espeeted 
to run for at least three years, possibly more. It has a 
of whom is charged ivith the special duty o aison snecial 

Centers, and anoLr (part-time) acts as evaluatori 
duUes are new to projects in Bdtain. It is independent^of *® 

Nuffield Junior Science Project but is espected to cstend the hn« of 
development begun by that project. Like the P'f®^"® P^"^; j 
purpose is to assht teachers of children between Bie ages of B e and 
thirteen to apply discovery methods to P P“/* ' J^powos 

and understanding of their envnonment and to deselop ^ 
of thinking effecHvely about iL Tl.e '®"- de- 
was established state its principal aim as e i en i related 

velopment at appropriate les'cls of topics or are pupils " 

toa^frameworkof concepts appropriateto^^^^^ 

An examination of the literatim a . of joipwlcdge 

work, indeed it only succeeded in demonstrating our lack 
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about the concepts valuable to diildren studying science. These can 
be revealed only by long-term, fundamental research. The need for 
the team to formulate objectives to have in mind for children still 
remained, however; these they stated as a pattern of operational 
objectives and processes intended to be of value not only to themselves 
but also to the teachers they expected to help. Stating these objectives 
proved to be a mind-clearing exercise, but it revealed as many problems 
as it solved. Indeed, this whole matter of objectives is of central im- 
portance and must be discussed here. 


The Objectives of the New Science 

It is difficult to formulate objectives that are acceptable, clear, and 
useful; the process involves a lot of uncomfortable thinking and finally 
results in taking up a definite position, which at present is undoubtedly 
assailable. Whatever the result however, the process is a necessary one 
if the ground is to be cleared sufficiently to take a good look at it and 
to see what the way ahead may be. Broad aims to have in mind for 
children (such as “developing an inquiring mind and a scientific ap- 
proach to problems”) are easy enough to formulate and are valuable 
as statements of educational philosophy. But they give little guidance 
beyond that of general direction in helping to select experiences for 
children, through which the aims may be implemented. However, too 
specific a formulation of objectives results in writing a piece of pro- 
gramed learning. Thus, in the first instance there is no guidance and 
in the second no latitude. If teachers are to be responsible for thinking 
out and putting into practice the work of their own classes — as the 
team is convinced they must be if they are to retain the intellectual 
vigor present in primary education — then such objectives proposed for 
their perusal must be stated not only with sufficient precision to give 
guidance but also with enou^ generality to permit individual inter- 
pretation. Ideally, it would be best if teachers formulated their own 
objectives — the process itself would be valuable, particularly if it were 
based on a general consensus of child-centered philosophy — ^but that is 
not yet likely for all teachers. 

The team of Science 5/13 project thus put forward their set of 
objectives (one of many pattern possibilities that are equally valid) 
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as a series of thinking-pegs, by way of illustrating tjir way teachers 
might (if they chose) go about thinking out their omi ob|cctives. At 
worst, some teachers miglit agree to adopt tlie pro/ect J pattern of 
obiecti\’es, as one adopts a recipe, “to see ho«- it works out" before 
changing tJie pattern to suit Ihcmscfvcs. At best, the team hopes that 
individual teachers or groups of teachers will discard the project’s 
objectives and formulate their owti. A great deal of Ixmefit corncs from 
having tlie objectives \\Tiltcn down. Reading tliem over is a constant 
spur to reconsidering them and is often a reminder of objectives that 
have been allowed to lapse. Tlierc is no doubt about the value of a 
staled pattern of objectives in planning work; far from restricting the 
work, reading tlie pattern of objectives opens it out. And working “witli 
objectives in mind" helps one to keep direction in an area when it is 
often diSicull to decide which way is best. 

It is one thing for the project team to state their aims and objectives; 
it is, however, quite another for them to show liow they propose to 
translate them into classroom practice. To write a course would ensure 
that subject matter was covered, but It would suggest a restriction of 
teachers* freedom to maneuver, and would be unlikely to stlmuLitc 
cliildrim to sock out their mvn problems and solve them, Yet teachrm 
need support and subject matter 1$ of some importance: Uie difliculty 
lies la finding the compromise, the haJ.mec is different for different 
teachers. 

Because the study of science vvtis taken as the exploration of the 
environment in some of its aspects, the team agreetl to produce units 
of work for teachers ba^ed on such a process and related to different 
areas of study such as were likely to be investigatwl by childjvn. TIicsc 
units, were closely related to flic palfero of objccfh'cs and were offef«l 
as support for the teacher when her pupils embarked on studies cov- 
ered by the material of llic unit. Further and most important, thej' wTre 
to be offered as illustrations of wa)^ whereby the team proposed tliat 
teachers would be likely to achieve the ofijcctivcs statt'd: as specific 
examples— if teachers chose to use tliem as such— of ways in which 
teachers might set alxnit doing the same sort of thing for themsehTS. 
Tlicse units contain possible starting points, illustrations of classroom 
practice, and suggestions for materials and apparatus that it might be 
valuable to provide; and thc>' contain a certain amount of (uckKroiiml 
material to guide the teacher and provide her with rcfcnmccs, witlwut 
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restricting her freedom to follow the path she chooses. To some extent 
the units were intended as maps of the area, rather than conducted 
tours through it. 

These materials were to be tested in primary and secondary schools, 
evaluated as to the extent to which they aid the achievement of the 
objectives stated, and revised in the light of that evaluation before 
being published. 

The two projects described in this chapter are not the only ones 
offering help to teachers of children in what Piaget calls the concrete 
operational stage — ^which is the one that precedes the stage of abstract 
reasoning; the range in mind also includes some part of the period of 
transition from the first stage to the second. The Oxford Junior Science 
Project was one such project, although somewhat limited in its re- 
sources. This project was devoted to the thesis that children might 
form an appropriate picture of their environment through well-formu- 
lated concepts of energy, structure, life, and chance. The Nuffield 
Foundation also sponsored as its three earliest projects separate ones 
on physics, chemistry, and biology aimed at providing material for 
pupils between the ages of eleven and sixteen. A fourth project was 
later set up in Combined Sciences for pupils behveen the ages of eleven 
and thirteen. It might well be that a teacher would be confused when 
faced Nvith such profusion of detailed and varied advice as offered in 
all seven projects; but it would be far worse if she lacked a variety of 
considered advice from which to make her own choice. 

From what has been said in tliis chapter, it should be clear that 
in Britain the onus for planning work in primary-school science is 
placed squarely on the class teacher and her headmaster. At present, 
she generally is not sufficiently well trained in science, and the means 
for helping her to become so are sketchy but will improve. But through 
her aid children can themselves learn about science and develop atti- 
tudes that later >vill stand them in good stead. If she is a good teacher, 
she will take her actual children as her starting point. With their guid- 
ance and her own planning she will put them in the way of gaining 
experiences that are valuable to them now and likely to be still more 
valuable later, wlien they seek to make patterns of their experiences 
and to extend them with the aid of the structure that their more mature 
minds will be able to perceive in the science they study. 
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GEORGE BAINES 


GEOncE Baines is Headmaster of the Eyns}uim County 
Primary School, in Oxfordshire. His teaching eij)criencc has cm* 
braced the whole age^range and includes youth work abo. He has 
taught in urban schoob and rural schoob and has served os guest 
or visiting lecturer at a number of Englbh colleges of cducolion. 

One sunny momtng toward (he end of the Spring term I felt that life 
in school was a little flat and that interest was flagging. So I turned 
to my colleague, Wendy Thomson (there were just two of us in tills 
small village school of Brize Norton, West Oxfordshire), and said 
“Lets go out, sliall we?" A short discussion derided the plan and I 
telephoned for a bus svhicJi wc could hire for tlie morning to lake us 
into the countryside and back in time for lunch. Of course we were 
fortunate in ss-orking for a Local Education Authority like ours in Ox* 
fordshire wlicrc heads of schoob arc tnisterl and encouraged to take 
initiative and nm their omi sclioob as they wish so that spontaneous 
joumc>'S like thus arc possible. 

All 47 children (aged4-f- toll*f ) and their hs-o teacl»m set off for 
a mornings ride Into the Cotswold countr>‘side yix Burford to Bfbury 
and returning througJi EastJcaclj and Shilton. 

This expedition was thoroughly wortlmhlle In stimulating ncu* 
interests and providing fresh Impetus for new Keeping a 

sliarp lookout for any useful starthig points in our completely im- 
phnned or prepared itinerary wc stopp^ whenner it seemed svorth- 
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while. We walked in a spinney (copse, thicket), spongy with damp 
moss, fungi-ridden and rich with specimens of twigs, bark, and rot- 
ting logs infested with creature life. We watched a man driving a 
tractor and towing a drill as lie drilled and sowed a field with seed. 
At Bibury the ducks were fed and counted, tlie rivers deptli meas- 
ured and recorded, the speed of the waters flow measured, and an- 
cient stone buildings studied. The journey was punctuated with these 
investigations and discoveries, and we returned to school loaded with 
specimens, stimulated with interest, and energized w’ith excitement. 

After lunch was cleared from the worktables and the resource 
areas were reprepared for use, everyone (for the most part willingly 
and earnestly) set about recording and communicating tlicir particu- 
lar interest derived from the experience. 

Sbc-year-old Sarah had been the only one really curious about the 
stone squeeze-belly stile at Barnsley church, and she wanted to work 
at that. She started by drawing a picture of it from memory and from 
her crude on-the-spot sketches. More mature lO-year-old Mary had 
noticed and been caught by the differences in the towers of the twin 
churches at Eastleach and set about finding out more about different 
architectural styles. Michael (seven years old) carefully drew a pic- 
ture of the lichen on a piece of twig, discovering a new world under 
his magnifying glass, Ian (seven and somewhat slow) examined and 
counted the wood lice in a log. Five-year-old Johnny painted a mal- 
lard, while the measurers of depth and flow of the river worked out 
their math problems. Deborah, although nearly 11, had been e.xcited 
by the now rare sight of a man with a horse and cart in a field, 
whereas eight-year-old Gillian was absorbed in the humor of the pig 
that held us up by insisting on walking in the middle of the road. 

The demands upon us as teachers were great and we had to draw 
cooperatively upon our collective resources in order to be adequate 
in the situation. But we had long since learned this technique, and 
even the unprepared journey did not worry us because we as persons 
had continued to grow and develop ourselves; we had become sharper 
and more sensitive to the richness of starting points found in the 
natural environment. Many of the scales had been chipped from our 
ovm eyes (we were again fortunate in that we were influenced, in- 
spued, and succored by inspectors and advisers, such as Robin Tanner 
and Edith Moorhouse), and we were Uke the children— eager, de- 
lighted, receptive, perceptive. Because of greater length of life and 
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experience we could engage and draw tlie children’s attention to that 
which thrilled us. Professionally, this was how we saw our job: to 
guide, stimulate, share ourselves, establish right relationships; to mate 
explicit what u-as implicit in the lives of the children; to provide op- 
portunit)’, resources, and atmosphere for the natural, individual, de- 
velopment to come about. 

For some time following that journey, the school was a busy place 
of endeavor, serene and gentle, as school should be when needs are 
being met adequately. All the resources were available at the same 
time for all the children. We had developed, planned, and organized 
the interior of our late nmetecntli-century building so that we could 
Nvork in this W'ay. A time struchirc for the day had been replaced by 
a space structure— the school was a workshop for learning, allow- 
ing for child-initiated activities as well as those of the teachers. An 
attempt had been made to make the classroom at once Inspiring, 
practical, demanding, and $atisf)ing. By removing, changing, or re- 
aligning furniture, spaces had been contrived for a variety of activi- 
ties and resources based upon children’s needs and interests; and each 
space was made articulate according to Its function. Thus the build- 
ing could "speak" to the child and tell what was expected of him at 
school. Wc learned to do the right tilings in the right places, to main- 
tain the order and discipline of the place, to live and work coopera- 
tively as a community sharing facilities and a good, full life together. 

Part of the idea was that altliou^i school was a contrived en- 
vironment, we did not want it to be so fundamentally different from 
(or even alien to, as it could be for some) the natural home environ- 
ment. The children sverc grouped vertically for similar reasons — the 
hierarchical age-pattern of family and social life was the norm. [Where 
but in schools are humans herded and boxed according to age or 
ability? No >vonder school and what goes with it is so often rejected 
later since it bears but little relationship to real lifel] However these 
were not the only reasons for so ordering Uie school or devising the 
curriculum. Basically, it stemmed from the recognition of the un- 
doubted fact that aE children are uniquely individual and different. 

To recognize such differences as there are and not arrange for their 
flowering is really to negate the idea of education. Individual needs 
and interest must be catered for as tiiey arise, enthusiasms need to 
be fostered, and success encouraged or ewn contrived. 

The fact of the individual differences was re-emphasized for me 
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by the school’s morning nature-hike by bus (such work lias gone on 
in good schools since schools first began) when it was noticeable how 
very few incidents had engaged the attention of more than one child. 
Tlie completed work from the )Oumey, when displayed, showed a 
wide variety of interest, effort, and ability emphasizing differences 
and (for me) other important ideas educationally. One was that age 
need be no criteria as to the selection of material to be presented to 
children — all had enjoyed exactly the same expedition, but each had 
taken from it what he wanted and could at his owm level. It was 
similar with their recording and communication of the experience. 
Another idea which became reinforced for me was that we must 
always keep the child in mind when speaking of “environment.” For 
most of them that which engages their attention is something real 
and tangible, which tliey can literally hold in their hands. It is tlirough 
the senses that the mind is fed. For the young child abstract and 
detached ideas are arid; dynamism comes from contact. Real activity 
is what matters, and this can be turned into experience (i.e. you are 
a different person as a result of it) through language which helps 
to formalize and abstract ideas. For me, learning can only be based 
on interest; and children are interested in their environment, es- 
pecially and effectively their immediate one—the one to hand. School 
is part of the environment and through its building and organization, 
by its very nature it is a for-better-or-worse “teaching instrument," as 
the distinguished architects Mary and David Medd have so put it. 

In our school we had tried to set up a community in and through 
which one learned to live, while still living fully as one learned. 
The basic question asked was, “What \viU it do for the child?” We 
knew that unless a child gained in all-round growth as a result of 
our efforts, we were wasting his time — which no one has the right 
to do. 

Hence, the journey into neighboring, familiar surroundings where 
stimulation was available and possible for all; hence, the children 
being allowed to take from it what they could; and hence, the school 
and its provision for individual needs and interest with its emphasis 
upon learning rather than teaching. (These latter processes do not 
necessarily cohahitl) 

I sometimes tell my colleagues in the very much larger school 
where I am now that our job is to “prescribe the environment of 
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sdiooJ, to release the children permissivcly into it, to obseree and 
diagnose needs from Uieir activities, and to draw upon all onr pro- 
fessional resources to meet those needs." We need to make “connec- 
tions for them and make things explicit We must be experts in human 
relationships; and we must be ritdi, grouing, full human beings our- 
selves. Only then can wc maximize tlie educational potential of 
every ioferest which engages the child. 

How to make use of tlie opportunities and realizing Uie possibili- 
ties is quite a challenge when one uses the study of tlie environment 
as the integrating factor in promoting tlie acquisition of skills, growth, 
gaining in loiowledge, formation of concepts, and the development 
of right attitudes. 

For example, when we had stopped at the first spinney there 
were some for whom its damp darkness >vas uninviting, so they re- 
mained e.xploring its perimeter. This fact prorided an opportunity 
for comparison between the contents in ground litter outside the tree- 
covered area and tliat under the trees. 

At Bibury itself three boys had playfully contemplated pushing 
someone in the river, so I led them to consider its dqjtlu Through 
the clear, trout-filled, running water we could see pebbles and pbnts 
on the bottom, nefraction of the- light made It appear level and 
shallow, but could we trust our eyes? From the small arcliing foot- 
bridge (which set further problems) the boys Jowerrd a heavy tool 
tied to the end of a piece of rope until it touched bottom. The W'aler- 
mark on the rope w'as measured and recorded. This procedure was 
repeated near both banks and in the middle of the stream. From 
tile measurements obtained the bo)"* were able to draw a sketch of 
what they had done and develop Uiis into a block-graph recording 
and an actual drawing to scale of a vertical section through the river 
and its bed. ^\^ly it was deeper in Uie middle proved an interesting 
. discussion and probably pointed to further inv'csligation fafer. Here 
arc four samples of their recording the river-measurement etpcriencc 
(Figures 10-1 and 10-2; and two written reports); 

Measuring the Hate of FIoic of the nicer at Tilbury. What IVe Did. 

IVc measured 22 yards, tchleh is one chain. We measured from 
one set of steps to another set of steps. UV uvat to firui a stick and 
a feather. 1 tlwn tcent doten one set of steps and Fhillp gave me a 
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stick. Mr. Baines said “When I put my hand doion put it t'n tlie 
water." Mr. Baines got up at the other set of steps and put his hand 
down and Mr. Baines and Ian took the time in seconds. The stick took 
18 seconds and we did the same to a piece of paper and the piece 
of paper took 15 seconds. Again we did the same to a feather. The 
feather took 16 seconds. And then we went to find a twig, a spray 
of ivy and Philip put the fiolg and the spray of ivy together. They 


both took 16 seconds. 


Mclvyn Filchclt (10) 


Speed of River Flowing at Bibunj. 

We added the three speeds together and divided it by three which 
came to 16 and one-ninth seconds so we called it 16 seconds. This 
means that t)ie approximate speed of the tcotcr ts 1 chain in J6 sec- 
ond. 

There are 10 chains in a furlong and 8 furlongs in one mile 
therefore 60 chains equal 1 mile. 

In miles per hour the waters speed is SO X 16 equals 800 plus 
480 equab 1280 seconds. 

Divide by 60 to bring to minutes so that it takes 21 and one-third 
minutes to travel one mile. 21 ami one-third minutes is approximately 
one third of 1 hour so the approximate speed is 3 miles per hour. 

Philip Bcllenger (S) 



Bibury River depth. From a sketdi showing how we measured the depth 
(by Melvyn). 




Rood Side 


Middle 


.1 fl. 


1.2 ft. 


. 311 . 


.4n. 


Op(>oilta Side 



A graph to show the depth of the water of Vte river at Bibury, as measured 
from the bridge (by nohert). 


Several other boys enjoyed u'atcliing die s«1rlfng paftems on die 
water's surface and thouglit that it moved in opposite directions at 
the same time. By dropping a leaf onto the surface and then other 
floating objects we saw that the flow was all in one direction, flow 
fastp A 22-yard chain n'as marked off on the bankside and difFercnt 
kinds of floating objects u-ere timed with a stopwatch over diis dis- 
tance. The calculations for conversion into miles per hour were tabu- 
lated and recorded back at school. Some girk had noticed difFercnt 
waterfowl and noted such diflerences as there were so that identifica- 
tion would be possible later back at school. Some and sit-year- 
olds were fascinated watching a waterfowl conducting his ablutions 
on tlie bank, unconcerned with ogling eyes. For many of the youngest 
children it was sufficient to be there and obserN'c what the others 
did, to hear their conversation and to begin to come to terms ivith 
this larger environment. ^V'hat they gained would emerge at a much 
later time perhaps even imnollced by anj'one. 

But to go on a Journey wasn't a necessity, merely a novelty at 
that time, as the immedwte surroundings of the school provaded 
abund-int material. I learned tliat that whicli society really values 
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is contained within the buildings— customs and traditions of its 
communities — and can be discerned by those tliat sech. Tims, one 
could avoid the pitfall of boolcish, secondhand, memorization at tliis 
primary-school age, and keep in touch with fundamentals. History 
could be found in the craft and place, geography in the materials and 
farms, philosophy in the people; all were real, interesting, of moment, 
and in use. 

A divenity of trees grew around the school and in tire village, 
and we frequently returned to them. Identification, seasonal changes, 
growth habits, fruit formation, size, use, parasites, birds, dye sources, 
visual refreshment, contemplation, and language development all 
came out of studies of them. Quite a lot of written work (which I 
was pleased to call “creative writing”) came from conversations over 
the orchard wall. Some of this writing shows evidence of the children 
drawing upon other experiences (notably movement and poetry) to 
aid them in their communication. We teachers shared poets with 
them; poets like Edward Thomas, Robert Frost, and Andrew Young 
whose descriptive poems we enjoyed. But we also made use of our 
o%vn senses and language, our own feelings, and general knowledge 
so that subject divisions never arose and, when we were inadequate, 
we had to grow and find other sources for help. 

Here are two poems about trees, written by our own poets at Brize 
Norton School: 


The Blackthorn 

Sharp, spihj, separated shapes shooting sideways. 
Brand new huds sprinkled with snowflake petals. 

A strong, sturdy stem toith direct branchings off. 
The tingling feeling of the ever moving hud, 
as it opens out. 

And yet another snowy blossom appears. 

Jacqueline Sollis 


The Old Apple Tree 

The twisted tormented tree turning towards the sun. 

Its branches all entangled like knots in a piece of string. 
Some buds have burst. 

Others are bursting like green butterflies settled on a twig. 
The tohftc blossom scattered here and there. 
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The trunk like a huge pipe sucldng up sap 
And sending it into thousands of branches. 

Growing on grassij banks 
Sloping its icatj towards Oie tvall 
Of the farmyard. 

\’CTcnfl ffunt 

One source for the children were the focal enftsmen and other 
inhabitants. From an old stonemason we borrowed a range of his 
tools and made an exhibition of them in the school In this way wc 
could hope to stimulate and provide starting points within the School 
building for those who came with nothing of tficir own. Exhibitions 
of this kind were alwa)^ in evidence as well as those made by llw 
children or by us out of the children's many and varied finds. Tlirough* 
out the building were collections of stones, bones, feathers, shells, 
cones, and the host of other "to hand* iJjIngs in which clilJdrcn arc 
interested. We were carefully selective and kindly discouraged the 
elieap meretricious rubbish abandoned by our affluent mass-producing 
society, which persists in using good material badly or for unsuitable 
purposes. We were concerned with fimdamcntals and Inic xTihies e%Tn 
though much of the children’s trivia could have presided us with 
opportunities for learning. Our basic curricula were the 'great srorld 
matcriar (this c.xprcs$ion I Iiad ako learned from Robin Tanner)— 
those unls'crsal things of Earth that man has found and uses to serve 
him; stone, cby, wood, fibres, and more, and it was these tliat sve 
oncouragctl the children to explore. Irtom time to lime, we would 
highlight one aspect of great ss-orld material in an exhibition while 
the other materials remained srithin the schcxjl environment. The 
mason’s took were drairing attention to stone again, a local building 
material and therefore an indlgcnout craft Tliis time, instead of Just 
looking at stone, or bui'/dinp, or quarrying, we were sfudyfirg fl/e 
man who us«l the m.itcn’.il It ncser seemed right to introdurc to 
children of this age m.atcrial or information that was completely out- 
side their experience. I had decided Uiat to deepen their knowledge 
of wliat was tlicre was preferable to broadening ft to the secondhand, 
superficially. In thb uny I could encourage attitudes ihrougli which 
the children would broailen thcnasclves as necessary and desiresl 
fndividuai itenrs were taken from the exhibitiimt and tlie roaVfng 
of a simple folder or book ss-as tocouraged. In the fint instance, mak- 
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ing pictures was done using dlfTcrcnt media and techniques so that 
accurate observation was developed. Then accurate recording was 
sought through writing down precise description and measurements. 
\Vlien imaginative work and research findings from books and else- 
where were all recorded and added to the whole, a complete inte- 
grated” record of the object w’as produced making a handsome book, 
of which a child could be proud. 

Graham became vcr>' absorbed in the mason’s tools and worked 
assiduously at his self-chosen task, lie demonstrated hitherto unk'no^vn 
ability with his powers of olwcrvation, perseverance, accuracy, neat- 
ness, and thinking. Ilis book about the tools became a reference 
source for other children — what belter motivation for a book? His 
interest in the tools took us to our ancient Norman Church of St. 
Britius to find evidence of the craftsmen’s work with such tools. Tlic 
finely carved tympanum of the doorway arch inspired his lino-cut 
pattern which he block-printed as a cover for his book. Here Is an 
excerpt from Graham’s book, in wliich he h.as w'ritten about the 
stonemason’s slat hammer: 

The Slat Hammer 

The slat hammer has a point at one end of the head, the other 
end is flat like on ordinary hammer. It has a long handle which is 
13 inches long, the head is 7 inches. The slat hammer weights 
pounds. The head is black and brown in color. The handle is nearly 
twice as long as the head. The top slopes doten as it gets thinner 
toward the tail end and tapers. The head end is octagonal. If you 
were to cut through the head end you would have a section with 8 
sides. The tail-end has a fiat base and fiat sides but has a round top. 
If you cut through the faj7-cnd it tvould be nearly round in section. 

The slat hammer is used for making holes in the slats for the 
pegs to go through. 

Graham Sollis 

The church was another source to which we returned again and 
again with children of all ages, for all sorts of reasons. Visitors to the 
school were often taken to the church by the children and given a 
conducted tour. We trusted them and would leave them to pursue their 
studies on their own without fear of their misbehaving. Its Norman 
origin gave us many an excursion into history as did the village name 
of Brize Norton (from Bruns Norton or Brim’s settlement to the 
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North, also of Norman origin). An effigy of a crusader in the church 
gave a fine historic starting point as well as the "woolsack” tombstones 
in the surrounding graveyard- But most often it was the building, the 
Slone, and the man who used It which got us going. 

I remember returning with a group after a visit when Peter (who 
has permanent aches from a horse-lcicked-in head) said, "Im glad I 
didn't have to build it." “\Vliyr *111101: of carrying all that heavy 
stone. I'll bet that church is heavy.” And so we were off; How heavy 
was tlie church? Let's weigh 111 (By calculation of course.) That 
proved an almost insuperable task for us, which we never completed 
because it took so long and interest waned when broken by a holi- 
day. But we did so much math, through it! To measure weight we 
needed a suitable unit, and since stones were all different in size and 
weight we built a cubic foot of stone in the schoolyard. (We were 
on the limestone so it was similar to the building stone and commonly 
found lying around in Uie soli.) Each separate stone was then weighed, 
and, by addition, the weight of this cubic foot was found. Verena 
suggested that since stones varied miglit not cubic feet?— so another, 
different one was built up and measured. The rivo total weights were 
different, which gave me an opportunity to introduce the idea of an 
average; and yet a third one was built and weighed. In this way they 
arrived al an approximate average xveight of a enb.e {ootodtme^ 
With tlux unit of meaxuroment for weight they now n^ded to find 
the number of euWo feet in tl,e xvatls of the budding Height finder 
were used, angles measured, euives ealculated. ToUl waU^ 
culated and windorvs and arcl.es subtracted; and a though it was 
a diffleult assignment the children stuck at it ve^ weU. 

One day, a dilforent group discovered a marked stone by a d^ 
way which reminded them of a sundial By “P'”"'"' 

and the shadorvs, recording the results, and allo.^g fc 

met Time they proved it to be a kind of sundial but only certain 
hours wero marked. Subsequently, from 

found this Slone to bo a dial showing Hmes for ' 

of the Sanctus Bell. From this, quite a lot about eeelcsuisucal 

“ orrar^Tote prepared for sIh S: 

day came on whi^ ^ 

rhrS'rti.:Cht", Slx.year..d ,n..e 
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told him that it would need to be very much bigger. After a while 
he ashed, “How did Noah know it was going to rain?" “God told 
him,” was the unhesitating reply from Julie. A short pause tlicn out 
he went through the French window, loolced into the sk>’ and called, 
"God, is it going to rain today?" Tlircc times he asked and receiving 
no reply returned to report that "He’s not there; so that's that." Was 
tliis a s'alid learning situation, and what use could be made of it? 
Just one of the challenges for which one has to be prcparcdl 

Often it was much easier as when Tina (aged eight and tem- 
pestuous) stamped with rage as the pet hamster repeatedly leapt from 
her hands. “Ohl why doesn't he know I only want to love him?" she 
cried. "Do you really love him Tina? Wliat would you want for him 
if >’ou really loved him?" And so Tina could be led to grow in tliis 
aspect of life. 

Five-year-old Colin came proudly one day to show an aeroplane 
he had sawed, hammered, and nailed together at the woodwork 
bench. We were adjacent to the large airbase at. Brize Norton and I 
assumed this to be his model of the new Belfast transport plane. 
Most indignantly he said “No it’s not! It’s a swing-wing, vertical take- 
off aircraft!" And true enough, he had arranged for the wing to suing 
or rather pivot and had put three nails at the point of balance for 
lift-off. But did he know what “swing" meant? WTiat extension of 
learning could I obtain from this situation? From a few questions it 
was apparent that the concept "swing" was still confused. Therefore 
I tried “vertical" and connected this word with movement Mthin his 


experience: “Curl your body up near to the ground, keeping your 
weight upon your feet. Now begin to uncurl and stretch out into a 
tall narrow shape. Is your body now vertical or horizontal?" Colin 
asserted it was vertical and could show me vertical lines in the room. 
In a sumlar way we tried “horizontal" and established that To con- 


solidate all this I asked him to paint me a pattern with vertical and 
horizontal lines. Later, when he brought his pattern to show me I 
noticed that all the lines were in one direction and said, “But you 
have only painted . . .” He, smiling, turned his paper through half 
a circle and gleefully demonstrated his grasp of the concept. 

Learning was derived not only from studying the coxmtryside but 
also from individual play pursuits. Activities within and %vithout the 
school were no longer separated, and I began to see the children 
as their o\vn integrators of experience who could make connections 
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for themselves. One might be unable to predict or prescribe when 
they would use their information, nor did one realize how much in- 
cidental learning took place until it emerged in a diCFerent interest 
area. 

Once, after a session of movement of an expressive kind tending 
towards drama, an eight-year-old girl whose home could be described 
as diJBcult wrote about her experience in movement. We had been 
concentrating upon hands and feet and this had been extended to 
the imaginary handling of sand and walking on it, to the finding of 
shells and pebbles and romping in the sea. This girl had never been 
to the sea and had no real experience of tlie seaside, ^et her writing 
was vivid and clear; the movement experience had been real for 
her because she had drawn upon her school play/experiences with 
w-ater, sand, shells, and pebbles which made the imagined beach 
most real. Here is her written record of a seaside e.xperience, as 
gained from a Movement session. 


At the Seaside. 

At Movement toe tcent to the seeside end tee utothed oJong the 
beech end found lots of pebbles and we lumped over the wooes and 

\ve found a cave and I went inside and it was dark Inside and 
I kept bumping my head. When 1 went in it was like a gftert. 

We had a bucket and spade end made a sand castle and lumped 
it. We felt the sand with our fingers It fell ever so smooth. 

We walked in the water and walked on the beach, pebbles wew 
tlwre, they hurt my feet. 1 found a pink and whtle Vebble.U 
very small. I liked the colour best because pink and wh, to look ntce 

together. Jennifer Davu (8) 


Another occasion when the children showed us that what we 
doing wid. them was hatang a cuntuladve eSaot ^ 

personal resonrcefulness canre from a piece of drantaUc play that 

had been htdl. in school hot Otis do. 
focusing upon a great world nmtcrial its ^ 

this tvM something we did from time to trmo and m so domg wtnte 
iSri^rtheir iortng palet« for a short time, we would hetghteo 
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their sensitivity to color and, perhaps, did a little toward their ac- 
quisition of good taste. For this particular exliibit we had concen- 
trated on black and white and, because the children used it so much, 
it was an unusually long time before we could change the display. 
Here is a poem written by an 11-year-old girl as a development work, 
starting from our exhibition of black and white: 

The Afoonfit Night. 

Dark sea tcaier rushing madly. 

Splashing the silver sand. 

The tvaves black, sky thunderful. 

On the beach appears 
A man, solitary and small, 

Indistinct and silver. 

Walking heavily, angrily, 

Sa'ceping sand. 

Matching the mood of the sea. 

As the sea grows calm 
The figure diminisJtes, 

Disappearing into the block 
Unlit parts of night. 

Deborah CoclcwHl (11) 

The children made pictures, books and studies on a whole variety of 
topics: *TVliite foods,” “^Vhite flowers,” "Trees with black in their 
names,” and others; and one was The Black Death." The play had 
come about from the study of the plagues in history. The story ^vas 
of a family who lived in London at the time of the Great Plague. 
The hvins in this class acted as twins in the play, in which they 
were to catch the disease and die of it A great deal of historical and 
geographical fact came into the play, but they were unhappy wth 
it because it ended >vilh death. Just about this time the whole school 
went on a journey to Bath where students of Dietrich Hanff at New- 
ton Park College of Education acted as our hosts. The younger chil- 
wen e.xplored the college and farm while the older ones visited the 
famous crescents, (residential areas), abbey, Roman baths, and mu- 
seums of this beautiful city. Incidentally, it was here that red-haired, 
^en-year-old Michael, on alighting from the bus in Lansdown 
Crescent remarked, “Hal the middle ain’t where the middle is!” To 
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our astonishment lie was right; in a quick sweep with his “seeing" 
eyes he had noticed that the architect had countered the effect of 
the slope of the hill by offsetting the central colonnade. The time 
spent in Bath was both rewarding and revealing and proved a most 
enriching experience. However our players with the plague— clever 
things — found a way to resolve tlieir death difficulty: The twins were 
taken to Balli for the healing W'atcrsl The feasibility of such a trip 
was examined and the journey planned. The family sailed by ship 
from London to Bristol and from there by coach and horses to Bath; 
solution carefully checked and a happy one. 

While I was watching the enactment (not a performance) of the 
story on one priinleged occasion, another amusing fragment of dia- 
logue demonstrated the resources gained from incidental learning. 
When tlie stricken family were boarding the coach for Bath at Bristol 
dock the vessel’s Captain dedded to accompany them. Climbing up 
to the driver’s seat he said. “Hello, I think we’ve met before, your 
name’s Tchaikowsky isn’t it?" And the ansu-er shot back^was: “Yes. 
and I know you, you’re Moussorgsk)', I like your music too ! 

Not always did we have idyllic or romantic beginnings— there 
were other occasions. The building of a new bunplow near to the 
school was a good opportunity for Ending out things. Road recon- 
struction. sewemge-pipe laying, visitors, feast days and fesUyals news 
items, books, vehicles, weather, pels, meals were all used if the op- 


portunit>' arose. , . i _ 

One morning several near-BlUiy cliildicn arrived at school carry- 
ing lumps of very rusty pieces of old iron. They had been foraging 
in the old bnmt-out ruins of the village blacbmiths shop. We 
old smith, Albert Print, had been a custodian of the school before 
he died, aod sve had ene or two examples of l»th hjs ” 

decorative Irooworh around tlm buildiog. The cl.rldren ^ 
across a further supply, aod sve nosv developed a display mst^. 
as they came to hi called. We had all sorts of bits 
scroUsvork, spares for machines, aod building items. T'-rt 
svas to b^me a eoostan. stimolation io the 

svould be making a study of a -rusty" whenever vsitom c me. One 
six-year-old mode her first successful simple boot from a cur y P 
made of iron, and the poem she svroto about Uie -„isty pmsjd d 
she had really become familiar with the object of her study. Here 


it is: 
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The Cmltj Shape 
A curly shape, 

A curly shape. 

Busty, brown and yellow. 

A little bit heavier than a packet of tea, 

A hit smaller than my hand. 

About an inch wide. 

One third as thick. 

When stretched out straight 
Eight inches long. 


Stiff and rough to feel, 

Hard and cold to touch, 

Not pretty to look at. 

But pleasant to see. 

It would decorate a gate. 

But not on me. 

Sarah Thomson (0) 


us it went, with the immediate environment providing abun* 
ant opportunities for the pursuit of knowledge, techniques, skill, 
and ennehed living. The children themselves provided the interest 
and set the pace ^vith the teachers guiding, helping, extending, select- 
experiences. Parents and spouses got involved 
00. en /s husband Tom Thomson was a great support and a 


Of course not everyone is so privileged as to work in such an area 
with such children and parents, and I have not always done so 
either. But I used this same approach in the brick, railway, London 
over spi town of Bletchley m North Buckinghamshire, where I once 
teught. There we used the railway a great deal, the factories and 
their products, the transporting traffic on the arterial roads, museum 
the social services, such as gas. water, electricity, and 
nf ^ valuable (if developed), and all kinds 

r.,^• and pastimes were used. As always, the starting 

ic earner— if what one presents proves of no interest there 

licj- pursuing it. Formerly, we arbitrarily selected a 

opics considered suitable and desirable information for chil* 
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dren to leam; but when we evaluated by testing, die results of what 
was ^eamed■’ were always sickeningly sobering. A teacher would be 
extremely fortunate if ^vo thirds of the "facts” had been memorized 
at the end of the term — an extreme waste of the input energy and 
time. 

At Bletchley I learned that one could alwaj's start with the place 
name. Again perhaps I was fortunate with a place name of Saxon 
origin (Bleceas leah, or the clearing in the forest made by Blccca). 
Part of the new toivn was an old town named Fenny Stratford, which 
was on the Roman road called Watling Street Here abo were a 
weeldy cattle marlcet and pits from which clay was dug for roahing 
bricks. This connurbation could be just as rich for children if one 
learned to open one’s own eyes to the possibilities and Icept to die 
fundamental idea of children in their own particular environment. 

In this town (where things can be arid because of newness and 
sameness) it was a challenge to open a new school on a new housing 
estate. We tried local transport as a topic, using the railway, roads, 
and canal. Wc tried Romans and S.urons; we tried school foumejt. 
But eventually, what was successful for me was looking in the window 
of the new general stores and choosing something to buy. The cLxss 
went back to school, each witli a fruit or a can of something; or 
whatever and began to investigate. Better still, though, was when 
we walked back to the shop later to measure our walk, and we be* 
gan to collect wild plants on tl»e way. From the curb and in between 
die pavnng stones we found twenty-seven varieties of plants, and dial 
really got us started. Here, too. It was that which was “to hand" diat 
seemed to capture their interest. Tlicrc were always occasions when 
a letter was received from a relative abroad to stimulate one cliild; 
bxit usually the starting point was found by taking them hack to 
seek into their own immediacy so tluit they gradually began to find 
and provide their own interesting starting points. 

Currently, I am in a vcr>’ new school with an exciting new build- 
ing and over three hundred children of first-school age. Here the 
principles arc the same: the recognition of differences, learning through 
the environment, active inv-olvement in one's oum learning, and school 
as a practical workshop while being a stimulating, satisfj-ing place 
and community. It would seem lliat when learning is really individ- 
ualized and personalized then it becomes most effective- To l)e in- 
dividualized it must take liced of each child's needs, capacity. 
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personality, and interests; to be personalized it must be relevant and 
enriching. By opening the children’s eyes and minds in tlie school 
building through our contrived experiences, we arc gradually turning 
them into the world outside, to which they are beginning to return 
with interest and motivation. Not all activities are experiences but 
school should be trying to make them so. It is a place for meeting 
new ones, widening others, and deepening all. My concern is for 
growth in people and for giving them an abundance of Bfe, rather 
than measuring them and feeding them with information to be re- 
gurgitated later. Using the environment to this end, making school 
part of the whole, and school life merely a part of the continuum 
of a lifetime of learning is the only way 1 know of making life full 
and rich while all-round growtli is sought. 

But I must end with children. One day, in a home-bay, I came 
across quiet, dour, seven-year-old Robert sitting in the rocking chair 
gazing out of the window. This was a legitimate activity as far as I 
was concerned, but I wondered whether learning was going on. “Do 
you like it in here, Robert?” "Ohl yes, Mr. Baines, look at the trees— 
they’re funny." “Why? What’s odd about them?" “No shadoNvs." And 
in the spring sunUght it did seem strange. “Ohl I see why. No leaves. 
Wont it be lovely when they have their leaves?” And I crept away 
so as not to destroy this hallowed moment. 

On another occasion I received what I consider my greatest, flat- 
tering, reassurance. After a holiday by the sea a little girl returned 
svith a present for me— her favourite pebblel I hope that I have been 
instrumental in bringing her and all the others to the knowledge of 
the universe contained in a grain of sand, because I believe that is 
what life is really about— it is to that to which I aspire. Here is a 
poem written by an 11-year-old girl at Brize Norton, which I feel sums 
up this new philosophy about using the environment in connection wth 
primary-school studies: 


The Wdllfiotcers Story. 
The soil grew stuffy. 

And I teas weak. 

I thought to germifurte, 

I thought to grow. 

Yet I thought of fearful frost. 

Of teild winds and snow. 
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But the exciting experience 
Of seeing the sun 
I could not resist or retreat. 

Until at last 1 took the temptation. 

1 was dazzled and dizzy. 

My surroundings were bright and exhilarating. 
I was mature and happy at last. 

Ktary Thomton (11) 
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Movement, Music, 
Drama, and Art 


JOHN ALLEN 


John Allen Her Majesttjs Inspector of ScJwols with 
national responsibility for drama. He has been a scriptwriter and 
producer for the Schools Broadcasting department of the BBC 
and was director of the Ghjndeboume Children's Theatre. He is 
a member of the Young People's Theatre Panel and the Drama 
Schools Committee of the Arts Council of Great Britain and is on 
the Drama Advisory Panel of the British Council. He is also an 
author with several books to his credit. 

Let us begin by looking at the kind of work in the arts that goes on 
in many primary schools in this country. We %vill take as an example 
an infant school in a borough due east of London. It is an imattractive 
building dating from the early years of >hi«! century. It consists of eight 
classes each wth about 40 children drawn from a culturally im- 
poverished area. The classrooms were large and featureless until the 
present staff got to work on them. The passages have walls lined with 
tiles of a singularly unpleasant brownish-gingpr color. The head teacher 
in her penetrating understanding of die children is t>'pical of a very 
great number of infant school bead teachers who share her energy aod 
ability; in any case, she is at least a prima inter pares. 

The head teacher and her staff are busy preparing the passages 
and classrooms before the children arrive (although there are other 
schools in the country where the children let themselves in and settle 
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down to work before the staff arriTC). They set out boofa invitingly, 
arrange the flowers, decorate the walls with the childrens work, and 
prepare a great variety of materials on tables, desks, and the floor. 
In each classroom and broader liallway there is usually an attractively 
mounted display. Tliis may be a nature table on svbicb tlierc is set out 
a variety of seeds, leaves, shelU, bones, tree baric, and almost any 
natural oblcct that the teacher can acquire nr which a cMd has 
brought; or it may be a science display svith mcebaniea oddments 
screws, nuts, bolts, tlie gizaard of a gramophone, or the innards 
television set. Tlie display may have an 
sist of many glass or pottery artifacis. It may bo of lestrles 
of various testures, bung, folded, and 
be on color with everything displayed In tunes of 
for csarnple. Tlrore miglit well be a dispbq- of musical 
these would be for the children to use mtber than 
Each classroom is iumatably stamped with 
er-s personality and reOcets her taste* and Interests f 

to b^he needs of thecbildreu.Tl.erc may well beap a^mej^m^^ 

oil from the rest of the classroom ssath o coup e ™ ™ j, 

used by the younger children there arc ^ ^ ^vith 

shovels and wooden spoons and a brge trough o 
bnekets and ccn.ainers of many of 

the floor, and clay on die tables. In 

empty cereal packets with jars “"ly and in am 

paper. In nnodier there “^/^.lenal, fabric, string, straw, 

other there arc miscellaneous p j assembly 

nod many other materials for maWng “ 7pVr widi 
hall the floor Is completely covered 7* afeent diick- 

diree or four pots of paint and Uvo or three brushes 

nesses beside each. . . , , frftpdom in the plan- 

Tlie head teaelier gives her S.a0 to dis- 

nbg of their rooms, but she criticisms and comments are 

cuss any suggestions they ma> ‘ t »gi, classroom is highly 
always kindly hut periinent. Tlins "t;j,eaoher's educa- 

individual the whole school tends o re mutual 

tional ideas. This head/stalf ' “/elw that is fmhid 

respect and it helps to release the great creatrve energy 

in schools of diis kind. .iildren burst, csplode, into the 

The classrooms arc ready and ine 
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school. In a few minutes most of them arc hard at work at the activiV 
of their choice. The few who arc undecided may be assisted by the 
teachers. Rapidly an atmosphere of concentration and animation de- 
velops; much chatter, but with a purposeful tone. Some children play 
alone, some in groups. No one is idle, no one is coerced. Here a group 
of boys in chefs’ hats are making buns which they will ask the cook 
to put in the oven. Another group of boys arc building a ship out of 
packing cases and decorating the rigging svith flags. The floor of the 
hall is acrawl with children painting. Every comer of the school is m 
use, and if tlie weatlier is fine 0»e playground is too. 

After 30 to 40 minutes of this intense activity, some of tlie children 
run out of steam. But if the whole collections of drawings, paintings, 
collages, models, plays, dances, and musicmaking— if everything that 
the children had done in this short space of time could be recorded 
and brought together as tlie collective achievement of 300 East'Cnd 
children during the first half hour of a weekday morning, 've should 
have something to wonder at. This is the sort of thing that happens 
in many infant schools. 

At this point the teachers, who have been busily moving round 
among the children, helping, advising, and discussing, may suggest 
continuing activities for those cliildren who have finished their picture, 
collage, model, or game. They may suggest to one child that she ^vnte 
down what she has been doing. They may remind another that he 
might measure his model and record it in his number book. They may 
allow a group to go to the library and find a book that will tell them, 
for example, about ships’ pennants. They may help a group of boys 
who had become Vikings and wanted to know what sort of helmets 
the Vikings wore to find a book with pictures of Viking helmets and 
then make some. The children who had been constructing geometric 
shapes out of wire and pipe cleaners and drinking straws were en- 
couraged to find out the names of the shapes they had made and to try 
and draw some mathematical conclusions. 

All this activity is based on the belief that children should be 
given opportunities to handle a %vide range of materials and in work- 
ing with them to discover their nature and their properties. In making 
a model out of clay or paper or cardboard a child learns something 
about the material and uses it to create something to his o^vn satisfac- 
tion. In playing with water he may discover that a tall thin bottle may 
hold the same amount of water as a short fat one. When different colors 
of paint run into each other they make still further colors. Curious 
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effects are achieved by twanging the strings of an instrument in differ- 
ent rhythms and combinations. The sbU of the teacher lies in encourag- 
ing children to use as large a variety of materials as possible and in 
helping them to draw the appropriate conclusions and master tlie 
relevant concepts. It is in tliis aspect of their work that the experience 
of the head teacher is of the greatest value. 

Concepts and conclusions may seem to imply an esoteric sldll; but 
a great deal of successful teadiing is done by the teacher who is rw y 
to talk seriously to cluldren and listen to what they has-e to say. TOs 
means, of course, tlie establishment of a vvarm personal relationship 
w-ith the chUdren. But it is also the beginning of what some may con- 
sider to be the most important skill a child has to learn, the use of 
words. For speech is not only our most articulate form of communica- 
tion but an activity, as many people think, that is closely re ^ e o 
most kinds of thought processes. Thus, the manner m which a teacher 
talks to her children is a highly important aspect of the whole educa- 

l-suase . »o. ..ways hand.ad 

importanc. to conversaUon and disenssion They ' 

stories and encourage them to tell stories 

them to poetry and verse throngl. nursery rhymes and 

dally Jnen fer young people. And at the same ‘'-"y 

ehuLn to learn to read and tvrite. tatog ^ “ 

already described which give tlic children “'"’'*'"5 

The child whose curiosity has been 

sUncts have been quickened soon becomes e e i ^ 

and express his feelings, ideas, and ^^ k^o^lcdge, 

to unravel the cede which is the key to so much pleasure, knowlc g 

and esoilement— the ivrilten language. attached to music. 

In our east London school great , i„ it as 

Every day, though at different hours, e c friends 

an act of worship. They walk into the asserab y ha 1 
aid Sit wherever they like on riia lloor while and midri- 

music on the piano. Because the comm teacher uses 

religious, the assembly 't„ music and literature as 

it as an opportunity to The children sing ivilh 

well as rcllgious and moral ston composed them- 

great sensitivity and soroetimK a P Bence it enjoys 

selves. The school has recently dechned m nnmners. 



"Children are encouraged to work expressively so that they come to tmder- 
stand something of the nature and quality of movement” 

the availability of two spare classrooms, one of which is used for music. 
The room b filled vvith a variety of percussive and melodic instruments 
that the children use creatively on their own or \vith the help of 
teacher. At almost any time of the day smaU groups are to be found 
here, sometimes strumming instruments, sometimes playing individ- 
ually, or, as they grow older, in groups. 

The other spare room b used for drama and all kinds of dramatic 
play. A great variety of dressing-up clothes are neatly arranged on 
shelves round the walls — dresses washed and ironed, a variety of hats, 
caps, helmeb, and headgear galore for both sexes. Groups of children 
use thb room when they want more space for their games than is 
available in the classroom; privacy to tell each other stories, and some- 
times to dance to the gramophone. It has been used for groups of 
children to dance to music composed and played by other children in 
the school. 

Another important part of education in thb school b movement. 
Thb usually takes place in the assembly hall. Sometimes the teacher 
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lays emphasis on helping the children to acquire agility and 
physical skills. Sometimes she will bring out gymnastic apparariis which 
the children can use in a great variety of ways, thus developing Uieir 
confidence and ability to manage their bodies in different situations. 
Sometimes she encourages them to work expressively so that they come 
to undentand something of the nature and quality of movement; what 
it is to move fast or slowly, lightly and heavily, with weight, stren^ i. 
in straight or twisting lines, or with a sense of space. These qualities 
of movement sometimes give rise to ideas or feelings that the teac ler 
can develop in terms of dance or drama. 

We have given a picture of some of the work to be found in a typi- 
cal infant school in order to establish the principle that the arts are 
firmly based within the curriculum of most English primary schools. 
Children become familiar with the arts and Icam through the arts. 
They grow used to expressing themselves in a large variety of tM’ 
teriab which they learn how to use. They experience an implicit con- 
nection between many of these activities. They learn something of 
what is meant by responding to the environment, which is a concept 
to which most infant teachers attach a great deal of importance. A lively 
environment is not only a matter of well-chosen pictures on the walls 
and flowers in pleasant vases throughout the school: it is the atmos- 
phere created within each classroom in particular and within the 
school as a whole by the arrangement of the desks, the materials that 
are available for the cluldrcn to use and the manner in which they use 
them. Atmosphere is the quality of conversation that goes on among 
the children and with their teachers; it is created by what the school 
sounds like and what it looks like, and how the children behave to staff, 
to visitors, and to each other. Thus, in their work and by their work 
the children help to create an atmosphere to which in turn they re- 
spond. An infant classroom often has the exhilaration of an artists 
workshop or studio. Dressing-up clothes, musical instruments, lumps 
of clay, stones, curiously shaped pieces of wood, tools, nails, straw, 
cotton-reels, numerous fabrics are all laid out in a manner that demands 
they be used, or observed, responded to by some further act of creation. 
Thus, the environment of a school depends not wholly on its archi- 
tecture (although architects are now designing schools in response to 
these ideas), but also on the perennial triumph of lively teachers \vith 
creative ideas over inadequate surroundings. 

Teachers are now giving considerable thought to the relationship 
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behveen all these activities. There is a kind of constant interaction 
between whatever it is that stimulates a child and demands to be 
expressed and the inner life on which depends the necessity for that 
statement. The teacher lurks in the wings, as it were, ready to help 
the child who needs help to find the appropriate form of expression 
for his image or idea. Sometimes the teaclier finds that a child s skill 
in one subject can be extended to help him in subjects where he is 
weak. A child who appears to have little to talk about may reveJ 
considerable vision in his paintings. Another can move extremel) we 
and yet never mix with a group. Anotlier likes manipulating numbers 
but is socially shy. A teacher watches a child paint a picture, then says 
to her, *That*s a lovely painb'ng: tell me about it." [Not What is it. ] 
The child begins to talk and cventuaUy asks the teacher to svnte be- 
neath it: The dragon is chasing the shadows of the birds and the road 
is deserted.” mat a remarkable relationship bc^veen a verbal and a 
visual image. 


M children grow older, moving from infant to junior “ 

years of puberty, they acquire a surer understanding o 

L and Uter skill in their use. Let us therefore eons.d Ure^* 

as they am practiced in junior schools in sorne 

moverJient finrt. it is because our bodies are the most 

of our erristence and identity. Children need to ® ^ children 

first task of any primary-school teacher 

have opportunities for plenty of exercise. pdiication that 

graph 7^5) clearly summarizes the variety of physical education tna 

is included imder the w'ord movement: 

IMcvcmcnt] may be 

opporolirr, reitli ball or athlotic sB ■ ctTrciser or Icclmlqoes 

of dramalio or dance-libe quohlij. In ^ chdiTt 

are ,mliM,j ,o be (aagW; the olm b celloo, 

resources as fulbj as possible (liroug ° f„ds are 

rrfrldr udll not be lire same for era, ,f'f'‘,":„'Zchn.ore to any 

pursuedsuccessfulbj.thecUldreooreoblelo lm e b 

Latlon than iirat reMeh is speolfcoll.j osbed of l/rem. 
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transcend the limits of idiat can be prescribed or "produced," and 
had to a greater realization of the high potential of young children. 

A sldUful teacher docs not w-atch the movements and the physical 
ability of the children only during ph>'sical education lessons. He or 
she observes their ph>’sical behavaor in all their work. The manner in 
which they hold and use pens or paintbrushes, knock in nails, saw 
wood, show a capacity for accurate construction, run about the play- 
ground-even eat and drink— all tell the perceptive observ’cr much 
about their pupils’ physical skills and capacities. In their movement 
lessons the teacher provides opportunities for the great variety o 
work already mentioned. Sometimes they turn to educational g>w 
nasties wliich emplo>‘S a \vide range of equipment giving children 
opportunit)' to explore a \%ide variety of movement. Sometimes ^ 
children develop a dramatic quality in tlieir work (this is discuss 
in detail later in this chapter). On other occasions, especially pe^' 
haps when the teacher has been using music as a stimulus, a dan^ 
like quality develops and the children may explore many qualities 
of movement in space. Children may very well enjoy being 
duced to some of the set patterns found in social, cotmtry, ^ 
national dances, but it is when they express an overflow of feeling, 
energy, or excitement in a great variety of patterns and movements 
that we see this high potential for ph>'5ical expression to which the 
Plowden Report refers. Schoob up and doum the country that provide 
ample opportunities for all kinds of movement ( and where as a result 
the children have acquired considerable resource) can demonstrate 
the astomshing beauty of movement that bo>'S and girb of all ages 
achiev’e in dance, the skill they acquire in gymnastics and various 
forms of agility, and the expressiveness of their work in drama. 


Afuric 

Closely associated with movement k music, still associated in many 
people s minds with rather dull class singing for the majority of chil- 
dren and special coaching in instrumental playing for the more musi- 
cally gifted. This gift for music seems to show itself earlier than other 
artistic sldlb, but when it b recopiized, which b not alwa)^ easy, the 
children are usually helped by visiting specialbts. Happily an increas- 
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ing ntimber of teachers are interested in providing a mnsicai education 
for all the children. At the very least they try to create opportunities 
for chUdren to listen to music. As already shown, the assembly at the 
east London school was one example of such an opportunit>’. But many 
teachers also want to listen to music with their children in the more 
intimate atmosphere of their classroom. They encourage their cliOdren 
to hum and sing tunes on “laaa." They sing nursery rh>'mes together; 
the repertoire soon increases to include folk songs and simple canons. 
Then, they may play games with words together, making 
patterns out of given names or ll»e names of flowers or animals. These 
patterns of rhv'thm and stress may then be pitched on one. two. or three 
notes and almost without knowing what they liave done the cluldren 
have composed a tune to tlieir own words. This will give tliem wn- 
fldence to make up their own thymes and set them to music perhaps 


to tlieir own accompaniment. , 

An important aspect of mnsicai cdocaUcn is 
instruments. In addition to the moge of percoss.ve 
includes drums, tambeurines. triangles, cymbals, ^d tartuallj ^^mg 
that can be struck there is new a variety ct 

mentS! in some such as glockenspiel and c e wooden 

melalliei in others ranged around the xylophone tlioy , ; j 

Anoier important development in mmlcal f 7“^ 

from the work of Carl Orff in the extended use P f 
that is, the sound patterns tliat can be made by e pleasing 

piano, which have the remarkable quality ol Pf ® 3 

Lrm^nio effect in whatever combination rirey are 
are now provided oath a eelleetion of f fte 

and melodic, which the children can play on their 
guidance ol their teacher, chUdren may 

On such a basis as this, progress j .eales, 

move from the pentatonic scale ““Jp* ,I,e obvious etample. Vir- 
of which the C-major scale on the p , , ^ Around the age 

tually the whole ssorld of music is now available to 
ol eight, many of Uiem will d^ve great plenum " X 
one of the lour members of the ^ " potation and the technique 
and bass). Some will become wh“ music like the 

of writing and reatog mlisle. So^ > formalit)’, there was 

other arts was seeking to escape gifted chil* 

a rcwilsion against any form of notstion except lor die mos go 
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dren; but it is now agreed that by ginng names to t!ie various pilches 
with which cliildren who have had some kind of musical cducaUon 
are familiar, they can learn the "solfa" ladder without difiiailty and 
become skillful in the use of notation. Tliis skill enables them to \vTile 
do\s-n the tunes they composed with much the same pleasure as the) 
take, in other aspects of their work, in the writing down or recording 
of their thoughts and observations in words. Any mvisician would ^'■is 
to add that musically gifted children of primary'-school age are at the 
best age to begin learning various orchestral instruments. It is by no 
means uncommon to find a small orchestra among tlie older children in 


junior schools. 

Since music is largely composed of sounds listened to by the ear 
it has much in common with bnguage which is an organization o 
sounds made by the wice and utilizes similar elements of stress, tempo, 
and pitch. The close relationship of music and speech has been noted 
by teachers of foreign languages who find that children with an ear for 
pitch master new rhythms of speech rapidly. Tlic skills of reading and 
svriting arc discussed elsewhere in this book, but it would be surprising 
if the authors of these chapters did not emphasize the importance of 
children becoming accustomed to expressing themselves in words and 
of acquiring a love of ^vords for tlicir own sake before being required 
to spend too much time on writing. The fact tliat many nursery rh)'mcs 
have become a part of the very substance of English literary culture 
is not by reason any intellectual statement they make but because of 
their exquisitely felicitous expression of sharp simple images in a 
variety of meters. It is difficult to think of any body of poetry that 
contains such varied rh)’thmic vitality, often coupled with such won- 
derfully appropriate tunes. One has only to spend a few minutes 
recalling such songs as “There Was a Lady Loved a S%vine,” “Hickorj’ 
Dickory Dock," “The Grand Old Duke of York," “I Had a Little Nut 
Tree,’ and "Lavender's Blue" to realize again tbig exquisite combina- 
tion of words, meter, and tune. 

Some teachers argue that an ability to handle words is found only 
among the academically more able children; and it is true that the 


"bright ones" indulge in a constant play with words, and in some 
schools they cultivate a land of semantic mythology among themselves. 
But this does not absolve teachers from helping the less able to speak 
clearly, a faculty on which depends to some extent the preservation 
of a social democracy. Thus, the cultix'ation of a feeling for words is 
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one thing, and much fascinating work is done by means of rhymes, 
jingles, poetry, and tlic use of music and language in a variety of con- 
texts, but it is on their meaning that the ultimate validity of words 
depends and many teachers feel strongly that the impulse behind a 
\ngorous use of language is to haw something to talk about. Tliis is one 
of the fundamental ways in which they make use of what we have 
called the environment of the school, Le. the study of the neighbor- 
hood, visits to places of interest, and so on. After a walk in the country 
a small boy wTole: 


And a mist came doten and separated autumn from winter. 

His teacher felt fully justified in believing that here was a perfect 
STOthesis behveen experience and its expression in words. 

Some readers may note that this chapter does not say enough about 
the nature of children's imaginaUve development. This 
retiecnee about an important subject was deliberale-to 
expression (much too often used) that we 

d4's imagination,- as if a dose of music or art had the stimukt.^ 

potency of a 'pep" pill. Every child and every adult ^ o™ 

Ufe of fantasy and we draw on it as we draw 

tesoumes for our mvn purposes. But the imaginMion .s 

substantial. It is no. a dreamworld hut an achievemenL A mo«n o 

imaginative insight or an act of imaginative creation “ 

put^g certain Losvn faetom tngether; 7'"' ^Tde; 

Lbal images, or methods of handling a lump ol day. 

dre impulsLf who knows what aesttietie or 

pulse we become aware of a ne'V structure, a new ' 

experience expressed in abstract or ar^act. ^ by setting them 

vve draw fte best imaginative svriUng fmm^ 

so-called imaginative subjects such as J u An extremely 

ply by helping them to “ mipmmising subject 

imaginative poem j Jd beside the school. But the 

ol a dead hedgehog, dnemered « W 

story has further interest; for ”''™ , I „ant to describe a 

in prose and when in poetry she rep . ^ ^ ^ 

thing I u^te in prose, -^hen T^^anding the use of 

I %vrite poetr>'. This girl had g remark and added con- 

language. But a boy passing by overheard the 
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temptuously, “Coo, I buried it" Tlio process was perhaps summed up 
by an Australian psychologist who described the imagination M a 
process of going from the known to the unknown, This seems to be a 
useful signpost for work in art as well as science. 


Drama 

A dramatic element enters into the activities of children when there 
b a quality of personal involvement in a situation or when there is a 
land of identification with a character. This, however, is nothing new 
but, as we have seen, a natural aspect of children’s play which b a 
basic element of what tabes place in an infant school. But children do 
not play less as they grow older; they play in dilTcrcnt ways, just as 
adults have their own forms of play. Sometimes we play in a recrea- 
tional spirit. But even this cannot be divorced from some bind of 
satbfaction in achievement. A boy plays about witli a ball; hands roam 
over the notes of the piano; a pencil doodles over a piece of paper; 
and all the while a part of our mind b involved in the control of the 
hall, the arrangement of the notes, the significance of the lines on the 
paper. Children often use dramatic qualities in their play because an 
identification with people from tl»c world they know enables them to 
extend theb own experiences. They are putting known factors together 
to explore the unknown. Therefore many teachers try to preserve thb 
quality of play in the junior as well as the infant school for it enables 
children to explore the nature of a material, whether or not they ^vbh 
to make something with that material or use it significantly. In dra- 
matic play children have become accustomed to dressing up and in- 
volving themselves in dramatic situations. In infant schoob many 
educational advantages accrue, one of which is the facility with which 
many children talk in an imaginative situation of their own contriving- 
But it b in the nature of drama to involve a number of activities. Move- 
ment, language, the vbual arts, indeed almost every activity of the 
children is incorporated at one time or another in their drama or dra- 
matic play. It follows therefore that if the children have had oppor- 
tunity to develop their resources in movement, language, music and 
the other activities, they bring very considerable skill and imaginative 
wealth to their drama. Conversely, their work in drama can contribute 
to their understanding of the component subjects by supplying situa- 
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tions in which they can develop their sldlls in speech, movement, and 
all lands of artistic expression. 

It is difBcult to separate the distinctive field of drama from tlie arts 
and activities of which it is compounded. Teachers find it difficult to 
argue (if it must be argued) that drama is a separate discipline from 
movement, English, music, or the visual arts. Its uniqueness probably 
lies in the Beld of human relationships. Drama provides chUdien with 
an opportunity to discover something of their own personality through 
esploring that of others in spatial terms, in an imaginative setting. It is 
an aid to conceptual thinlang and it provides issperience in conflict 
and tension. 

These claims cannot be substantiated in the way that an essay on 
art can refer to reproductions or one on music to records and tapes. 
Even on film and television it is very diffierjt to catch the totality of a 
dramatic experience. There is therefore a tendency to fusriy i^a 
through the quality of the language and the writing to winch it car^ 
give rise; undoubtedly, in terms of imaginative stimulus and pemoM 
tavolvement drama can do a very great deal to help ^.Idren vAeier 
inteUectually gifted or not to express themselves both m ““ 

written words. An example of this was written by a ^ “ 

was of extremely low intellectual ability and it was 
what he had written in his bool. Following a long and superbly rrfr^ed 
improvisation (in which the whole class had “ 

plague in a DerbyshUe village in the late seventeenth century, he wrote 

tills passage: 

Z rrm in the eilZnge unri I /.a«r got tiro plague. Z 
my neck to vrotect me. I went to dmreh md said ’"'J^ J J 
toMarseJihe milch and she gone me Ff ^ 0 / 

signs oi my door but I Zrooe tire plague. Z le tn bed ^t . tte doo^ o 
my house 'Zoehed and a red cross prrinled on the door, lord trace 
mercy on us! 

The environment of a S of education 

or the town or village in which he ^ 
to enlarge the frontier of childrens 

and rrod^rstanding. In ^ "mvfmnlernWo Enactments 
ntwronrS:- d an epic written by 
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an able boy of nine years to accompany an improvisation on this 
event: 


Edicard the Confessor, almost dead. 

Asks for Harold from his deathbed. 

He calls for /lis friend’s son 
In great anticipation. 

At last arrives Goodivins relation, 

*Tou uijH he," the Confessor said, 

“King of England when I am dead." 

The old king slept in Harolds hand. 

He sighed, “Soon you’ll be king of this fair land." 

But we must refer again to the relationship between the arts. It 
is one tiling to stimulate children and give them an understanding of 
the potentials of the various arts; but it is also important to help 
them select the art, or the form of expression, in which an impulse 
can best be expressed. This is why it is poor educational practice to 
develop the arts in isolation from each other. The children may listen 
to a story and want to act it. But some may prefer to paint a picture 
of some single episode. Otliers may wish to compose some music for 
a dance that came into the story. And each of these activities may 
lead to otliers. In a good school there is a constant interflow of ideas 
between all subjects and activiUes, so that false distinctions beriveen 
play and work, the arts and sciences, intelligence and imaginahon, 
are broben down. 

Understandably enough it is in the nature of specialists to see their 
own subject as tiie possible center of the whole curriculum. It is true, 
no doubt, that music, drama, English, art, or movement — and why 
not biology and science?— could all provide a land of node from wliich 
other disciplines could dive off; doubtless it would be possible to 
End English schools in which e>’ery possible variation and relation- 
ship of curriculum planning is being explored. But the problem for 
the average head teacher and in turn for every classroom teacher is 
what to select in order to help the children to establish relationships, 
to sec that their educational diet is balanced. No one suggests tliat 
even the subjects that have been treated in this chapter can all be 
developed to tiie full. Time does not allow. But a teacher who knows 
the contribution that each activity is making to the total education 
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of the children does not find it impossible over the year to provide 
tliem vvitii experience in most of the valid disciplines, independently 
and in relation to each other. Tlie visitor very quickly learns to de- 
tect, on entering a school for the first time, the educational ethos or 
ambiance of tlie school made up of the sounds the children make, 
the manner in which they move about the school, tlie quality of the 
pictures on tlie walls, even the choice of cup out of which a visitor 
is invited to take coffee. 


One of the happiest educational derelopmcnts in recent years has 
been tlio blurring of distinctions betn'een art and craft and between 
rasual acUvity in general and the other subjects. Although the hege- 
mony of painting and sculpture is still preserved to a cert^ n 

the academic preser\-ation of that curious term fine a , 
little tendency in primary schools to suggest that a pea er or 
sensibility is required to paint a picture than to make a v«sel out 
of clay. A teacher recently went so far as to 
little distinction between pottery and cookmg ' j, 

handling of some natural material, treating it, an e 
. necent developments in the vnsual arts have b«n bj^ on Ac 
realisation of how many matedak (apart from 
be used for artistio purposes: paper, wood, straw, ^ 

Olay, dough, lumps uf salt, many metak. and new 
such as poiystyreue, and a great variety -thm each kmd. Each 
material responds tn a certain land of ban ^ 

How lucky are the children who h™ m i„ 

some of these materials call be gate 

the neighborhood. One thinfa of sc OT possibly 

children gather wool from the fields, sp > themselves, 

dye it agin, mostly with Xellfpa-- 

Thus they learn the significance of stape. 

realize how color alone can be exp •-rnpnfs are compounded 

media and the way in which many y school. Then 

of floweis and fruits that may be different media 

diey must explore and use the “ it -f 

and materiak: pens, brushes, peneik, stubs 
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Hps of the Rogers, feathers, hammers, chisels, saws, and the rKt. I 
observed an extremely impressive lesson when the teacher took olt 
one of his shoes and passed it around the class, asking the chiidren 
to esaniine closely and critically the materials with which it was 
made and the shape, construction, design, and its social and 
appropriateness. There was hardly an object of clothing whii* me 
children did not then submit to similar scrutiny. Another splendid 
project was seen in a country school where the children were engage 
in weighing the local church (See Chapter 10). This involved his- 
torical research and complex mathematical calculations. Was this art, 
architecture, mathematics, geology, history, English? And does it rnat 
ter? Another school in tlie north of England was developing a project 
based on the wild flowers that were growing near the school. Why 
did these particular flowers grow there and not others? What was 
singular about these flowers? Why were they of that particular shape 
and design? Was their color significant? What sort of soil were they 
growing in? And once again a whole class of children became in- 
volved in a project in which the frontiers between biology, history, 
geology, geography, art, and language became virtually indistinguish- 
able. 

Children in urban schools are similarly encouraged to open their 
eyes to their neighborhood. There may be very few aesthetic qualities 
in the streets around the school; even so, there is much of interest in 
an industrial area and our senses must be quickened, even if they 
reject what they respond to. 


The Educative Value of Teaching the Arts 

What are we trying to do in helping children to be literate in the 
arts? Is it enough that they should leave their primary schools able 
to compose a piece of music, or paint a pleasant picture, or take part 
in an improvised play, or weave a piece of cloth? In one sense, yes; 
each achievement is its own reward. In another, no. A child lives as a 
member of a social group in a certain physical environment. He has 
to learn to develop relationships, to come to terms with people and 
things. His relationship with his parents and his brothers and sisters 
helps him in time to cope with strangers. The bed in which he 
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the food he is given to cat are early experiences in a lifelong process 
of accommodating himself to aspects of the environment that are over 
familiar, or terrifyingly strange. A child has to learn to accept the 
elements, changes of temperature, rain and uind. He must learn to 
acquire a sense of time, of distance, of perspective. All tliese experi- 
ences involve an ordering of the mind and the development of a 
kind of sensory memory based on personal experience. A child needs 
to handle an object, to learn about it with his Bngcr tips or his lips 
or tongue before he knows it. Then he can judge oUier objects tiiat 
appear to have similar qualities from this reservoir of tactile experi- 


ence. , 

Yet, as we have emphasized in this chapter, it is not merely a 
matter of an aesthetic response to the elements in our environment. 
Mankind has a xvill and a capacity for nuistery. Thus we h^dle things 
and look at llicm and smell them and, like Adam, give em nam«, 
and reproduce them in our own creative terms. Our oiro , 
cative and expressive language develops. To recognize a lump of clay 
as clay or wood as wood does not go far as an educative 
But we shape the clay or wood to our ptuposes. « f Pe 
sounds to our language, we develop ourselves m the process of de- 
veloping a relationship with our environment. 

lo ft It tvith people. CMteo paint p icturea » 

They identify themselves .vith their eople'^ 

wor^ and play in groups they are A 

and in literature and drama they are exten g ™v(h and dis- 
good primary school offers children ^ achievement, 

covery punctuated by glowing moments of satrslacnon 
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Modern Languages 


N. R. MULCAHY 


N. R. Mulcahy, M.A. (Oxon.), M.Ed. (Illinois), Her 
Majesty's Inspector of Schools, London, teas seconded to the 
Schools Council where for the past seven years she has been 
organizing the Pilot scheme for French. Previously she taught m 
primary and secondary schools tn England and also worked in 
Kenya, Australia, and the United States of America. 

General Description of the Huffield Experimental Scheme 

Unlike all the other subjects discussed in this book, French is not 
merely a new approach, but is an entirely new subject as far as the 
vast majority of primary schools in this country are concerned. R 
might therefore be as well to consider at the outset what are the 
main aims of the Pilot scheme in French and what it hopes to achieve. 

First, it should be stressed that the scheme’s aim is not to establish 
whether or not it is possible to teach French successfully in primary 
schools. Obviously it is possible, as had already been proved by 
limited experiments carried out under favorable conditions. The 
Pilot scheme was designed to ascertain on what conditions it would 
be feasible to contemplate the general introduction of a modem 
language into the primary-school curriculum in terms of the conse- 
quences for the pupil, the school, and the teacher. The main ques- 
tions to which it seeks answers arc 

1. Is any substantial gain in mastery of a foreign language achieved 
by beginning to leach it at ci(d>t instead of eleven? 
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2. Do other aspects of educational and general intellectual develop- 
ment gain or suffer from the introduction of a foreign language 
in the primary school? 

3. What are the organizational, teaching, and other problems presented 
by such experiment? 

4. Are there leveb of ability below which the teaching of a foreign 
language is of dubious value? 

5. What methods, incentives, and motivations are most effective in 
fostering learning of a foreign language? 


As far as the otganlialion of the Pilot scheme is coecemed, there 
are three main agents involved at the national level: 

1. The Schools Council, an independent body composed of rcpr«enl- 

atives from the Department of Education and Science, the Loca 
Education Autl, critics, and the Teachers’ Ass^iahom, U, 
latter in the maiority on the governing Counci itself “ 

its committees. Tl.e Council-svorUng mainly thrm,^ .Is admm 
islralivc officers and fler Maicsty’s Inspccton: , 

redly responsible for the scheme’s adralnUtrahon, 

training, and edueaUonal and linguisHe developments 

2. The N^eld Foundation, an independent “ 

has set np Its oum considerable org.anizat,on for the preduet.en 
and tesUng of materials to be used m the schMls. 

3. The National Foundation for Ed';ca«i°.-I 

dependent body, financed partly of tire 

local resources. This body rs carrying minor reports 

Pilot scheme over a ten-year period, at* ma,or and mmor repo 

appearing in allcmate years- 

Because the aim of the Pilot ** rmnlh^in the primary 

necessary for success if tlic scheme Iras not lieen 

schools is to become part of nationa P” D’ comlilions liavc 

weighted towards success; on the con c,_scs;mt as tnie a 

been delibcralely included. Tire C-li 

cross sedion of tlie whole country “ ‘ ^ ^ good/poor supply 

economically favored/depnved „„ city outiWtts 

of teachers; niral/urban areas; new o1^^/’ne^v buiWinp: 

and old city-cenlcrcd, slom-clcarancc areas. 
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pericnced/inexperlcnccd traclicrs; an even gcograpt.ical disWbution 
covering the whole country. All these factors have been taken into 
account and are included within the sample of 13 areas, l2o schoo s, 
and approximately 6,000 children aged eight to ten years, in each ot 
the three years. 


Teacher Etlucoh'on 

Administratively, the Pilot scheme was ready to be launched in the 
schools in September 1963; but an adequate supply of fully prepare 
teachers was considered to be of such overriding importance that t c 
entire year of 1963-64 was de\'otcd to their training. The teacher- 
training program is the keystone of the whole structure and as sue 
deserves looking at in some detail. 

The program was organized in two stages (local, then nationa ) 
and comprised two main areas: language and method. 

In each location the Local Education Authority set up its own 
training program within guidelines draum up by the Schools Council 
to ensure comparable standards being reached Oiroughout the coun- 
try. The courses were designed solely to improve the linguistic com- 
petence of tlie teachers, most of whom had had very little contact 
with the language since leaving their own grammar (high) schools 
some ten, twenty, or even thirty years previously. 

LANGUAGE 

The emphasis was on accurate oral fluency, coupled Nvitli correct 
pronunciation and intonation, these being regarded as the most es- 
sential linguistic qualifleations for teachers of young children. The 
written word was not entirely neglected but was mainly directed 
towards increasing the teachers’ o\vn enjoyment of the language, 
especially through reading. Each class was based on a language 
laboratory and, wherever possible, native speakers were used for 
monitoring purposes. The basic course in all cases was audio-visual. 
It was supplemented by small conversation groups, acting of playlets, 
discussions, lecturettes, and debates — all with the emphasis on the 
spoken word and in all of which the teacher-trainees were expected 
to play an active part. 

By these means it was hoped to ensure that at the end of the 
year s training course most would have reached the standard required 
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to proceed to the national course; that Is, they would be able to under- 
stand a lecture given by a native speaker at normal speed on a topic 
of ever>’day interest. Naturally, the time taken to reach this standard 
varied, depending on the individual teacher’s previous experience of 
Uie language, his linguistic aptitude, and the number of hours de- 
nted to study. Consequently, no time limit was set, each teacher pr^ 
grossing from the local to the national course when he, his tutor, and 
later a specially constructed test decided he was ready. 

Because of this xvidc variety of local conditions. Authorities differed 
greatly about Uie arrangements they were able to make for these 
courses. In one very favored area it was possible to release the teachere 
from their schools for one whole day a week, while substitute teach- 
ers took over Uicir classes. But the more general pattern was for 
teachers to be released from their schools a couple of hot« early, 
and this combined with a few hours of their o\vn toe umu e 
three to four hours (once or twice a xveek) required for the language 

"“oL a teacher had reached the required 

courae, he had a choice ef four national ccuraes P™”' , 

for a furtlier three months’ intensi\*e training, le teach- 

these were held In Fmnce, in Paris and Besanjen, and aB the t«* 

ers were strongly advised to attend one o similar 

domestic commitments prevented them rom so . 

conmes were established in England, one m the North and 

nf three courses was ^ar <0 « 

but they were much mete intensive and of higne 

ther, their scope was esrended ^e^ 

the language, including S""’™'' jJ^dditiunal advantage of the 

emphasis still on the spoto „,„y of whom had 

course in France was that it acouainted witli French life 

never been ‘■'c'c previeusj)- to W 

and customs and so be w a ^ 

curiosity about everyday events m mne^ concerned with 

Both die local and national co i,„guage. There still re- 

improving the „Uch had to bo tackled if the 

mained the qu.Hen ty of putting their newly 

r;trd r^tshe auer.o m *0 dassmem 
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Three residential courses in method, each lasUng ten days, were 
held in various parts of England so as to enable all the 150 tcac^rs 
concerned to attend. Tire courses were staffed by members of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectorate whose chief object was to introduce the teac 
ers who had no previous experience of teaching a foreign language 
to audio-visual methods and techniques suitable for young cbildrein 
All the main audio-visual courses on the market were demonstrated 
and their relaUve advantages and disadv'antagcs debated in smaU 
discussion groups. Moreover, the practical application of these courses 
in the classroom demands familiarity with audio-visual equipment 
and dexterity in its use; therefore, opportunities for this were also 
provided, as the use of such equipment is not standard practice in 
most of our primary classrooms. 

Having completed this local and national training in language 
and method, the teachers launched the Pilot scheme in their class- 
rooms at the beginning of the new school year in September 1964. 

CONTEST 

All the teachers in the Pilot scheme are free to use whatever 
materials they wish, though in fact about 80 per cent are using the 
Nuffield course £n Acent. 

En Auenf was originally designed as a five-year course to cover 
three years in the primary school (ages 8 through 10) and two years 
in the secondary school (ages 11 and 12), but it has since been ex- 
tended to cover the full span of compulsory secondary education 
till the age of 16. 

The course is an audio-visual course that is intended for use vrilh 
large classes and by teachers who are not specialists in the French 
language. The content of the course has been chosen with particular 
regard to its usefulness in everyday situations and is based on inter- 
ests likely to be appropriate to each age-group. 

The En Acant course has three main aims: 

1. To teach the pupils to imderstand, speak, read and write French 
rather than to teach them about French. 

2. To provide a simple introduction to French life. 

3. To contribute to the pupils’ general educational experience. 



Introducing apparatus as a class activit)'. 

CONTENT OF THE LESSON VNITS 

Each unit is divided into several sections, which are presente 
in the foUo\ving order: 

1. Presentation of sentence patterns. 

2. Development of sentence patterns. 

3. Presentation of vocabulary. 

4. Development of vocabulary. 

5. Situation. 

6. Activity. 

7. Exercises. 

As far as possible, new patterns are introduced with Imown vocab- 
ulary, and new vocabulary is introduced in known sentence patterns- 
In order to help the pupil to acquire automatic control over these 
patterns as quickly as possible, simple exercises of the language- 
laboratory type have been recorded on tape and form part of the 
development of many of the units. 

The focal point of each unit is (5), the situation. These are short 
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playlets tliat can be acted by the diildren, and each one provides 
suitable situational context for tiie teaching points of the course In 
the early imils of the course, simplified dialogues have also been 
recorded in order that children who find difficult)' in improvising and 
adapting the situations can take part in simple conversations. The 
situations and games also prondc a means of introducing additional 
words and phrases likely to be of use and of interest to children. 

Games, songs, and other acUvitics are important features of the 
coune. They arc introduced partly to provide interest and variety 
but also because tliey give the pupil a furtlier opportunity to put 
language into action. The songs include some which have en spe 
cially written for the course, employing only the sentence patterns 
and vocabulary previously taught 


Stage 2 

Stage 2 introduces reading while continuing to develop the 
pects of the language. It includes materials 
the children to reading through recognition of c re 
with which they arc completely familiar in the ora 

Reading is introduced through sentences, never through isolated 

words out of conlc-xt. . . , r^r 

The sentences for rending are presented on stout ^ 
display at the front of the class, large enough to be visib 

parts of an average classroom. , eitnation 

The sentence on each reading card is taken fro 
of tlie same unit. These sentences are ,^th the 

is a space for repetition The e:n* which is 

appropriate picture poster on the spec i' 
provided. 


Stage 3 

Stage 3 concentrates on writing in French, using these m 

1. The introduction of wriHng. moving from the recog- 

2. Further development of the reading p > 

nition stage to true reading. 
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3. Teaching in French as well as teaching French. 

4 The introduction of a limited number of new sentence patterns 
and vocabulary items to be taught actively, for the extension of 
the children’s passive vocabulary. 

BEADING . 

The same method of introducing reading used in Stage 2 is con- 
tinued and developed, that is, chUdren see only material with which 
they are orally familiar. They are now presented with a connected 
passage rather than with individual sentences. The passage for rea - 
ing is a shortened and simpIiSed version of the story, usually recorde 
in two versions on the tape, i.e. unspaced and spaced. The reading 
habit is reinforced by a reader and supplementary readers whic 
can be used by individual children or in groups. 

wwnNG 

So far, the less able children have been shielded from the effects 
of competition with children more adept in the written situation; 
therefore it is essential to keep them from feeling a sense of imease 
and insecurity when writing is introduced. Sentences are therefore 
short and simple at this stage, and the teacher is urged to give gen- 
erous help and praise, as in Stage 1 and Stage 2. At first, all written 
exercises are preceded by oral practice. 


Vflrious Stages in Writing 

COPY XVIUTINC 

1. Copying short sentences from the text after first hearing the re- 
cording of the sentence. 

2. Copying short sentences from the text before hearing the record- 
ing of the sentence. 

MEMORY XVBrnNC 

1. Writing a short sentence, one word of which is covered, after 
first having read the complete sentence from the text. The com- 
plete sentence is read out as the children write. 

2. As in 1, but with more than one word covered. 
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DICTATION 

1. The text is displayed and the children read a selected sentence, 
both as a class and individually. Tlie sentence is then covered 
and the children are invited to >vrite it down. As they write the 
teacher repeats the sentence as often as is necessary, without using 
an unnatural intonation or emphasis and without isolating single 
words. 

2. A sentence is displayed with visual support, and the chi ren rea 
it silently. After a suitable length of time has elapsed, the sentence 
is covered and the chadren are invited to xvrite it down. 

3. A visual is displayed and the teacher reads the sentence associated 
with it. The sentence is not on display and the chil ren | 
down unseen. The teacher repeats the sentence as often as he icels 
necessary while retaining correct intonation and phrasing. 

A careful progression from short staple sentences to longer ones 

is maintained. 


woriKBOOKS . - ... ,v. 

The workbools contain only material that is ami lar ^ 
dren in both its oral and tviitten foims. before “ ^ 

ten work, each activity is presented orally as a t for 

compleUon of each activity, opportumty is alforded th 
reading out what they have ^ diOdren may 

The ivritten work is careWly ™ ^ as 

feel a seme of progress and adievcme . academic 

an interesting and amusing aclmt)' m c op formal 

children will not feel that tliey '*'"® 'J “ Ijasuxc and interest 
type of presentation, w'hich would ta c 

out of learning French. Tlicy are „ be meaningful, 

therefore the content of what they wnte mmt aluays oe 

never automatic. . i Tamn^rtv of each 

Because the workbooks wiH j to take a special 

cliild, it is hoped that the Tlicy should regard their 

pride in die presentation of their and as supplying 

own work as being a contnbotion t ^ .TOrUnC correctly and 
the finishing touch and take great pains m S 

neatly. 




■^Vorkboolcs contain only materbl that is familiar to the children/ 
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Introduction to French Life 

BaclcgTOund informatioa about France and French life is given wUi 
each unit This consists of a short passage in English describing some 
feature of France or French life that has some bearing on one or 
more of the sections of the unit. The situations and dialogues o 
illustrate the liabits and customs of French people. 


General Educational Experience 


It is considered of great importance that the course should 

to the child’s general educational experience boUr ^ 

personality and by \videntng his knowledge of e wor 

mroto.,: much of the subiect mutter of the 

the Uler staget-and many of the acUviti« that form an mlegml 



lalegratms Fre»d> »"•< S«EniP>»'- 
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part of tlie course are designed to link up with other subjects in the 
curriculum. 

For the teachers there arc detailed notes on how to make use o 
the course, though it is emphasized that these suggestions are in- 
tended for their guidance and not as overriding instructions, which 
would prevent them from using llicir owm methods of presentation 
and development. By dcsigrt, the inexperienced teacher will find 
them helpful and instructive, and the experienced teacher vill regard 
tliem as an attempt to give practical help in a method of teaching 
which, though enjoyable, is nonetheless very exacting. 

The first draft of Stage 1 of the French course was tried out from 
January to July in 1964, in fifty volunteer schools. These schools con- 
tributed greatly to the success of tlic experiment by sending in their 
criticisms and suggestions, many of which were incorporated in the 
revised draft of the course. It is felt to be one of the strengths of 
the course that it has been written with active teacher cooperation 
and participation. 


In the Classroom 

One of the fundamental principles of the Pilot scheme is that French 
should be taught to all members of the age-group concerned, regard- 
less of the children’s level of ability. This principle has been adopted 
for rivo main reasons: firstly, we in this country simply do not know 
for certain whether there is a level of ability below which it is in- 
advisable to teach our children French. All we have are theories, be- 
cause there is no previous practical experience from which reliable 
conclusions might be drawn. The Pilot scheme provides the possibil- 
ity of this practical experience and is therefore too good an oppor- 
tunity to miss. Secondly, at a time when we in this country are 
moving more and more away from formal, structured class teaching, 
it was felt that it might be a step backwards to introduce this 
program at the prunary level where, up to now, children have learned 
mostly by individual or group methods and only rarely by being 
taught as a whole class. The emphasis has been on individual ex- 
perience and discovery rather than on class teaching; and it is here 
that a great difficulty arises widi the teaching of French. 

By the very nature of language a child cannot discover it for 
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himself; he has to have tlie ri^l pattern established for him by 
otliers. Moreover in the early stage at least, this requires passive listen- 
ing on hU part rather than the active doing, to which he is accustomed 
in oilier classroom activities. Thus, French would seem to be pu ing 
against the mainstream of airrent educational thought in this county 
as to tlie wa>’s in which young children learn best; and it was ^ 

for this reason that many enlightened educators were agams e 

introduction of French into U.e primary' school. Tlicy feared a re- 
turn to the bad old ways, w-ith the emphasis on the teacher t^chmg 
rather than on llie child learning, especially when to a o 
mistrust it appeared that boohs (as a possible source 
tion of tho purify of the wo,d) were likely to ^ ” 

French, while being strongly encounigeri as an mdependent source 
of information in all other subjects. c-pmed 

In order to help bridge the gap and 
to many educators as two lrreconcilabl«, 

placed on the development of group work, wi g teaming, 
scope it gives children to take an active ^ 

At first sight, in a good classroom where ^ P 
are being encouraged, a typical listening and 

from any ether, is true that the 

active doing have largely been bro because this is the 

lessen nearly always starts — or vocals 

only really feasible '’f ® „e.v item, understand its 

ulary; the children must Erst b i^fore they are able to 

meaning and be able to repeat it reached— and this 

do anything svith it. But once this s g carefully selected and 

need not tahe long if the new i ^ pn a wde va- 

is skillfully lUt wiU incorporate further prac- 

riety of activities, one of whic 

rice in the newly acquired item. -gjmes" and 

Suddenly to let 40 chUdren loose 

to expect them to speak French is English; therefore, with 

certainly be played ivith ^^Edren to play games in 
their whole point lost. To g u-r of each group know exactly 

it is essential that at least equipment (although Um 

what is to be done improvisaUon if they so wish, 

do(s not preclude the — This same member must o 

and indeed this is actively encourag h 
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have a complete command of the limited language necessary for 
engaging in the activity. To ensure that both these conditions are met 
the teacher almost invariably introduces the new activity as a class— 
not a group or individual — activity, because this gives her the op- 
portunity of quicWy spotting die children whose interest and not 
necessarily their intelligence allows them to master the situation 
quickly. When the class breaks up into groups, these key children 
are appointed the group leaders for that particular activity; and so the 
teacher can be reasonably confident that the framework is sound. 
Secure in his knowledge and anxious to display it the leader allows 
little backsliding from other members. How quite delightful it is to 
hear a demure little girl saying firmly to a much larger boy Non, 
ce n’est pas 5 a, r4p4tez.” Of course, the leaders are changed for the 
different activities, and by careful choice of material the teacher sees 
to it that even the least able has die chance to shine. To make cer- 
tain that all runs smoothly she herself moves unobtrusively 
group to group joining in and taking her turn at being questioned 
and “taught" with the rest of the group. 

These activities in small groups give even the shyest and least 
able children tremendous confidence and satisfaction. They Imo"' 
they can handle the situation compelendy, they love the kudos of 
being able to speak French and are often far more exacting than 
the teacher in the standards they set for one another. 

In the very early stages within the first few weeks of commencing 
French, these group activities (games) are very limited in scope be- 
cause die children naturally have such a small stock of knowledge 
on which to draw. The game may comprise nothing more than brightly 
colored cards with various objects painted on diem. All the children 
vie \vith each other to see who can acquire the biggest pile of cards 
in two minutes and thus be declared the winner. The group leader 
points and asks Qu’est-ce que c’est?” to which the other children 
reply in turn C’est un camion; C’est une balle.” Such a card should 
be designed for the practice of recentiy acquired vocabulary or to 
revise that learned earlier; emphasis should be placed not only on 
getting the word right but also on its gender (a great stumbling 
block for English-speaking children) together with accurate pronun- 
ciation, any lapses being corrected by the group leader and the cor- 
rection repeated by the child concerned. This is a pleasant way of 
going through those formerly dreaded vocabulary lists. 



Language reeding cards. 

Nol only are practically aU Uie rflLt 

chosen by the teaclier specifically m the lig Hractivelv pre- 

particuJclaar, but they are abo nraac by er^d 
seated in bright colors, varnished over g England 

This occupation is a “r"'’ itoe iTb very important 

bite those elsewhere are hard pressed or ■ purposes 

therefore that each piece of equipment s o jj a later 

and be capable of adaptation at may lev • practice the 

stage the vocabulary cards desenbed co 

structure: "De quelle coulciir est le verte; gris, 

and the corresponding agreement of tte a ) • „g„,e- 

gtise." Needless to say such graroTOhcal laboriously by 

menl are never mentionedi the thi ’repealed use of the 

memorizing rules as roost of stage, the same cards 

correct form in nahiral situations. ® . camion; la balle?” and 

could be used for the new structure ^ rri^re " the group leader 
practice of the prepositions "sur, . ® 'question, while still 

varying the position of each card as e p tnight be asked; 

using the same cards. FinaUy, no queshon at all nngn 
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each child draws a card from the pack face downwards and tlicn 
says anything he knows ahowt the one lie has drawn; for example: 
*Voici une hallo verte. Elle est grande. EUe cst sur la table. If an- 
other child can add a correct statement about the card he becomes 
the owner and the card has to be passed to him. Tlic game gro^'’S in 
e.xcitement as each child feverishly searches for something to add in 
order to regain his original card or acquire that of his neighbor. 

In this last stage, each child speaks on his oum Initiative and not 
merely in reply to a question. Tlits stage is particularly important 
and one too often neglected in the traditional language classroom 
where a correct answer to a question is regarded as the height of 
achievement. But in fact this is not how we talk to one another; if 
ever>'one were to wait for the stimulus of a question nobody would 
ever speak. But so often we are content to train our pupils in this 
highly artificial convention and then wonder why they are incapable 
of speech. 

One of the most gifted teachers of primary French in tliis country 
uses this spontaneous expression by the children as the basis of her 
whole method, and the results are astounding. She has no course 
materials as she prefers to devise her own witli the requirements of 
each particular class in mind; she uses no audio-visual aids because 
she considers that they come between her and the children. Instead, 
she relies on the natural instinct of every normal child anxious to 
express himself in words and communicate his hopes, joys, and fears 
\vith other people. In her classes children are encouraged to break 
in whenever they feel inclined, making observations and asking ques- 
tions, relevant or irrelevant, whenever the fancy takes them. At first 
it may seem like pandemonium and one wonders how the children 
will ever learn anything as they are always so busy talking; it is only 
on reflection that one realizes how carefully they mxist have listened 
in order to be able to say so much and with such excellent pronunci- 
ation and intonation. 

The process is started in the very first lesson with simple exclama- 
tions in which every child, no matter what his ability, can join with 
equal facility. Quelle catastrophe!" soon becomes a general favorite 
as “Madame” obligingly engineers situations in which the expression 
can be used appropriately. Perhaps she drops what she is holding; 
madvertently” sweeps something off the table; “accidentally” trips 
over something on the floor whfle the children roar with delight “QueUe 
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catastrophe!" A handful of such exclamations ' 1 '"'^' 

dommage, d’accord”) cover practically every situation that is c\er 
likely to arise in the classroom and can he trolled out at all stagw 
when a child is at a loss for other words; they ako gi% e even the 
least able child the opportunity to join in (at a simple level) with 
his companions, no matter how complicated the linguistic pa cm 

has become. , . , 

But of course as the children gain confidence they swn begin to 
discern new structures and x*ocabu1ar>' in the constant osi o « 
fully selected but alwai-s completely natural French to w uc 
are exposed, and these they tlicn make tlicir own. sua j .1 
of the brighter children who first reproduces e new pa ’ ' 

“Est-ce que je peuxr But when the others sec what rewards 1 gs- 
"Madame. Est^^ que je peux jouer? (chanter? 

Uiey are quick to repeat it themselves so as to obtain d^ 

sired results. (Madame’s answer is of course a ways. ’ . .,1 
ment, vouz p^vez.") It is this constant 
Interests, which forms the basis of this "’f"'”'’’ 
alert and determined to take part. Their curiopty; . ,0 elicit 

tion, -Qu'ost^e qu’U y a dans le sac? Devinczl 7, 
a rapid resdew of all their .•oeabnla^^ An nh- 

namc of every ohject they can think of. Tlieir 1 q 
ject gnessed becomes temporarily j,„,e and 

guessed correctly. Their restless en^ • _^ion. Tlicir desire 
with it structure succeeds structure m quic ' , ^ tjjpjn; run 

to be ph>3ically active: Tliey catch ' rfonn some 

round the room collecting objects ® ^ IJcdlam let loose, hot it 
action, and so forth. All ihk n«y swn apparent elxaos 

is .amazing how in the hands of a s children busily going 

produces a rich linguistic harvest wt difTcrence being 

about Uieir activities in the normal w^y^ 
that they arc speaking French not ng ^.jth this end al- 

Tlie environment must bowcvxT activities are presented for 
waj-s in view, i.c. only those ,^ady possess the ncces^O’ 

which Uic teacher knovv-s the chi nrcsenting the children 

vocabulary and structures- It » “SC ^ ^ hr^v their num- 

a game of Dingo (a great Dnt onn- 

ben and how to add them ■■’Sf.'T*" „d tl, rearing balh and 
learnt them as a class activity. >' 
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counting in unison the number of bounces or throws, they can then 
be exposed to more individual cardboard or wood games. At this stage, 
it may well happen that the children arc so anxious to talk that the 
teacher cannot get a word in and is therefore unable to present the 
new material that she has prepared for llie lesson. In such eases she 
may be driven to saying: “Mais taisez-vous, mes enfants! Moi aussi, 
je veux parler." But what a triumph that she has actually got to ask 
the children to stop talking French. Surely a healthier situation tlian 
the long dra\vn-out pauses with which we arc more accustomed in the 
language room when a pupil anxiously searches his memory for tlie 
correct tense, verb ending, gender, and adjectival agreement before 
he can utter the simplest sentence. 


French m em Znfegrafed Curriciihini 

In the first instance, in order to launch French as a new subject in 
the primary curriculum, it had to enjoy certain privileges; for example* 
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specially selected teachers who were ^ven extended leave of absence 
to attend training courses. But now that the Pilot scheme is in its 
fifth year, greater efforts are being made to consider it as just another 
aspect of a unified curriculum rather than as a special subject re- 
quiring special treatment. The aim Is tliat where\'er possible F^cb 
should be taught by the regular class teacher and not by a ^ecialist, 
either from within or witliout the school. This prevents dislocation 
of the timetable to suit the requirements of the \TsiHng speda t an 
also gives the class teacher tlie opportunity of allowing Fren i to 
flow over into other actidtics and not be confined to its own water 
light compartment. This treatment of French on exactly the same 
footing as other subjects is important if the children are to earn^ 
see all their work as a harmonious whole with subjects interming m 
and Interacting to their mutual advantage. , 

For Uiis reason Frond. Is, on occasion, nsed “ 
communication— for that is svhat it really is-— when c c , 
engaged on other activities such as art, handicra ts, p ysi 

‘‘°l^rF;ct^co“■Jnt^:o«.cracn« 

Jwbnte to French. For crampic, in ^ 

make French regional costumes for their dolls or or 
if this stnd>- of costnmo is e-rtendod in time as 
be linked witli history in a review of 

, lhe ages. They might then bo so plcas^ ^ Open Day 

decide to mount their exhibiu'on, perhaps This in- 

or for permanent dUplay and adtramtion m ^ 

volvcs the use of tools, wooi -d oth^— " “r^earc French, 
taken as part of their work in handicraf enable a single 

history, needlework and handicrafts arc com m ^ carried out. 
project, arising from tlie childrens o%yn ^ that one £re- 

• Other less ambitious and more obvio dancing — French 

quently finds arc; svitli music— Frendi jUujtrated: Lo 

dances; w-ith needlework — costumes, wa n France tlie 

Vie en France); wth geography a stu y o history— the many 

class will be visiting on their sch<ml Journey; England and 

dramatic episodes from tlie long of tlie time. The 

France, sometimes as seen by a Fren o different from this 
■ ‘ burning of Joan of Are, for cMmp , p„,„ps l«,d 

point of view and is tluis a salutary ^2 g rising generation, 

to a better intematienal undemtandmg among U.e 




Children study places in France they will visit on a school journey. 


Houj One Headmaster Introduced French into His School^ 

Let me quote an extract drawn from a Headmaster's account of 
how he introduced French into his school and how he sought to 
integrate it with the rest of the curriculum, because it is of particular 
interest as demonstrating practice rather than theory. 

By examining the syllabus in English and mathematics ice dis- 
covered that a great deal of subject matter (previously accepted es 
essential) could very well be left out The amount of time saved hj 
the cutting of such unnecessary subject matter was sufficient to intro- 
duce a new subject, in this case French. This was achieved with no 
upheaval to timetables, such as shortening of lessons or workinS 
extra minutes here, there, and everywhere. 

As a result of specialization by the French teacher (the school has 
only one French teacher) it became necessary for other teachers to 

' G. Cor. Pontygof County Primary School. Ebbw Vale, ManmouthsHre. Wales 
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become invoiced in teaching her class. There were two courses open 
to me: either luivc the relieomg teachers teach whatecer subjects 
appeared on the timetable or let them teach subjects Jn whic » i etj 
had a partiadar interest and specialized knowledge. ^ 
adopt the second course because I felt the teachers wou e appier 
and more enthusiastic about teaching their specialized su jects a 
as a result the children toouW benefit. The results wee ce an 
proved this, but the greatest effect has been the complete 
by the Stef in ell asrects of teaching methods and ^ 

contoiiicd in the syllabus throughout the school lere « 
a much greater feeling of cooperation, and teac ,rpnetooed 

years confined tletr effarU to the top of the school. 
c much better appreciation of mhat happens at the lower end stnee 
they note make a substantial contribution themseves , y le 

My staff and I decided that the trdegrehon ” f Z 

carried out slowly end care should he ie number of Hems 

curriculum wHh things French. Thus, only a 'f^f^Zenda^ra. 
were Introduced when and where it was felt necessary and appro 

The selection teas ^^J^J‘ZTlaUrMtar>"tuLvy cam- 
would he an easy matter to expand j create other dif‘ 

plicated scheme might lead la '”’^^01 suitable meterlal, espeeietty 
fkulttes. Moreotxr there was a « ' decided that art, 

reference books and illustrated m ■ . particulady 

craft, needlework, geography, Zr scheme and could without 

suitable subjects teith which to launch eur set, cm 
difficulty absorb something Frenci. 

CEocRAPiiY . ^ards and cin'Wren teorWng 

Here, I favor the use of it-offc done. The chil- 

in groups. A sample card i u ^ „t any spare moment during t le 
dren can work on the assignments at any sp 


insTORT pentined to French history 

In thU case the ^‘^’‘^Z'llormal Ccmiucst, Joan of Arc. D-Day 
lated to British hlstanj: the Karma 

landings, among others. , correleted with art, craf 

Both the history and gfcjup a 



FRWC£ ■ GtoeWWM AacICMWEMT. 

1. llRAW AN OUTUNC MAP OP 

France and wnw the aid 
OF :youR A-nAS.DRAVI IN 
THE MAIN WATEEWA-dS AND 
NAME THEM. 

2. BV UEINS SOUR REFERENCE 
BDOAS 'Acecri&E a Tourncs 
Mou MOULD MAKE TUeoUaH 
France bs Boat. 
Commence sour Sournev 
AT LE, HAIRE AND 
TrAHEL ALONfiTHE BEJME 

3 . Mark on sour map 

THE NAMES OF TAE. 

Main Tonne and 
CITIES alonq Sour 
Route. 


4-. MAKE SHORT NOTES ON 

■niE main cities and 
Towns misited. 

S. Collect Pictures of 
these Towns From 
Travel Brochures. 
STICK THEM ON Sour 
MftP. 

lo. When .Sou HAVE FlNISHEO 

:fcuR rfouRNES CALCUlAie 

The Number of mh-es 
Travelled. 

Them calculate iw 
Kilometres. 


An assignment card. 


and needlework and toith our otsH io Fronce: Bayeaux and Arro* 
manches-lcs-Bains, with its Museum of the Normandy landings. 


ABT AND CRAFT 

In these areas children were involved with the production of p^’ 
tures, charts, models, scrapbooks, dolls, illustrated maps. The dolls 
to date have been produced in two forms: regional costume (geogra- 
phy) and period costume (history). Three girls made themselves cos- 
tumes, and at the recent showing of our French teaching film to the 
parents the girls wore their costumes and distributed programs. 

For schools that are interested in pottery 1 would suggest that 
figures such as dolls can he produced very simply in clay. These can 
be fired and glazed in various colors. The children get a great deal 
of enjoyment and the production is fast and simple. In addition, 
^saw. tiled interpretations of the Bayeaux tapestry could be pro- 
duced, but we have not attempted this yet. 
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The use of puppets in teaching French is well hiown and these 
can he produced in craft lessons very simply indeed vHih the clothes 
made in needlework lessons. 


Puppets are used to teach French. 

tlic French lesson did 

The teaching of French as pa J hccome 

not appeal to me because music teaching I fell 

more involved and irwludes the use of ,ort/,.a-h«k production 
time taken in a French lesson to produce a u ^^anjng/«d ce- 
ding orchestration would be better spen another teacher to 

Homes. The, do, e I ashed fo, tU L ,he acds 

tahe cha,ge of the singing, “'"'‘'."“’.Jm" „eommend th,ee boohs 
ond I orc/icftroJed the music. I shouM Chansons— 

of French songs which I have used: niano parts and also 

this book is beaulifuUij produced, contains F 
two very helpful records of all the ^5’ a great 

of the songs by French children is deUghtfu a «■ 
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help to nor\musical teachers of French. The other two books arc: 
Chantons un peu tchich cor\tains piano parts with English and French 
words for thirty songs and Jcuncssc qiii cliantc — a small hook con* 
taining five hundred songs toHh music. Only the melody is tvritlen 
for the piano hut it does not take long for the teacher of Music to 
write the full score. 

But in many schools French is confined neither to a set period 
a day nor to other aspects of tlie curriculum; it flows out beyond all 
these and tahes many shapes as extracurricular activities, depending 
on the tastes and wishes of the staff and children concerned. 

Very popular arc the French clubs. These, along with other clubs, 
take place immediately after school at about four o'clock and are 
open to any child who wishes to attend. Because of the wide range 
of linguistic competence a wide range of activities has to be offered 
in order to provide something w'orthwhilc for all. Some children 
might decide to make large walhbooks with colorful pictures and a 
few simple sentences underneath to serve as an introduction to read- 
ing; others might paint murals illustrating various aspects of French 
life, for example, a typical French house, school, policeman, or mar- 
ket which can be xised for oral work; others might model the fruits 
and vegetables and other objects for the shops that are to be found 
in nearly every classroom; others might make the puppets in which 
they so greatly delight and which are often the best means of getting 
the shy or introverted child to take part in an oral lesson. 

Instead of making things other children will be doing things. 
For example, playing a French ball game; dancing a French folk 
dance; shopping in a French shop; making up their o\vn playlets 
and then rehearsing them before presenting them to the whole group. 
Others will be quietly going about some play of their own uncon- 
nected with any group, perhaps reading a French book or simply 
looking at its illustrations; listening to French records; looking at a 
postcard album of France or just watching the others until they find 
some activity in which they would Uke to take part. 

The main purpose of these dubs is not to teach, as such, but to 
provide a focal point where all the children in whom a love of France 
has been kindled in the classroom may come together to share their 
enthusiasm and give expression to it in forms of their own choosing- 
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How One Class Teacher Used ModelMalcing as a Stimulus = 

The following note on model-making by a class teacher of French maj 
serve as a more detailed illustration. 

Model making is a very good tcay of stimulating the children to 
find out detaib of the French way of life. Boys of the 1 -f 
love making models and many of them purchase kits to nor 
home, which involve an enormous amount of detail. T le esue 
authentic detail into their models at school encourages them to delve 
into the French scene: What cars should they put into a 
scene, Simea, Peugeot, RenaiiK, Citroen? Whet do the bmUin^ 
like? the raiLay M street signs? and a host of other de a^^^ All 
these lead the children to find out about France on children 

Sn„ec. found .dtoido for nt^e, 

some information about the French way of f chtieau in o 
Lraccul winter sports: n fisluns vllhge M 

icinc-making region; cross-cfiannel car /ernes; a ren (n- 

raiheay station; French airport; village. Other ^ perfume 

teresting! French cars and where they ^ pictorial 

industry of Grasse; the Tour dc France; French stamps ana p 

postmarks. 


MODEL OF A CAVE AT LASCAUX r -,ra,iX tcifh tcondcr- 

The story of the discovery of the cave Merest and fire 

ful palaeolithic paintings always seems o discovered by 

the imagination of the children, porticri or y 

a group of French boys out rabbding. and soot and the 

Both the method of color by the use of ^ 
tt’ondej/idly simple yet elective oaf devicts a man dressed 

appeal to the children. One of the pain n -jj^rned « was painted 
up in the skin and antlers of a deer, an | y.^,. g^^cr the animals 

becattse the artist thought it teould gtve t mustcry conllnue to 

when he tcenf hunting. The ideas ^ irorked with only 

iusciuute the childreu. cud the fuel thut the cdut 

= Mr. SamJen, Clenbrook Junto Boyu School 
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the light of a stone lamp in the depth of the cave adds to the eeriness. 

The simplicity of the cave pictures makes them ideal for the 
children to copy and so relive the part of the artist. 

The model teas made of every conceivable type of household 
packet stuck together, with a little half-inch mesh wire netting to 
help to form the roof, the whole being generously covered with small 
irregular shaped pieces of well-pasted newspaper and then painted 
with ordinary school powder-paint. 

The written work was drawn from a mixture of taped broadcasts, 
the information in the BBC pamphlets, school reference books, and 
reference books obtained by the children from the Public Library. 

On the annual school outing, the children tcho made the model also 
visited Regent's Park Zoo where there are excellent reproductions of 
these cave painiings in one of the tunneb leading from one part of 
the Zoo to the other. 

Another very popular focal point of interest is the French table 
at school lunch. This is presided over by the teacher of French and 
all children have the opportunity of sitting at it in turn. The menu 
is printed in French wherever possible. {Some English dishes defy 
translation, e.g. Toad-in*the*Hole?l It is handed around and discussed, 
choices are made and orders given to the “garfon" who fetches the 
food from the hatch. Conversation can be on any subject of the 
childrens choosing wlhin their linguistic competence, but the op* 
portunity is also taken to teach them in a natural setting the names 
of all the utensils and food as well as how to ask for what they need. 
This prepares them for at least one aspect of another extracurricular 
activity which is the highlight of the whole of their three years of 
French — the school journey to France. 


A School Visit to France 

This trip takes many forms dreading largely on local circumstances. 
In one remote village school where some of the children had never 
even visited their county town some 12 miles away parents would 
have been aghast at the thought of their treasures setting out on the 
unknown terrors of the ContinenL To reassure them and gain their 
support the Headmaster invited tiiem to accompany her on a flyh'S 
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weekend visit wliich slie was making to explore the possibilities at 
the proposed destination. So delighted were they "ith this novel 
e-xperience that they determined that all the children should have 
the chance of going the follo%ving year. In order that nobody should 
be excluded for Bnancial reasons the school organized a fete in the 
vicarage garden to which the whole village came and >vhich realized 
sufficient money to send all the ten-year-olds free of charge. 

Other school journeys are more ambitious, being organize > 
the Local EducaUon Authority, not by individual schools ^d in- 
volving all the schools in the area dial wish to participate, n er u 
scheme there is a continuous exchange of staff and chil ^ 
out the whole of die summer term. At the beginning o e em 
a group of 30 English children with their teachers y ^ ^ 
plane to a camp school in Fmtcet 30 French cWlton and then 
teachers use the same plane to bring them to Eng an on i r 
aight In both camps the children are grouped wth 
dlen of the same ago; thus, each camp simultancom IJ F,™cli 
of 30 English and 30 French children rvith a mixed stall 
and Engfeh teachers. The morning is derated to 1®““ “ a “ 
ever possible, for example, singing, physical e ““ nationality, 
and the rest. The children are taught in groups 
English being spoken in England and F-f . ^^7“ .ItomaHcs, 
a procedure might lead to confusion, as m ,„.i,m. although 

the children nro taught separately by ° . . j;„„li 5 l, lesson 

an English teacher teaches the Frencli c r , fo, tlieir 

while the French teacher teaches the Fnglo , 1 ,,,,, 

French lesson. At first this may lead '<> f ^„7aLr and 
tongue-Ued while they grow accustomed o . lot 

especially his perhaps different (and ^re UcinC taught the 

their shyness soon wears off, mutual 

foreign language by a real Frenchmjm ^ 

consent the French and English teachers ^ jjjjj 

rooms while the language lessons ore in language 

very valuable experience both from the pom 
and of method. ,„.T,.»ral activities in wlucli 

Tlic rest of the day Is devoted to S ^^mming, tracing, 
the nationality groups are always cquaU> interest, shopping 

organized games, matches, excursions to P ^ pnd of the 

expeditions, sing-songs, camp fircSf 
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week, most of the children have made friends among children of the 
other nationality and at the weekend each child living locally invites 
a foreign child to his home to spend the weekend with his family> 
likewise, the teachers arc invited by their opposite numbers. This 
personal choosing of guests by tire children avoids the clash of tem- 
peraments and tastes one can gel when the choice is an arbitary one 
made by adults. It also helps to make the foreign child really wel- 
come as he knows he has been specially invited. In the few cases 
where children do not get spontaneously invited, the teachers make 
unobtrusive arrangements to bring this about. 

Every child thus gets the chance to spend two weekends with a 
foreign family whose own child has invited him personally. This 
experience gives him a splendid opportunity of verifying all he has 
been told about French family life in his three years at school and 
also provides him with tlie invaluable experience at the age of ten 
of learning to adapt to foreign habits and to take them in his stride 
as something quite natural, not strange or ridiculous. Besides, by 
being isolated from his fellow nationals he is forced to tise his for* 
eign language all day to make himself understood and thus learns 
to use it as a normal means of communication and not as something 
confined to a classroom. In some camps the foreign children do the 
daily camp shopping for the meals. This makes real all that well- 
rehearsed but contrived shopping to which they have grown accus- 
tomed in school; it is a real triumph for them when they arrive back 
at camp with the items they were commissioned to buy. Naturally, 
in such cases there is an arrangement with the local shopkeeper that 
he will take back items purchased in error. 

On this question of the children's ability to use die language in 
real life situations in a foreign country, an extract taken verbatim 
from a Headmaster s account of his school journey is interesting: 

Our jears concerning language problems proved unfounded. The 
children were confident in dealing with situations in the shops and 
hotel and appeared to be surprised that they could be understood. 
The town people were very helpful indeed and were delighted tl^^ 
the children were attempting to speak French. As one would expect 
many barriers were broken down. The children and the people they 
frequently came into contact with had a delightful experience tchich 
they will never forget. 
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A teacher from another area reported that the shophcepere in 
Poitiers were so impressed by the children's French that they offered 
the teachers free ice creams to compensate for all the liar wor' 
they had obviously done during the preceding three years, ic proo 
of the pudding is certainly in the eating. 
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Helping Teachers Make 
the Transition from the 
"Old” to the "New” 

DAVID PRYKE 


David Pryke is Assistant Headmaster of Sf. Leonard's 
Junior School, Bridgnorth, Shropshire, and is working at the pres^ 
ent time on an experiment into the possibilities of Team Teach^ 
ing with junior children. He has a Diploma tn Education with 
special reference to young children from the University of Heio- 
castle Upon Tyne. 

At this point in time, change seems to be society s most stable feature; 
as never before, educational systems are being forced to consider the 
direct relevance of what they do and how they do it against a back- 
ground of constant and apparently accelerating change. Formerly* 
the basic purpose of education was to transmit the culture to the de- 
veloping generation, but this goal is not totally adequate now. Change 
dictates that what is passed on must have relevance to the world of 
today and of the future. ^Vhat seems of value now may be worthless 
half a century hence. 

Relevance to purpose and need is becoming the test of value 
within the primary school, and ever increasing demands are being 
placed upon teachers as they seek to give full effect to their work. 
Colleges of Education are producing teachers with a considerable 
depth of penonal study in a child-centered approach to education 
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that is doing mucli to give fuller meaning to the new concept, as 
evidenced In preceding chapters. Tlicse teachers are part of the new. 
To say they know notliing of the “old" may be incorrect, for perhaps 
It is true to say that developmctit In education in Britain has always 
come through a blending of the best of the new ideas with the t 
of what is current, or has gone before. However, teachers 
yean’ e-rperienee, whose training was completely of the o may 
and do find Ihcmseh’es at a disadvantage when confronte 'vi i. say, 
die “ne^v mathematics." Tl»cy feel inadequate and unable to cope, 
being limited by their own training. It is this large group o ^ 
who need most help in making the transition to more recent deveiop- 


ments. ^ 

\Vliat has given us an “old-new" situation? The stronges ^ 
may be the removal of the tcaclier from the center ° ® - 

teacher as instnictor) and his replacement by tlie c i ..-djej 
learner). It is somewliat paradoxical that the remova o 
from a purely instnrctional role has made tlie jo 
quiring more personal knowledge and skill than ever ^ 

lh« whose tmlning is as llKlo as tee years 
Imow when not to intervene in the leamuig s creates one 

depth some of the questions that the learning s.tual.on creates, 
can search one's personal knowledge to the im t. ^ 

Education influences society and is m turn m uni- 

pattem of change can be seen cwlving from c i ..yj figured 
vcrsal odocallor. to iho present day. The Church has ahsap 
large in formal education and as an education. Volun- 

probably has greatest experience in provi ly j,j the nine- 

iary effort gave general formal education i^ * > whole habit 

teentli century. The Industrial Revolution g^ucation necessary, 

of life and social outl^k and made compi so ^ 
and from this point there has been no education and 

to become directly involved in general jjg “sound and 

c^'en then was insistent that tWs accomplish®^ fully by 

cheap,” being sure that education could teachers had oiily 

the time tlie child reached ten years ° required to restrict 

to have a minimum of training, if ®**y. ®y write, and how 

through discipline and to teach how to^* nroducing what seemed 
to manipulate simple numbers. Apart _ , necessary. To try an 

to be desirable results, no more was consi e 
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condense the details of this evolution and to deal with it adequately 
would be a digression. Nevertheless, it is a far cry from the begin- 
nings to this point in time, when increasing amounts of money are 
sought to keep pace with development, when demands to extend the 
duration of compulsory education arc everywhere, and when teachers 
must consider “the whole child." Severe discipline and the punish- 
ments attendant on it are in question, and the desirability of the 
voice of the Church and religious tcacliing within education is being 
argued. 

For teachers then, there has been call from the start to look for- 
ward; to question the appropriateness of material, method, and tecli- 
nique. Tliis has always been done and often under great difficulty, 
particularly in the early days and even to times just prior to the 
Second World War. With the ending of the Second World War there 
came a desire to look again at everything attendant on life. Educa- 
tion was seen as the key perhaps to a better world. There was an 
increased demand for the best possible education for all. Now we 
find that society itself is in a state of transition, particularly in that 
the very standards and values upon which society is built are being 
put into question. In higher education the value of some courses as 
planned at the moment is being questioned by the students themselves. 

^Vhe^e are the primary school and the primary teacher within this 
total picture? The primary school cootains children between the ages 
of five and 11+, and very often particularly in areas of concentrated 
population these childreu may be divided into infants of five to seven 
years in infant schools and jumors of seven to ll-{- in separate jumor 
schools. This may be laboring a point, but it seems worth doing be- 
caxise it is from practice in many infant schools that the change from 
old to new" has begun to evolve. Currently, this change is in process 
of development in junior schools and is begirming to be considered— 
perhaps \vith some suspicion — in secondary schools. Remembering 
tlien that practice with very young children is quite advanced and 
that xvith slightly older children it is coming to f ull development, it 
can perhaps be said that the British primary school is a very stimu- 
lating place in which to work, because the whole conception of its 
purpose is gro%ving. Primary-school teachers find that as demands on 
them are constantly increasing, fliey are having to rethink many ac- 
cepted educational ideas regarding their work, and they are having 
to re-educate many parents as the value of present developments in 
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llie primary school is proved. It may be worth adding at this point 
that parents are making much use of opportunities of coming into 
schools to look at the work going on and talk about it. Tliis now seems 
to be essential, because tlie belter the liaison between home an 
school and the more sympathetic in outlook each is with the other, 
the more eUcctive the education of the child is likely to be. How ar 
do parents become involved? The tradition is that school an ome 
are separate and “never the twain shall meet. If a parent came 
school it would often be in a recalcitrant mood, a mood usually deriv- 
ing from lack of communication created by parental exc usjon rom 
school. Perhaps teachers of some erperience still regar — 

school with suspicion — the teacher comes under the pr^ng 
need not be so. Numbers of parents are very' appreciative o 
going on, and they respect the right of Uie professiona ^ 
conduct the school. They do not interfere vrith policy P 
and it is right that they should not. 

Wliy must llic transition be made from o n,entonedi 

of the child in the center of the stage has ® ^ dictate 

and the point may be: Why is this so? Two things seem 
why it is so and these have arisen with the one mex 
to the other. 

1. During the last twenty years society has ) „ppor- 

solve its major ills, and the demand has helping 

tunity for aU children. Necessary in ^ f 

teachers think through society's children learn. 

2. Research is giving increased loiowMge o 

This knowledge is having to be consi eie , become 

process of education more effective. Teacher 
acquainted with recent child.developnien s 

, try to predict the future 

Thus firstly, in the transition teacne because 

into which children will grow. To have o , ended was 

heretofore the future of the ebUd J -b and this would 

likely to foUow a definite pattern, ® xjot so now, for such 

occupy him for the whole of his ’ jo school at the mo- 

is the rate of cliange that very many c » jn a lifetime, 

ment will have to change their jol« adaptable, so that re- 

Somehow then we must educate chil 
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education is possible for tlicm as tliey grow older. The speed of socio- 
economic change is so great, however, that prediction of tlic future 
is almost impossible. There arc indications that tlicrc will be more 
wealth and more leisure, although Uic greatest increase in leisure 
time seems likely to fall to tliosc wliosc work is of a purely mcclian- 
ical and repetitive nature. Consumer choice will increase and majori- 
ties will be dominant in decision; the rights of the individual may 
be eroded even furtlier. Communities will increase in size, and skill 
in living harmoniously together will be required. This seems to sug- 
gest that children will require rich opportunity in school for: 

1. Development as individuals in the society of school. 

2. Thinking for tliemselvcs. 

3. Adaptability. 

To make these opportunities possible, much new thinking on the part 
of educators is necessary. 

Secondly, and a great influence in the transition, is the increasing 
availability of knowledge about cliildrcn and their dcx’clopmenl. Teach- 
ers are becoming more and more influenced by tljc work of Jean Piaget 
and the valuable guide he gives concerning the ways in which children 
learn. The stages of intellectual development that Piaget sees are being 
followed through by teachers and seem to be reasonably accurate 
guides, when viewed from the point of developmental age. Method and 
organization within the classroom are changing therefore, and the pe- 
riod of childhood up to age 12 or 13 Is being viewed not merely as a 
step in the direction of adulthood but also as having a complete value in 
itself. The thesis of Rousseau that “nature would have them children 
before they are men” is being given some regard, and three facts about 
children’s learning are now well established; 

1. Young children learn by actively participating in their learning. 

2. They leam by talking and discussing. 

3. They leam through play. 

Demands from society and new knowledge from research are forc- 
ing teachers at all levels to reconsider the effectiveness of the “old, 
and it may perhaps be fair to say that at this moment development of 
ideas is going ahead with increasing purpose. Tliere appears to be a 
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tendency in education to deal wtli ne'v concepts in one of two ways: 
either to regard them svilh great suspidon and be reluctant to have 
anything to do \vilh them at all, or, to seize them joyfully, forget every- 
thing that has gone before and herald them as a panacea. The latter 
may liavc happened with “new math.** It has been well said that 
“nothing moves in this world that is not Greek in origin, and the wor 
new may be rather misplaced in its attachment to mathematics. It may 
always be true to say that Uic greatest progress comes %vhen a blend 
of traditional and new is being souglit in the development of educa- 
tional ideas; and this seems to be happening now. 

Three considerations arise as teachers seek to make their wor more 
responsive to need: 


1. Children in society as children. 

2. The curriculum. 

3. The timetable. 


As these three points are considered new metho^ ^t^nsufon seems 
are evolving, and the crucial problem arising in e needed 

to be how best to help teachers who arc already ,^ 3 , col- 

to talk about fresh ideas, to try them out, are not 

leges of Education have less of a problem, ^ ^ 

hampered by previous training. is no caU on them 

with a “tabula rasa“l This does not mean that there 
to rethink ideas, but time and opportunity we on ^jgcomes essen- 
As the concept of education extends an eep children in 

tial for teachers to appraise Aese Only by getting 

society as children, the curriculum, and U e .jsible for the other 
the fint point in its correct perspecUve wUl it e p 
hvo to evolve. (In this chapter, as some development is g> 
three points, however, the first is considered last.; 


Curriculum 

of paramount im- 

il recent years, curriculum and "^ 0 ,^ comes the idea; 

iance. This was basic academic tra 0 • as far 

^e are children and this curriculum s 0 . and children 

i., seen.-, rather Utan. -Here c the eumo 
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will fit it.” The cvirriciilum in any Britisli school has always been the 
direct responsibility of the hcatl of the school and development of it 
has been appropriate therefore to the particular conditions of each 
school. This still appertains and it is hoped wall continue to do so, 
because it is one of the strengths of tlie system. As far as young chil- 
dren arc concerned, knowing more about how children learn is making 
teachers reconsider the demands placed on the curriculum. The old 
idea of curriculum was: 

Rem it tn. Bam it in. 

Childrens heads arc hollow. 

But today, four points reach a little beyond this ma.\im and demonstrate 
the change of emphasis: 

1. The curriculum should enable the child to gel to know himself and 
his possibilities. 

2. It should provide opportunity for him to tliink for himself. 

3. It should enable him to make his personal contribution as someone 
who has need to grow intellectually, physically, spirituallyp emo- 
tionally, morally, and aesthetically. 

4. It should allow him to undertand (as fully as he is able) the world 
as he comes to know it. 

These demands that the curriculum should be broader and deeper 
than ever before seem to indicate that one of the essential requirements 
in helping teachers make the transition from old to new is to find an 
answer to the question: How can planning be made more effective? 


The Timetable 

There is the need for a wider dissemination of knowledge about hoW 
children leam. So far, this knowledge seems to indicate that above all 
else there must be flexibility in timetabling the work of young children; 
and flexibility seems desirable on three counts: 

1. Learning takes place at varying speeds and this is determined by 
the development level reached by the individual. 
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2. Children learn in various wa>'s, including talking, discussing, doing, 
listening. Some may require time when they can shut off and do 
nothing. 

3. Interests are varied and last for longer or shorter periods, so we 
must beware of stopping activity while interest abounds, or flogging 
it when it has declined. 

A new conception of timetabling seems to be called for to cope wth 
this need for flexibility. For teachers whose training is traditional, the 
timetable gives purpose and security. For teachers with little experi 
ence, ri^d guidelines give confidence. An integrated day seems to be 
the answer but how can teachers best be helped into this transition 


ChSdren in Society as ChSdren 

What about school as a society of people? Characteri^ic of the 

the belief that school was a place of work and the ^ 

work was revealed in the examination. In order to wor pup 

one place in silence and followed strict instructions mm 

Children were of dirlinc. types; even now, some obilten toe Mr 

educational destiny decided at the age of ve (»mp e ^ 

A or B or C. For some teaclrers at work today 

is the story of their own school life, and it shoo no 

lightly, for time was when education was regar ^ privileged few 

ness, for "the limbs of Satan" ^^/.f^Tto increased 

could have the type of secondary cdow ^ ^ 

opportunity later; accordingly. nt middle class in Eng- 

possiblc. It is interesting that many of e j in a grammar 

land stm regard selection of their chfld for eduenbon m gr 

school as a symbol of status. . .. j, Vnown of chil- 

In putting these things right in 0^1 fubire. a whole 

dren now and what is foreseen as the ^ helped through 

system is being asked to change. How can teacl.ers be he pc« 

llus? . the basis of organiza- 

The class of about 40 and its tw j--^tion. Sometimes this has 
Hon ivilhin the primary school sinre * class- 

led to class leacliers becoming con ^ evaluating programs 

room, guarding their autonomy and planni g 
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for their own class. The class is still basic to the organization of many 
primary schools, and the most recent recommendations say this should 
be so; but there is beginning to be a movement away from this, as open 
plan schools are developed. The demands of social development, cur- 
riculum, and timetable are making it more desirable that teachers 
within a school should cooperate to a greater degree, because this can 
make programs more effective. One positive way of helping in the 
transition to new practice in sizable schools is to encourage teachers 
to consider working as part of a team, rather than as individuals in 
isolation. It must be remembered, of course, that some teachers work 
most effectively as individuals, so enforcement into a team form of 
organization is not desirable as general practice. When considering 
teachers in any context the great limitation is always their scarcity, 
but team w’ork in school can make possible what is to a degree "retrain- 
ing” without requiring replacement teachers. One way of beginning 
team teaching is to work across one age-group and create a situation 
in which, say, three teachers work with upward of a hundred children. 
^Vhethe^ there is a horizontal or vertical distribution of responsibility 
%vithin the team \viU depend on enthusiasm and experience, but the 
certain thing about team organization is that it fulfill all the re- 
quirements of the “new," and can confront teachers with all the prob- 
lems which need rethinking in the light of present-day knowledge and 
demands. 

NVhat can working in a team give to teachers? Working in a team 
creates a situation in which teadiers must cooperate and this opens 
up considerable possibilities in the wider deployment of talents and 
the helping of inadequacies. In addition, team organization brings a 
larger group of children together as a unit, and thus again greater de- 
mand is put on individuals to cooperate; the range of required social 
skill and responsibility is increased. It appears that a society like ouis 
is becoming ever more crmvded and \vill depend increasingly on 
cooperation. For this reason, a move away from competition may he 
good, because a more effective sense of social responsibility is likely 
to be created in a cooperative rather than a competitive atmosphere. 

Teamwork with an enthusiastic leader and a large group produces 
planning, talk, and argument that force the consideration of new ideas 
stemming from increased knowledge of children and efforts to predict 
the future society into which they are entering. Such talk and discus- 
sion plus the questioning of one's own practice is throwing various 
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ideas into question. For example: Should children be streamed”? Is 
there any argument to favor grouping children by ability? As far as 
primary-school children are concerned, the answer to this question 
seems to be, no. But “streaming” is still in vogue and history dictates 
that this is so, because equal opportunity for secondaiy education is 
a comparatively recent development. In this respect the system still 
harks back to the days when selection for a limited number of pla^ 
for secondary education \vas necessary, and the sooner the 
dren” could be found the better. This does not mean that the need for 
selection no longer arises. The time will inevitably come whra sel^ 
tion for this or that course, or this or that specialization must be ma^. 
Unless the finest brains are developed to the fullness of then capaci^ , 
our survival as a nation may be in peril. Or is this type of ' $ 

sufficiently forward looking? Are the issues bigger than ' 

A, teach... ar. being faced more rquarely old. tbe 
what they do, there comes a realization that the more 
child to be treated as an individual with something to o er 
munity in which he finds himself as a child, the more use 
bccol a. an adult The teore a child can allcwed » 
experience the better he will learn how to . himself at 

late part in organizing the commnnit,- w t^deeh 

school, the more he can be faced ™th ta S P ■ 
sions, and helping others, and the more adaptable he may Deco 

changes he encounters later. n^cds of 

The teacher is being bombarded working %vith the child 

the child; and the teacher who is impossible. He is asked to 

every day is often being called on ° deepen personal knowledge 
work, to keep abreast of j ^ it seems desirable for the 

and interests, to be as much an in vi deepen the pro- 

child to be. Team organizaUon can 

fessional side through much of a specialist docs the 

Then comes the ^'Xdge in a variety* of 

teacher need to be? Specialist j,ow is a speaalist best cm- 

Now the Important to be in the type of specialization 

ployed? The ans^ver does no . „.as taught by the s^ialut 
of old, when an entire g«>up ^ is the 

for a certain period of children require 

use of the specialist at an> ^ jmd more requi as e 
knowledge. The specialist 
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amount of knowledge increases; and beside this, no one teacher can 
cope in sufficient depth with all the demands for knowledge as chil- 
dren grow older. One effective method of using the specialist can be 
in the form of a “consultant.” In this way, the depth of knowledge 
and enthusiasm of the specialist can be wisely used to the benefit, not 
only of children, but of fellow members of staff. For children up to 
and even beyond the age of 12 the greatest asset that a teacher can 
have is great width of experience in many fields plus a depth of knowl- 
edge that some children and fellow teachers can call upon to satisfy a 
particular level in their personal development. Use of specialist teach- 
ing should not create a situation in which subject matter is taught for 
its own sake. It should always serve the needs of tlie child. Neither 
should specialization in one area of knowledge lead to rejection of 
another area. It does not seem desirable in an age calling for adapta- 
bility to allow children of 12 to shut out any area of experience before 
wide exploration of it has been made possible. Sending the child with 
the need to the teacher seems more realistic than sending the teacher 
to all children at the same time, as in the days of "isolated specialism. 

Specialization is now modified as a result of knowing more about 
children. New entrants to the profession are benefiting from more 
child study; established members can extend their loiowledge from 
working In a team of teachers. Teamwork takes up a great amount of 
time and this is not always easy to find, but ancillary help can ease 
difficulties. 'Teachers’ aides” are not yet beyond suspicion, but this type 
of assistance from interested people outside the profession seems to 
have great possibilities. There are as yet difficulties, and answering 
them is not easy, but perhaps useful gains will come as answers are 
found. Much more can be given by the trained professional if time- 
consuming tasks are removed — tasks such as preparation of materials 
and routine supervision. College of Education students might be incor- 
porated for certain periods of time in a team set-up. Working a step 
fo^^va^d from the ancillary, they could derive benefit from being witli 
children and working ^vith groups of children, even sitting in on 
planning sessions. The group is still a feature of the new approach. 
Although die provision of individual attention is always sought, time 
and numbers militate against this; and the answer becomes the 
group to suit the need. This solution seems easier within team organ- 
ization. To return to the point of students working with a team of 
teachers: this is merely a thou^t, but one that might merit further ex- 
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ploration. \Vhat is more tlian mere thought is the fact that inexperi- 
enced teachers can benefit from joining a team; because help ^ 
advice are more readily available and isolation in a classroom ess 
likely, thus many initial fears are removed. 

Effective as teamwork can be in helping teachers e\e op new 
ideas in primary education, great demands are put on time m 
if teamwork is employed. Assessment and evaluation can a sor 
time after the normal hours of school. And how far are . 

and evaluation possible in an individual approacli to earning ® 

\Vhen in session the teacher is having to give more ^ ^ 

a.d menial energy. With a pardon for die cUM ^ ^ 

teacher U still to teach, and a balance belwceo f ”4 

centered and the complete child^atntered approac as 
Interest in full development of individuals is astang for 
A reured teacher of some distiocUoo is 
of the demands of today, teaching thirty yea 
cake." This may be so. and research seems 

less caU then to sit down and attempt to menUon just two. 

as corporal punishment or the teaching o S - ^ 

As has aUeady been indicated, many Jy^es during 

be called upon to retrain for employmen per ^ow; 

Uieir lifetime. To some extent there Is a Ukely to be 

and in the future, teachers no less than ® ^ \\aiere xvill the 

involved in regular retraining- Ho"' ^,",,1* ^„n be done in term time, 
time come from? As school staffiog «. get tired end 

There are evenings, weekends, 0 a _ beyond my thesis m 

they also have lives to live. Per 31“ ' jp ^^.jth dex’clop- 

this chapter. The whole SJory solution, but ^itive 

ments as yet defies a compile y , ^^pjog educational thoug ^ 
efforts to keep teachers au fail , -in-service training eours«. 

has been made for many years proxTsio” being ma e y 

The quantity of these is ^nd by the D^artment of 

Local Authorities which . f shidy into which these cours 

Educolioo end Science. Tim t,- erteod sory cons.derohly 

go nod d.e period of ^ in » 

Thev mav vary from an evenmj. Education. 

M-dme smd^fo a ^00 r"S 

The fact to. te-nchem 0 oj period of pmf«.o«l 

of any Hod after foccomplebon 
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training seems at once good and bad. It seems good because it p^csc^^'cs 
a certain autonomy of which teachers arc rightly proud, giving the 
right to choose. It is interesting because of tliis that applications for 
many retraining courses far exceed available places and (perhaps 
doubly interesting) that many courses take place at times beyond those 
in which schools are in session. It seems bad, and particularly so at 
this point in time, because it fails to recognize the speed of educational 
change. Teachers need to make contact vvilli the latest ideas and the 
theory which is influencing what appears to be more positive practice. 
Theory and practice are completely complementary; the adage “an 
ounce of practice is worth a ton of theory” merits little consideration. 
What seenas impossible is the ability to create time for teachers to be 
able to stand back from the job in the classroom and survey what is 
going on in wider fields of influence at times other than their own. 
Some courses provide for this, but only those tlial extend over a 
period of time such as a term or more. Many of the valuable evening 
or weekend courses, or those covering a week, occur when teachers 
are at their most tired and least receptive. Willingness to increase 
educational efficiency is related to conditions of work, salary, recog- 
nition of effort, as well as professional responsibility and sense of 
vocation. It would appear that consideration must come soon for a 
situation in which teacher retraining can take place and this retrain- 
ing may have to be obligatory. After a span of five years, it seems, 
previous training may be only partially effective and something 'vill 
be required to bring individual teachers up to date with progress in 
theory and practice. Knowing the demands that the staffs of primary 
schools face in seeking to develop the “whole child,” often in classes 
which are far too large, in rooms which lend themselves but poorly 
to optimum worldng demands, tlien it seems worth stating that serious 
consideration must be made by someone on the effects of the school 
on teachers as well as on children. No attempt will be made here to 
suggest a solution to the problem. It may be pointless to state that 
more teachers are needed. 

What courses seek to do seems right. They present new ideas, 
discussion, increase knowledge, and make it pos- 
sible for expertise to devetop. They permit study in depth of a par- 
ticular interest, or of education generally. They bring together teachers, 
a viseK, and inspectors and assist in developing a relationship among 
em t at is most conducive to the production and implementation of 
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new ideas. Retraining courses now need space and time in which to be 
developed to the greater benefit of more teachers and should be re- 
garded as much a part of professional commitment as the job of 
teaching itself. 

In calling for a situation in which there is a more general dissemina- 
tion of ideas in the change from old to new, there may be a risk of 
ignoring tlie fact that ad\'anee often comes from the development o 
ideas by individuals. Many headmasters of wion have brought about 
radical change within the confines of a particular school. To ta e t e 
practice of these individuals and look at it in detail may be o rtt e 
value, because to generalize their Ideas is often impossible. This is so 
because their method may weU be completely personal and appheO 
to a very particular situation, along rvith colleagues who are m lota 
sympathy vvith it. To consider their work can have some \ a ue m 
may have aspects that can be developed to suit part, ^ar needs. It 
would be unwise to dismiss any progressive work out of hand. 

Change within a school can be effected in what = 7 " 
possible ways and both these rely on the fact that heatoa^ “ ^ 
U — y and freedom of *f tt^^ 

closely guarded. The head of a s^„l ^ 

that is completely at one wth his ideas, eShjatfon his 

of method quickly and with some influence his 

guidance and connetion and -oes on. Educa- 

sbiif and lead to its seeing the 5,e head of a school 

tional aims are agreed and “"derstood^^^ 
may find his staff contains an mdivt .jjjjy jn their situation, 

who seek to develop ideas that srem o ^ jjjg same time a 
He aUo%vs the development of th^e id Encouraging them to 

spreading outwards to the rest they see. Both Uiese 

look at what is happening and to ^^^cssive fonvaid looking, per- 
situations can produce work that is pro ’ . ^ overdevelopment 

haps even ahead of its time. It can so cn rather the concern of 

of a particular personal whim * oossible and seek help in 

this writer to be as completely object! P 

transition, which is of more gciwra app incrcase<l supply of 

As hus been suid of b.c. in helping the 

courses for teachers, and th«e a P 5 opportunity « 
development of new "''■''“^“^f^^^eb esArough the medium 
given to teachers to organize ^ 
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of the Teachers’ Center. These centeis seem to be in anything from an 
embryonic stage to a complete development stage, and argument is 
strong as to what they should provide. What seems to be the idea 
behind them? As I sec it, tlie employing Authority provides a building 
in a particular area (be this a city or a town and its surrounding dis- 
trict) in which teachers can meet socially and professionally to talk 
and work, at times to suit themselves. Supposing a building is available 
— and provision is sometimes difficult — then equipment will be pro- 
vided as required. The Center is organized and run by teachers, some 
of whom form an elected committee wtli a chairman. Action comes 
through this elected body and all teachers arc at liberty to suggest what 
organization and activity should be. Ideally, tlie Center should be 
available to teachers at all times and should have the services of a 
"warden” or someone in charge; and it is conceived as providing for 
the needs of teachers from every section of education. In this way ac- 
tivities can involve cooperation between teachers in primary, second- 
ary, and further education. 

The well-organized Teachers’ Center has a great potential to help 
teachers cope with new educational demands, and much good could 
arise from the cooperative working of teachers in primary and second- 
ary schools. Active contact between these types of schools may often 
be very small, but it is increasing and must increase as changes in the 
traditional academic approach to secondary education become insuffi- 
cient and methods used with older primary school children are seen to 
be worth extending to the early years in the secondary school. Centers 
provide a real opportunity for teachers to help themselves — ^not that 
they have never done this before. Total concern for education has 
always been sho\vn by the teachers’ professional organizations and 
help has always been available for them. The Center puts help right on 
the spot and can make available the skill of local teachers for the benefit 
of colleagues, as well as using outside help to answer the problems 
and needs of an area. Books in a growing library can be of much value 
and the possibilities for the use of apparatus can be discussed and tried 
before being employed. It seems that the Teachers’ Center will stand 
or all on the strength and enthusiasm of its chairman and committee, 
and much responsibiUty is theirs for making the Center a stimulating 
p ace. How far a Center can be used during the time that schools are in 
stssion seems open to question, but its use ought to be possible in times 
other than the teachers’ own. 
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The Teachers’ Center may bring into closer contact teachers bom 
primary' and secondary schools; and to reiterate, the changes arisi g 
as the primary school develops are beginning to influent 
the early years of secondary education. Signs indicate, owever, 
the primary school, as we conceive it now, may itself ave its 
ment arrested. The name primary school may disappear, u e 
ods and practices that have emerged and are stil emerging ro 
strengthen in what \vill be called middle schools. n«i^1pr\iion 

Tie concept of tho middle school ames in part ^ ““^7 
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entirely new conception, something more than either an extended 
junior school or a diluted secondary school. It seems that the best 
practice of the junior school should become its great criterion. Teach- 
ers who staff it will need sympathy for this practice, and the place 
within it of the specialist teacher will need to be thought out carefully. 
It appears that the initial idea of establishing middle schools did not 
come from teachers. What an opportunity this could be for teachers 
to make themselves heard concerning the planning, building, and 
equipping of these schools. Or will this be yet another instance of 
development on a “shoe-string budget”; much good intention but little 
purpose? 

How do teachers see the middle school? Perhaps many have neither 
the time nor the opportunity to consider the theory underlying it and 
the practice it seems to demand. Considering that its success ^vill 
depend on tlie foresight, personal knowledge, and expertise of the 
teachers who staff it, what opportunity will be provided for teachers 
to make the transition? 
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happily on their way to a promised land of successful, effortless teach- 
ing. 

\\ffiate\’er their perspectives, the chapters of this book do dispel 
the notion that there might be some easy way to achieve good educa- 
tion for children. There is no magic formula, no secret, no commer- 
cially produced package or program that (if one assiduously follows 
the “teachers’ guide") \vill produce instant success. On the contrary, 
as all good teachers know almost instinctively we learn tliat teaching 
is hard, demanding, compelling tcork. It takes time to know children; 
it lakes time to work with them, to create learning opportunities and 
materials; it takes time to leam enough about the environment to be 
able to utilize it as a challenging curricular source for children; it takes 
time to think, to read, to visit, to discuss, to seek, to grow*, and to con- 
tinue to grow. 

Our authors also tell us, however, that given time, energy, talent, 
and commitment a new kind of teaching is possible for many teachers, 
and— more importantly— a new land of learning is possible for most 
children. 

Perhaps it is a mistake to use the word “new." Students of educa- 
tion undoubtedly are aware that many of the ideas expressed in this 
book have been stated before In other times and other places. Rather 
than quarrel about the uniqueness of the message— or engage in per- 
haps fruitless debate about its origins. I would prefer to say that at this 
moment in time for the vast majority of the world’s teachers the land 
of education described in this book is indeed a new and challenging 
thing. Perhaps its uniqueness lies not so much in its originality as in 
its successful adaptation on a large scale in the public or state-sup- 
ported schools of an entire nation. In other words, although we may 
well have said it before, I don’t think we have ever really done it be- 
fore; this seems to me to be the genius of British primary education 
today. 

If, then, these ideas are not necessarily new to American and other 
educatois, how do we explain their successful implementation in 
Britain? my have the British made this Und of education work to a 
degree unprecedented in educational history? What is tmique about 
the British experience that may help explain their ability to do that 
xvhich most of us have only talked about? 
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Tentative Ihjpotheses for the Success of British 
Primary Schools 

This book began w-ith a statement of the philosophy supporting it. most 
boohs do, just as most American schools have some statcm^t o e 
educational goals buried in their curriculum guides or in o le 
publications. However, the major difference behve^ " ihis 

ing in Britain and what has happened here is t at m n ^ 
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were many more teachers like him teaching in such schools than 
there were in American elementary schools. 

In other words, I found a broadness of educational background 
among many British primary teachers that enabled them to enrich and 
stimulate their children in a w’ay I have rarely seen here. Their intellec- 
tual and cultural rdpertoire was more varied, more provocative. This 
background makes a profound difference in one's effectiveness as a 
teacher, and I cannot ignore it as one possible explanation for at least 
part of the British success. 

This obser\'ation opens up a Pandora’s box of questions relating 
to the nature of teacher education in Britain and in the United States 
as well as questions concerning secondary education in both countries. 
ObNaously, this book is not the place to pursue them, but my observa- 
tions do suggest that an intensive, systematic, comparative study of 
teacher education might be exceedingly timely and valuable. 

CREATTVITT IN USE OF TEACKINC MATERIALS 

A third hypothesis, which is certainly related to the others, concerns 
the conception British teachers and headmasters have of appropriate 
and useful teaching materials for children. Perhaps because of lack of 
funds or other reasons British teachers seem to rely far more on their 
mvn \vit and creativity in gathering all kinds of teaching materials that 
help fill specific educational gaps for the individual child in a 
given school. 

One often gets the impression in an American school that if the 
duplicating machine were to break do^vn for a week, some teachers 
would be quite desperate for something to give their children to do. 
The usual diet of fill-ins, matchings, and color-ins would be unavail- 
able; what, then, does one do? How does one teach without packaged 
exercises and workbooks, without a basal reading series. >vithout 30 
social studies textbooks for the whole class, or wthout the magical, 
guaranteed successful, cannot-do-wthout You-Name-It Company's 
phonics (or other) program? 

In a good British primary school one sees everything used as a 
stimulus for observation and creative work in art and writings, from 
a real ph^ants head to a display of Avine bottles. One sees teacher- 
made devices and gadgets n[ all kinds used to foHlit.t e the learning 
ot science or mathematics. Somehow or other, i£ the school doesn’t 
provide it, many British teachers seem to have not only the ability 
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but also the willingness to mate it or create it. They see this as part o 
their job, part of their responsibility to children. I do not think this 
spirit exists to anything like a similar degree in America. 


THE PRIME IMPORTANCE OF THE INSTITUCnONAL PROGRAM 

A fourth explanation may lie in the deep concern most Britis ea 
masters have for their schools’ instructional programs. No mg ma en 
more to the headmaster of the land of primary sc oo we 
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conceived of as a mandate for the British primary school to move with 
all deliberate speed in this direction. 


Salient Features of the Educational Resolution 

So much, then, for explanations for the emergence of a new land of 
primary education in Britain. Perhaps it would be useful at this time 
to outline in more specific terms the nature of this new education as 
seen by one American observer. Whereas the preceding chapters de- 
scribe in considerable detail the sorts of things that are happening in 
British classrooms, in this chapter I propose to sum up the salient 
features of this educational revolution in somewhat broader terms, dis- 
cussing both advantages and disadvantages of their approach. 

XXOTEMENT, CHALLENGE, POSSEBItmES 

To begin with, it seems as if the new British primary school is com- 
mitted to the notion that children should live more fully and more 
richly non?, rather than at some iU-defined time in the distant future. 
Education, then, is not preparation for life; rather, education is life witli 
all of its excitement, challenge, and possibilities. One hastens to add 
that this idea is not new. What Is new is that this is happening here and 
now In perhaps 20 to 30 per cent of the primary schools in Britain. 

FLEXIBLE CUnniCULUM 

In order to achieve this goal, British teachers and headmasteis 
conceive of the curriculum as a series of starting or jumping-off places. 
An idea, a question, an observation — child's or teacher’s — acts as a 
stone thro\vn into the middle of a quiet pond. The ripples begin, one 
idea leads to another, and a study is under way. In contrast, American 
educators seem far more concerned from a curricular point of view 
\vith identifying and then covering in some particular order or sequence 
a series of ideas, concepts, generaUzations. or skills that (theoretically) 
form the backbone of the curriculum in any area— which we shall 
tscuss m greater detail later. However, it seems worth mentioning that 
there appears to be very little content that is regarded as “basic” and 
essential” in the eyes of the English teacher or headmaster. While he 
tries to understand the nature of the broad academic fields in which 
Ite works, he tends to see them largely as possibiliUes rather than as 
prescriptions. He tries to cliallenge and stimulate within a broad 
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framework of cultural and societal signiBcance, but he does not pre- 
plan to the extent that beginnings, middles and ends are c ear y 
out in sLx-week study “units.” The curriculum then emerges through 
the mutual interests and explorations of children and Aeir teac ers 
working together; occasionally in large groups, sometimes in sma 
groups, and often as individuals. 


^rniRBELATED STUDIES . 

Another characteristic of the emerging Bntis eagerness 
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FHEEDOM AND lUlSPONSlDlLITV OF QIILDnEN 

Similarly, British teachers seem greatly concerned about the devel- 
opment of real independence and responsibility in children— often to a 
far greater extent than American teachers do. In the best of British 
primary schools, a degree of indixidual freedom, flexibility, and respon- 
sibility exists in a way that is virtually unlcnoum in most American 
elementary schools. Teachers do not hang over tlicir children, supervis- 
ing them in every conceivable activity: on the playground, in the halls, 
aboard buses, and (even) in tlie xvashrooms. All of this is done, of 
course, in a calculated way, recognizing that such qualities as inde- 
pendence and reliability need to be “practiced" as well as spoken about. 

teachers’ respect for children’s mnAs 

Finally, one miglit say that the teachers xvho work with children in 
the kinds of schools described in this book seem to care deeply, perhaps 
passionately, about children. Children are to be taken seriously, not 
laughed at or ridiculed in the staff room. Children are to be watclied, 
children are to be listened to, children are to learn from; children are 
the essential ingredients in the teaching/leaming process; cliildren 
make ones Job exciting, challenging, rewarding, and truly professional. 
This point cannot possibly be exaggerated, and in a day-to-day prac- 
tical way it underlies the intellectual or abstract educational philosophy 
that is more commonly used to describe this very real revolution in 
education. 


The Educational Picture in America 

As one reads about these exciting developments in British schools, one 
cannot help but wonder why such ideas have never really caught on 
ere on the scale they have in Britain. Of course, there is much talk 
about creativity, the needs of children, the importance of taking re- 
sponsibility for one’s own learning, and so forth. Indeed, bits and pieces 
of the educational processes described in the preceding chapters do 
exist a over America. Rather, the complete expression of and commit- 
ment to a set of educational ideals seems to be missing here. 

Now let us examine some possible reasons for American reluctance 
to move m somewhat similar directions. One must say at the beginning 
sue an analysis that a number of American teachers, writers, and 
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tcachers-tunied-Nvriters ore deeply inwlved in a movement to bring 
a looser, more relevant, more child-centered, and cxpericnced-bas 
kind of education to American children. One tiiinks immediately 
of Jonathan Kozol, Herbert Kohl. James Herndon, and John Ho.t. 
These educators exemplify the lumed-on, deeply concern tcac ct, 
who-on the basis of his experiences in dassrooms-has soinctlung to 
say about American education. In addition, journalists J*. 

Fcatherstone and Charles SUbeiman are also joining the 
e\-en as influential a group as the Educational Dcseopmen 
Cambridge, Massachusetts (the base for Jerome J^^*^*!* , - 

operations ) has come heavily under the influence of the Bntish prim. 0 
school. 
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society and attempt to build a cuiriculum dedicated to the resolution 
of today’s problems. 

EMPHASIS ON DISCIPLINES 

Obviously, the elementary schools of both Britain and the United 
States do not align themselves solely Avith one angle of the curricular 
triangle described. Nor is the triangle ever static, because considerable 
movement is usually taldng place within it. On tlie other hand, it seems 
quite fair to say that whereas the British primary school is concerned 
with the demands of the disciplines and the needs of society, it can be 
found (in our hypothetical triangle) a good deal closer to “the child” 
than the American elementary sdiool can. On the contrary, die thrust of 
educational activity during the last decade in America — indeed, what 
we have come to call "the curricular revolution of the sixties”— -has 
moved us steadily and relentlessly toward the '‘disciplines" angle. 

It is no news to American or British educators that the search for 
“structure,” for “basic concepts and generalizations” in mathematics, 
science, social studies, literature, and other fields has dominated cur* 
ricular activity in the United States during the years following Sputnik. 
Quite logically, this search has lead to an emphasis on separate sub- 
jects rather than on the integration or wholeness of the curriculum; 
it has led to further support for a traditional educational disease, which 
we will call "the covering syndrome,” i.e. one must deal with certain 
“basic” ideas, topics, and problems in a given sequence or else one is 
clearly derelict in one’s duty; therefore, one must avoid those diversions, 
those side-tracking situations that, while they do interfere \vjth “cover- 
age” and sequence, often lead to relevant and exciting learning for 
children. 

majANCE OF TEAaiEHS’ MANUALS 

In an attempt to be as faithful as possible to what we perceive as 
the work-ways or methods of U»c various disciplines, American edu- 
cators have spent a great deal of time and energy in organizing the new 
curricula so that children will not merely memorize and repeat con- 
cepts and generalizations as they lliemselvcs memorized and repeated 
the much despised "facts" of the old curricula. Therefore wc talk a 
great deal about inquiry and discovery approaches to learning. A care- 
ful examination of the materials and methods that comprise many of 
the new curriculum projects and packages reveals ( with some excep- 
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tions) that tlie kinds of questions raised, the problems studied, the 
discoveries or generalizations arrived at are rarely tlie children's.' Wc 
try valiantly; wc smile, entreat, and caple. Some of the youngsters are 
caught up in it some of the Itme-^erhaps an unusually diallenging 
topic catclies their fancy, or perhaps an unusually d>'namic teacher 
draws them out through the force of liis personality. More often than 
not however, wc end up with something ^h'nccnt Glennon has de- 
scribed as sneaky telling.” Wc know where were going; we know 
wjiat tliG questions should be, what the Tiig ideas” are, and the con- 
clusions one should. If one follows the teachers’ manual, come away 
with. 

Perhaps, in Uie final analysis, this is the best w'ay to teach. Perhaps 
wc cannot afford the lusury of exploring children’s questions in which- 
ever direction they may take us. Certainly there is little evidence which 
demonstrates empirically that tlie less-stnictured, more child-centered 
British teacher is producing a better product than is the tighter, more 
rigid American teacher. At the moment, the best evidence I can offer 
is simply watching children at work and at play over extended periods 
of time in schools. If their reactions, tlieir activity, their art, music, 
poetry, and their attitudes tonxird teachers and tovvard school are valid 
criteria, J must confess thst ft seems as if we hare a great deal to ham 
from the British. 


^tEatAI^lCAL TANACEAS VERSOS pflOIVlDUAUZA-nOrt 

Perhaps another reason for our reluctance to move in the same 
direction as the British has to do with our comparative affluence, our 
abih'ty and tendency to develop, pay for, and be entranced by mechani- 
cal panaceas, or i»’hat wc have come to call “educational hardware. In 
both countries “to individualize’' is regarded as a good thing. Increasing 
numbers of conferences and vvorksbops are devoted to this theme in 
America, yet American teaclicrs seem not to have learned the lesson 
that is grasped so well by many British primary teachers, i.e. one indi- 
vidualizes, as Philip Jackson® put it, by; 


. . . injecting humor into a lesson when a student seems io need it, and 
quickly becoming serious when he is ready to settle down to work; 
it means thinking of examples that are uniquely releoant to the students 


2p. W. Jackson. The Teacher oaJ The Machine: 
of Educational Tecimology (mimeographed. Uoivertity of Chicago, I960). 
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previous experience and offering them at just the right time; it means 
feeling concerned over whether or not a student is progressing, and 
communicating that concern in a way that will be helpful; it means 
offering appropriate praise . . . because the students performance is 
deserving of human admiration; it means, in short, responding as an 
individual to on indioidual. 

This conception is much, much more than allo^ving for differences in 
speed when moving through some particular program; it is more than 
telling children (automatically, if politely) that *You are Nvrong, please 
turn to page 15 for another explanation." 

In other words, one individualizes by watching and listening to 
children. Of course, mechanical aids are useful, but there is no sub- 
stitute for the concept of individualization expressed so ably by Jack- 
son. Many American teachers have been seduced by the promise of 
technology and the brave new world ahead; their less affluent British 
counterparts, who are economic realists if nothing else, know that 
individualization will come to their diildren only if they (the teachers) 
make a concerted effort to individualize under classroom conditions 
that are not likely to change radically soon. So they collect, con- 
struct, beg, borrow, and (who knows?) steal materials of all kinds 
to provide the kind of learning environment they know is good— and 
they often do so for classes of 40 children, or more. Most British teach- 
ers arc \villing to agree (^vith Mort Sahl) that “the future lies ahead." 
They are not, then, banking on an educational promised land that may 
lie just around the comer; they are addressing themselves to solving 
the individualization problem in terms of their own intelligence and 
cnerg)' — now. 

DISMAL STATE OF AESTIIETKS 

A third reason for the clearly observable differences one sees when 
visiting a new" British primary school and a typical American ele- 
mentary school has to do xvith what must be called the dismal stale 
aesthetics — art, music, and particularly, movement — finds itself in in 
American schools. Even for our very young children many schools have 
music and art teachers that conduct 20-minute, weekly lessons that 
become the art or music program. Aesthetics generally takes a back seat 
to the more academic components of the curriculum, and it is not held 
(o be either important or seriously educative by many teachers. 
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In a good British primary school, this dichotomy does not exist. 
A child comes to school initially to learn, and to learn at his o\vn pace. 
This point of view is carried out continuously through the primary 
years. 

Until the education of American Eve-year-olds is not seen as some- 
thing gencrically different from the education of six-year-olds, it is hard 
to see how a continuous pattern of educational progress similar to that 
described in this book can be widely adopted in America. 

TIE COMPETTmT ACADEMIC RACE 

Finally, we might make mention of one other factor that may play 
a role in discouraging the adoption on a large scale of the sort of pri- 
mary school we have been describing. I refer to the relative freedom 
that British teachers and headmasters have to develop the kinds of 
educational programs tliat they as professionals deem right — with mini- 
mum concern for outside pressure groups. Con\'eisely, American teach- 
ers and principals arc subject to tremendous pressures from parents and 
othen; and no state-supported school can casually ignore them. This 
means that some changes will be easier to bring about than others; that 
what the lay public concevies of as “good" education may be adopted 
in the schools more readily tlian other changes. At this point in time, 
the American lay public seems to sec good education as a hard-driving, 
highly competitive academic race; educational innovations fitting that 
image stand a better chance of acceptance than do other innovations. 

In Britain, which has traditionally had an exceedingly competitive 
education system, the movement towards drastic change in the educa- 
tion of young children originated and was carried out largely by pro- 
fessionals and sometimes against the \vishes of parents. This is not to say 
that British teachers and headmasters can do as they please, when they 
please 'vith British children. It does mean, however, that they are more 
independent of and more protected from outside pressures of all kinds; 
and, I repeat, the lack of this condition in the United Slates may have 
something to do with the reluctance of American educators to adopt 
similar approaches on a «ide scale in this country. 

Criticism of British Frimanj Schooling 

Having examined what is and what is not, and wliy this may be so, 
we turn now to criticism. Tliis will, of course, be difficult, because dur- 
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tag the first pages of this chapter I have not attempted to hide my 
considerable admiration for what I see happening in the modem British 
primary school. Nevertheless, what seems good can no doubt become 
better, and perhaps some of tlic questions raised during tliese remain- 
ing pages may serve to further that purpose. 


NEED FOR SYSTEMATIC EVALUATION 

The first point is really not a criticism of I, 

Bather, it is a plea for more systematic evaluation of the a i 
of the schools described in this bool'. Those of us o una e , 
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by others who are simUaily convinced that they 
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r*ii? SOCIAL BEALnY 

THE saioOL WORLD VERSUS TiiE , oerlups, by a description 

A more 'direct criticism is a fccinating prirW 

of air afternoon spent in wliat was in rn y J ^rc chJdren 

school in rural Leicestershire. Dunng jjjtdfst to them. 
were free to carry out projects * ^vitv— eaipentiy, weaving. 

a great deal of arts and crafts acUvity 
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printing, and so on. The children were obviously well behaved, busy, 
and interested in their worlc. Yet I could not help but feel that this 
bappy, involved group of children were somehow existing in the middle 
of what we all know to be a terribly complex, rapidly changing world — 
divorced from its reality, protected from its problems, and uninvolved 
in its conflicts and dilemmas. 

Somehow, the “real” world that children explore in such schools is 
often a rather limited version of reality. It is a real world of fields, 
streams, trees, rods, stones, flowers, birds and insects, if it is a country 
school. If it is a city school, it is a real world of traffic patterns, nearby 
shops, local museums and libraries, parks and gardens. The “real 
world” is often conceived of as that part of the world which is nearbyi 
more precisely, that which can be seen, felt, smelled, touched, or 
listened to. 

One might suggest then, that after all there are limits to how far 
one can go with personal, concrete experience as the essential teaching 
technique. Children can study only a small part of the world by direct 
observation and experience, and one must question the hours spent in 
making, building, and physically “doing'’; hours that could, conceivably, 
be used in other ways as well. One wonders, for example, if in study- 
ing the woollen industry the process of making wool does not get 
treated all out of proportion to some of the related economic, social, 
and, in fact, even political problems that might be implied in such a 
study — granting, of course, that much of this “activity" would be in- 
tellectual rather than physical, vicarious more than direct. 

One might argue, of course, that this is the job of the secondary 
school; that primary children are concerned with tlie properties, origins, 
uses and manufacture of wool, and not with related economic, social 
or political problems. Surely the gathering of in-depth experiences 
is crucial to the learning of primary children; whether such ex- 
perience gathering precludes consideration of the types of questions 
mentioned above is, however, an unresolved pedagogical issue at this 
time. 

In any event, if one largely limite (he objects to one’s study to those 
found only in the local environment, it is difficult to see how the school 
can play a significant role in helping children understand the broader 
world in which they live. Conflict exists about Rhodesia and about the 
immigrant-settled sections of British cities such as Wolverhampton and 
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Bradford. Tlicse problems arc importairt lo all Brilish children— not 
only to those living in areas directly affected by such conflict. The fact 
tliat they do not alwaj’s lend thcmsch'es to direct or concrete experi- 
entx docs not render them any the less important. 

Tire real world of social conflict esists, and no school, no teacher, 
no sylhabus will ever completely isolate chUdten from it. Yet the schools' 
responsibility would seem to include some attempts at incre^itig m - 
dren's awareness of the inadcrpiacies and inequalities that exist in boUi 
their local and their wider emironments. Failing this, chilrhcn will 
muddle Uirmigh, picHng up ideas and attitudes svherever they find 
them and becoming more and more aware (perhaps through h^h 
personal experience) about the conflict that exists betsveen the school 
world and tiro world of social rcalit)'. 


TIIE FUEE APrnOACJl KOT UNIVCnSAlXY 

APmOPRIATE TO Atx. DISCETUStS ~»nnle 

Another area of cntleism might be devoted o -^1 
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INSUFFICIENT ATTENTION TO DnOADEII COSa’-ITS 
OF UNDCnSTANDINC 

Similarly, one might question the degree of curricular egalitarianism 
that exists in the emerging British primary school. Obviously, only the 
simplest of societies can hope to (each its children *'alJ they need to 
know.” Therefore, it Jias become increasingly important to ask, wliat 
knowledge is of the most worth to oiir society at this partimilar moment 
in time? Which ideas will help the nonspecialist citizen to understand 
tlic world in which ho lives? WHilch ideas arc fundamental enough to 
have transfer value, i.c. which ideas wiW help one to better understand 
a unique phenomenon that has not been formally studied before? 

My British colleagues will Immediately argue {with John Holt) 
that onl)’ the child can kmo^v rvliat k-now’Jcdgc, what information, what 
understanding, is important and necessary to him. Identifying sig- 
nificant ideas seems to smack of predigosted academic conclusions tliat 
have little relevance to children’s interests or needs. 1 would agree. I 
would indeed argue further Uiat this appears to be the major weakness 
in many of the American curriculum projects that were developed 
during the Brunnerian revolution of the 1960’s. 

However, this docs not negate the argument that there ore some 
things worth knowing; that some ideas help to order and e.xplaift our 
lives and tlic lives of others, while other ideas do not. It seems to me 
that the great weakness one observes in both British and American 
schools is the lack of knowledge about and understanding of such ideas 
among teachers. 

It would be foolish indeed to suggest that a discipline like anthro- 
pology has developed no ideas tliat arc really worth teaching to cliil- 
dren; no concepts that help to order, classify, and explain the social 
world in which ive find ourselves. The real \’a}ue, the ultimate utility 
of such ideas, however, lies not in the creation of prepackaged “teadier- 
proor curricula; rather, it is the classroom teacher who must grasp 
them and utilize them at the apropriatc moment. In other words, “struc- 
ture” belongs in the minds of teachers. 

If teachers grasp some of the insights of physical and social science, 
for example, they will be able to help children see the generalized sig- 
nificance of events or phenomena that interest them. Similarly, they 
will be able to help children to ask questions that go beyond the merely 
descriptive; they will be able to see possibilities that may w'ell have 
escaped them in the past. This is not to suggest that many British and 
American teachers are not already doing this; they are. I have already 
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alluded to the considerable competence British teachers have in what 
we might broadly define as the humanities. Nevertheless, it seems to 
me that British teachers might be able to help children extract more 
significant learnings from the various projects and studies mgage 
in, if they were willing to examine the notion of structure m its broad- 
est and most useful scnse-particularly in the social, physical, and 
biological sciences. This Iras been done in mathematics; and I thmk 
most American observers would be quick to single out this area as an 
unusually effective component of tlie British primary-school cur- 

might mention other argnmentJ, other -rvealmcrres"; there 
however, seem to me to be among the most fm.tful ^ 

perhaps, among the qnestionr most likely to be raned by Amenean 

educators. 


Conefusiorts 
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whole life. I’d have been all nght. e ^ ^ 

If most of us rould get tom "" f be all right as 

as what that eight-year-old boy rrrote. I guess 

teachers. mapnificently "right” in the British 

There is so much that Jiade this chapter on a 

primary schools I know that I >>«“ slmrt of superb, 

critical note. At their best, who are rviUmg to 

They do, in fact, offer “""‘’’"^^bowever agoniring such a re- 
listen and examine our omu p 
appraisal mi^t be. 
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the maze of new ideas and ihinldng. Tlie)' were asked to do so much 
more than day-by-day, page-by-page arithmetic, and tliey needed help. 

The Nuffield Math Project set up pilot areas throughout the length 
and breadth of Great Britain. The focal point of the pilot area was the 
Teachers’ Center and almost every L.E.A. followed this lead. Teachers 
Centers are becoming a very important part of the educational scene, 
some planned on a grand scale but most quite humble, with just a few 
being set up in old buildings previously condemned as unsuitable for 
schools. In the main, the Center is comprised of a fair-sized room or 
hall with flat-topped tables, display boards, and such equipment as 
duplicators, edge-binding machines, guillotines, and materials for pro- 
ducing mathematical assignment cards. Apparatus of all kinds is there 
for teachers to examine and use. Every Center has its teachcr/leader 
who is engaged either full time or part time to provide and organize 
courses, lectures, demonstrations, and tuition for his colleagues. He 
or she also visits schools to encourage and help to link the sc lOo 
with the Center and its program. Children’s work is broug t to o 
Center and ejcamined— successes and failures in some paiticu ar 


are discussed. , , 

Usually, when teachers have had a year or so of the practical ap- 
proach" of finding out and disco>'cring for tliemselvcs, I ey len 
come more interested in pure math and wish to cam mom a 
certain topics— requesting lectures on Sets, VectoR, ^ , 

algebra. It is not always easy to find suitable peop e o o , 
sometimes teachers emerge from among their o^^■n ran , w o 
plain simply and sympathetically some topic of ma ema “ ' ’ 
of interesf and may never have been fully understood by n;a«y of theu 
colleagues. Lectures in secondary math from a Training g 


haps it should be mentioned tliat one all-important pa 

is Se lo.„se and kitchen. Tl.c proverbial Englbh "'P '“e™" 

rvith a comfortable chair makes for discossion rn a “““ 

pbere. A good library is abo m. iotegral part of Centoj jlost 

Centers are administered by a committee of teaclicis ' 

program and make provision for <•*““”' else comes 

by Urci, AuUrorit).. It can truthfully be satd ttat 

out of the New Math, the settmg-up of » 

made it a worthwhile venture. Never before 



